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September statistics present rather impressive evi- 
dence of the current rate of expansion in basic indus- 
trial activity, and freight car loadings have now appar- 
ently joined in the general upward movement. 
uation is not without its weak spots, chief among which 
just now is the decline in hide and leather prices. 


The sit- 








EFINITE statistics 
covering September 
results in a number of 
basic industries serve 
to define pretty 
clearly the character 

’ of the improvement 
which began in July 
and continued through 

It is now clear that, the 











August. 


expansion of industrial output has | 


lost none of its vigor during the 
month and that there are as yet few 
indications of its doing so in the 
immediate future. There will be re- 
cessions, of course, from seasonal 
causes; but confidence and optimism, 
justified or unjustified, wise or 
unwise, have evidently become so 
widespread as to preclude the likeli- 
hood of the occurrence of more than 
seasonal declines in the next few 
weeks. 

September figures on steel ingot 
production, for example, show that 
allowing for seasonal variation the 
daily output rate in that month has 
been exceeded but twice previously. 
Allowing for the normal rate of 
growth‘in the industry, there is, of 
course, room for still greater im- 
provement; and this opportunity the 
industry seems now engaged in em- 
bracing, for this week the Steel Cor- 
poration is reported to be operating 
at 89 per cent. of capacity, as 
against86 per cent. last week and 
85 per tent. the week before. The 
independents,are said to be operating 


at .a slightly higher rate than the 


Steel Corporation. 
Since the first of October, accord- 
ing to the American Metal Market, 


the Steel Corporation has produced 


ingots at the rate of close to 67,800 
tons a day, as against an average 
Septemher rate of less than 62,000. 
This increased rate, if maintained by 
the leading factor and the indepen- 
dents alike to the end of the month, 
would represent a greater than 
merely seasonal expansion on top of 
the gains already definitely recorded. 
That this is actually likely to occur 
is indicated from a number of 
sources. The American Metal Mar- 
ket, possibly the most conservative 
of the various steel trade journals, 
reports that most of the steel being 
shipped is going directly into con- 
sumption, “although there may be 
some building up of stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands.” Sheet mills are be- 
hind on their deliveries, and, al- 
though the situation is not at all 
critical, it indicates interesting pos- 
sibilities in the way of an old-fash- 
ioned “boom,” with all its well 


_known but not entirely desirable 


concomitants, should consuming de- 
mand continue active through the 
Winter up to the time when the 
Spring rush usually begins. The 
railroads are “showing more inter- 
est” in railroad equipment, but, hay- 
ing already delayed purchasing for 
so long, it would be nothing new for 
them suddenly to contribute their 
quota toward the possibilities just 
mentioned. 

Unfilled orders of the Steel Cor- 
poration, with an increase of 74,325 
tons during September, showed, to 
be sure, nothing startling in the way 
of forward buying. The increase 
was only very slightly greater than 
the computed seasonal amount 
based (Continued on next page) 
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on the typical movement of the last nine 
years. But since shipments were very 
heavy it is evident at once that the ton- 
nage called for by incoming orders must 
have run to imposing figures. It is also 
interesting to note that for several 
months unfilled orders, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, have fluctuated withiin 
a narrow range slightly above the level 
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ders as they appear . 


which they adhered to closely throughout 
most of 1926, which was a most satisfac- 
tory year from the standpoint of steel 
production. 

But, to go on with actualities, the 
figures made public this week by the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
covering September sales, shipments, 
production, stocks and unfilled orders 
show beyond much doubt that the ex- 
pected revival in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry, which is about all that is 
needed to complete the picture of gen- 
eral revival in industrial activity, is at 
least off to a most auspicious start. 
Sales were far in excess of production 
and unfilled orders mounted in one 
month from practically the lowest to ab- 
solutely the highest figure since the end 
of last October. The settlement of the 
strike at New Bedford puts to an end an 
element of uncertainty in the fine goods 
trade and also, more significantly, indi- 
cates that the New Bedford manufac- 
turers rather suddenly discovered strong 
reasons for wishing to resume opera- 
tions. 

Freight car loadings, which until re- 
cently have lagged behind other major 
business indicators by amounts suffi- 
ciently great at least to raise doubts as 
to the breadth of the revival in business 
activity generally, increased sharply in 
the last week in September, bringing the 
average per business day, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, substantially above 
the August average. 

The state of the motor car industry is 
too well known to require detailed anal- 
ysis. The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce has estimated total 
September output by manufacturers on 
both sides of the border at 460,000 
ears and trucks, and while this figure 
is slightly below the mark set by earlier 
less carefully considered predictions, it 
makes the September daily rate, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, nearly 10 per cent. 
higher than that of August and with the 
exception of November and December, 
1925, when production was exceptionally 
heavy for the usually dull Winter season, 
the largest on record. Ford monthly out- 
put has crossed the 100,000 mark and will 
continue to rise for several months to 
come. 

But although the evidence presented 
by available September data is over- 
whelmingly on the side of expanding 
activity, it is important to note that here 
and there in the business fabric weak 
spots are appearing, chief among which 
at present is the situation in the leather 
industry. The boot ‘and shoe industry is 
apparently maintaining a satisfactory 
rate of activity, but hide and leather 
prices have weakened perceptibly in the 
face of seasonal tendencies which nor- 
mally operate in the opposite direction. 
D. W. ELLSworTnh. 


FINANCIAL 


HE current stock market week has 
T witnessed a spectacular renewal 
of operations for the advance. 
After a month of hesitancy and mild 
reaction in certain sections of the list 
the trend has again defined itself ir. 
unmistakable fashion. How long the 
present upward surge will last it is, of 
course, impossible to foretell. Seemingly, 
the advance has started at too rapid a 
pace to continue long. But nothing is 
impossible in the 1928 stock market. 
The earlier part of the week under 
review was marked by a considerable 
degree of irregularity. An attempt to 
start a general upward movement was 


MARKETS 


definitely under way. The bear raiding 
party in General Motors was routed in 
disorder and the stock was forced up to 
a new high record. Considerable public 
buying evidently came into the market 
on Wednesday and Thursday. 

With most of the important industrial 
leaders breaking through old supply 
points there can be little question that 
the market is again in a general upward 
move. The only question is as to the 
probable extent of the advance. Moves 
of this character ordinarily last either 
about a fortnight or about five weeks. 
The shorter type would not carry the 
market quite up to the election, while the 
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initiated around the close of last week, 
and several important issues, notably 
International Nickel, Bethlehem Steel 
and a number of the independent motor 
stocks, broke through old supply points. 
But between Friday morning and Tues- 
day noon the advance was held back by 
the pressure of rather heavy selling in 
General Motors, Packard, Chrysler and 
the steels and the rails. 

Even as the advance was seemingly 
being held up in this quarter, however, 
decisive gains were being established 
elsewhere. Smelters, Allied Chemical 
and Montgomery Ward were advanced 
powerfully almost in the very face of 
the reaction, and by Tuesday’s close a 
vigorous general upward movement was 
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longer type would carry it about ten 
days beyond. 

The money situation is temporarily 
somewhat easier, thanks to heavy Reserve 
Bank purchases of bankers’ acceptances 
over the past several weeks. Since the 
first of last month no less than $150,- 
000,000 of reserve money has been in- 
jected into the money market. As a result 
member banks have been able to reduce 
substantially their borrowings at the 
Reserve Banks. 

These changes in the banking position 
have been reflected in the money market 
in a reduction in time money rates to 7 
per cent., compared with 7% per cent. a 
fortnight ago; and in a decline in cail 
money rates to 6 per cent., as compared 
with 10 per cent. at the first of the 
month. 


It is likely, however, that the current 
easing in money is a temporary fluctua- 
tion rather than a fundamental reversal 
of trend. For the use of credit both by 
the stock market and by business con- 
tinues to increase. 

One curious feature of the money sit4 
uation is the smallness of the current 
gold movement from England. The je- 
riod of seasonal pressure on sterling 
exchange is drawing to a close, and only 
a small amount of metal has thus iar 
been shipped. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that sterling rates 
advanced rather sharply this week. 

Elsewhere in the exchange market 
fluctuations were relatively small. 
Reichsmarks were slightly lower, as was 
the peseta. Danish rates advanced 
slightly. A. McB. 
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HE call loan market 
has long been looked 
upon as the safest and 
most liquid opportun- 
ity for temporary in- 

%|} vestment. Demand 

loans are commonly 

PA Ly supposed to be avail- 
== able as cash on short 
notice, as the name implies. In ordinary 
times of credit ease, the situation may be 
fully as sound as represented, although 

— rates will, of course, be low. 
ven in the past, however, when the call 

loan market has been entirely controlled 
by the New York banks, which would 
naturally be expected to look after their 
own interests, there have been times 
when call loans were not particularly 
safe and were far from liquid. 








Recent Examples of Frozen Call Loan: 


A brief survey of the not too distant 
past will serve to illustrate the non- 
liquidity of brokers’ loans in time of 
stress. There were numerous crises prior 
to the present century, but consideration 
of those since 1900 will be sufficiently il- 
luminating. The panic and depression of 
1907 is an outstanding.example. Stock 
prices declined rapidly and loans were 
called in great volume. But before the 
decline had progressed very far, the New 
York banks were forced to utilize other 


‘ means of obtaining funds. Clearing House 


certificates were issued against collateral 
of various kinds, and, for the time being, 
the banks were unwilling investors in the 
securities against which loans had been 
made to brokers. Again in 1914 and 1920 
the situation was, in some degree, re- 
peated. 

But lest these examples be nullified in 
the mind of the reader by the popular 
platitude that everything is different now, 
a more recent instance will be cited. In 
February, 1926, the stock market began 
an abrupt and drastic decline. At the 
end of two weeks, the situation had be- 
come so acute that the record of transac- 
tions for all time was broken, and a fi- 
nancial panic loomed darkly on the hori- 
zon. At this point, various New York 
banks, presumably acting more or less in 
agreement, stepped in and halted the de- 
cline in order to protect their own in- 
terests. A sharp rally followed, and the 
subsequent liquidation pursued a more 
even course. It was plain, however, that 
for a few weeks at least, call loans were 
frozen tight. Fortunately, there was no 
general credit strain at that time. 

The foregoing examples offer suffi- 
cient proof that in times of financial 
stress even the cooperation of the New 
York banks vitally concerned failed to 
maintain the liquidity of brokers’ loans. 
In spite of this fact, the situation has 
generally been so handled as to avoid 
widespread ruin to banks and brokers.* 
Speculators have perhaps suffered, but 
this has been due largely to their own 
greed, and they would have suffered far 
more severely had there not been that 
cooperation between banks and brokers. 
In other words, the financial community 
has hung together in preference to hang- 
ing separately. 


How the Balance of Power Has Shifted 
Away From the Banks 

Since the events mentioned in the 
period up to 1926, there have been pro- 
nounced changes in the financial power 
and interests represented in the call loan 
market. The borrowers have remained 
the same, but both the lenders and the 
character of the loans have altered mark- 
edly. In January, 1926, New York banks 
were interested for their own account or 





The New Element of Risk in Brokers’ Loans: 


Their Liquidity Doubtful 


By E. C. HARWOOD 


that of correspondent banks to the extent 
of nearly 75 per cent. of all loans to 
brokers. That this condition gave them 
the whip hand is undeniable. Since loans 
from other New York sources have re- 
mained at roughly 15 per cent. during the 
past two years, it appears that the real 
variation in lenders is occurring between 
New York banks with their correspon- 
dents and loans arranged by them for the 
account of “others.” In early 1926, the 
ratio of these two was nearly as 5 to 1 in 
favor of the New York banks. On June 
30 last this ratio had become 1% to 1. 


terests of their stockholders by taking 
such an attitude toward their commit- 
ments. Formerly, these institutions well 
knew that they could, by concerted ef- 
forts, enforce more or less orderly liqui- 
dation of an unsound market structure. 
Even though a large proportion of other 
lenders desired to call all loans, the New 
York banks used to be able to handle 
the situation. If fully half the odd 25 
per cent. which they did not control in 
1926 had been called, there would have 
been but 12% per cent. of the total to 
have been made up by the New York 
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lhis change is still continuing, and on banks, a meager sixth of their then exist- 
Sept. 26 the ratio was about 1% to 1. ing stake. Now, however, the circum- 


Furthermore, New York banks and their 
correspondents now account for less than 
half the total loans to brokers. Thus the 
balance of power has shifted from its 
former position to one rather more un- 
stable. 

The other change which has occurred, 
i. e., in the character of the loans them- 
selves, is not relatively so great. Where- 
as in early 1926, something less than 75 
per cent. of loans to brokers were pay- 
able on demand, the share of this class 
now exceeds 80 per cent. True enough, 
this is not a very great difference. 
Nevertheless, it is especially significant 
at the present stage of the market. 


Why New York Banks Are Withdrawing 
Funds 


It appears that New York banks have 
been losing ground in the eall loan mar- 
ket since 1926, relatively speaking. Dur- 
ing recent months, in fact, their loans 
to brokers have been reduced absolutely 
as well as relatively. This tendency has 
been accelerated to such an extent that 
loans for their own account declined more 
than one-third of a billion in the period 
from July 3 to Aug. 29. This action by 
these institutions has been explained in 
various ways, but there is at least a 
strong possibility that there exists an 
unwillingness to remain deeply involved 
in a situation which they cannot control. 
It is not unlikely that they fear a day 
of reckoning and wish to have their 
houses in order. 

Assuming this to be the case, the New 
York banks are but acting in the in- 


stances are quite different. New York 
banks and their correspondents account 
for less than half of brokers’ loans. It 
is obviously imposzible for these institu- 
tions to take up the slack if any large 
portion of the loans by and for others is 
suddenly called. The higher proportion 
of demand loans simply adds to the risks 
involved. 

With the relative deeline in loans made 
by New York banks has come a definite 
decrease in responsibility. Formerly 
these institutions must perforce pull 
every one’s “chestnuts out of the fire” in 
order to save their own. This is no 
longer the case. In the absence of a con- 
centration of responsibility, everybody’s 
job is nobody’s job. Unless some czar 
of finance be appointed on the eve of any 
financial trouble, it is quite unlikely that 
concerted action for the best interests 
of all concerned will result. Whether 
or not the ensuing havoc would include 
many banks is a question. Apparently 
the banks intend to be prepared. 


Prempt Payment on Demand Cannot Be 


Guaranteed 


There is a more or less widespread be- 
lief that the New York banks fully guar- 
antee loans made by them for others. It 
is one thing, however, to agree to cer- 
tain conditions as to the amount of col- 
lateral and its safeguarding, but quite a 
different matter to guarantee without 
qualification that a loan will be repaid in 
full on demand. The latter is well nigh 
beyond the power of any bank to guar- 
antee, and the writer knows of no institu- 





tion which attempts to do so. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that the banks 
will look after their own interests first 
should untoward events transpire. Such 
action will not be due to selfishness on 
their part or an unwillingness to assist, 
but to the plain facts of urgent neces- 
sity and the public good. It is more im- 
portant that the large New York banks 
preserve their solvency than that any 
business corporations obtain their sur- 
plus funds on demand. Since it is not 
probable that the banks will be able to 
control the situation, their safety and 
duty lies in preserving their own sol- 
vency. 

The new state of affairs is most im- 
portant to the corporations which are now 
operating in the call loan market and 
to the brokers whose loans continually 
mount skyward. Probable effects from 
their respective points of view will be 
discussed in turn. 


rhe Position of Corporations 


In seeking the profits recently obtain- 
able in the call loan market, corporations 
have given up a preferred creditor posi- 
tion, that of depositor. Furthermore, 
they have undertaken the risk inherent 
in a specific loan. As a depositor any 
particular corporatior. was. reasonably 
sure of getting its funds when desired 
because of the probability that not all 
depositors would want their funds at the 
same time. In short-circuiting the banks, 
which acted as a reservoir of funds, a 
corporation places itself at the mercy of 
the borrower; at least, it subjects itself 
to the vicissitudes of the broker who 
borrows its funds as well as to its own 
diffieulties. Brokers will particularly de- 
sire to preserve their banking connec- 
tions at whatever cost to other lenders; 
in addition the banks are in a position 
to insist on prior consideration. This is 
not to say that corporations have no busi- 
ness in the call loan market. That is 
their own affair. However, in justice 
to their stockholders, there should be 
full recognition of the fact that in any 
financial crisis the corporations will prob- 
ably be unable to obtain their funds on 
demand and may quite possibly find 
themselves involuntary investors for an 
indefinite period. 

The Position of Bankers 


As. for the brokers, it must be con- 
fessed that the writer is inclined to be 
doubtful concerning their position in any 
prolonged decline. Whereas they could 
formerly count on banking support when 
panic became too severe, the indications 
now are that their financial friends will 
find it impossible to step in and control 
the liquidation. In fact, as mentioned 
previously, there is reason to believe that 
the banks will be most insistent on “step- 
ping out from under.” Consequently the 
overburdened broker is likely to find him- 
self without a friend, hounded by cor- 
porations who do not understand the situ- 
ation, or hamstrung by his banker, who 
may find it necessary to have his own 
resources liquid. It is not a pleasant pic- 
ture for the broker to contemplate, but is 
a predicament which it is better to un- 
derstand than to ignore. 

Finally, it is desired to emphasize that 
the old arrangement whereby bankers 
and brokers invariably hung together has 
been broken up. Whether or not it could 
be quickly resumed in an emergency is a 
question. One is forced to conclude that 
the next few months may present diffi- 
culties which will make the new element 
of risk in the call loan market altogether 
too evident. 
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HE outstanding episode 
falling within the 
H seven days was the 

} annual conference of 

the British Labor 

Party, noticed below. 

The Prince of Wales 
and his “hunting 
party” are still in 
a steeplechases, a-hunting 
the gnu in automobiles, teeing-off from 
the Equator. Economic aspects of Kenya 
again engage our pen. 

Mussolini is said to contemplate a 
State monopoly of films in Italy, to te 
used for the greater glory of Fascismo. 
He would. 

King Zogu already experiences how un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown. 
The Northern tribesmen plot; Zogu ar- 
rests and executes. 

Count Uchida, speaking in New York 
(and no doubt under precise instructions 
from his Government), declares: “Japan 
has no design against Chinese sover- 
eignty in Manchuria.” A declaration of 
first importance. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE LABOR PARTY CONFERS— 
The annual conference of the British 
Labor Party was held last week at 

Birmingham, George Lansbury presid- 
ing. It was very important in view of 
the coming elections, but, like the Con- 
servative Party conference of the previ- 
ous week, the indications from it as to 


i Hits a 


‘party policy are foggy. 


Said Mr. Lansbury in his opening 
speech: “Any attempt, by whomsoever 
made, to unite our forces with the deca- 
dent remains of Liberalism, is fore- 
doomed to failure. Our one and only 
goal is Socialism.” The audience cheered 
lustily, but of course every one knows 
that, should the results of the elections 
make possible a Labor Government, on 
condition of an alliance of Labor with 
the Liberals, and on that condition only, 
such an alliance, an alliance of sorts, 
would be well within the possibilities. 

Association with the Communists was 
spurned, only a piddling, though vocifer- 
ous, minority protesting. 

Ramsay MacDonald damned up and 
down the Conservative record respecting 
disarmament, and the conference enjoyed 
that. 

A nice little party platform of sixty- 
five planks, prepared by the party lead- 
ers, filling fifty pages of lovely print, 
was distributed, and Ramsay MacDon- 
ald expounded it. It seems that, should 
the Labor Party control the coming Par- 
liament, it will, among other things, re- 
peal the Trades Dispute act and the 
Eight Hour Mines act, establish a mini- 
mum wage, “coordinate financial with 
productive power,” liberalize and extend 
legislation for the special behoof of the 
worker, and nationalize coal, power and 
life insurance. At any rate, so says the 
pamphlet. It is doubtful, however, that 
the approving vote of the conference 
meant a great deal. 


John Wheatley, of the late Labor Gov-- 


ernment, was for liquidating capitalism 
“good and proper.” 

Philip Snowden was the last and best 
speaker; cold, ironic, the realist. Mr. 
Wheatley, said he in effect, 

“Spak o’ lowpin ower a linn.” 

That sort of talk would never do. There 
must be no violent dislocations. To be 
sure, the unearned increment and in- 
heritances must “come across” to the 
tune of a very large part of the revenue, 
but there must be no violent dislocations. 
The Wheatleyites, the wild lads from 


The Week’s Foreign Economic Developments From 


AnAmerican Point of View 


By HENRY W. BUNN 


Glasgow and the Clydeside, denied the 
corpse of capitalism, snorted, fumed and 
vociferated; but the conference voted ap- 
proval of Mr. Snowden’s comparatively 
moderate views by a large majority. 
And every one knew that Mr. Snowden 
is more moderate than his speech indi- 
cated. Yet the significance of the vote 
was not perfectly clear. No doubt the 
country would vote Labor into power if 
it could be sure that the Snowdens and 
not the Wheatleys would run the show; 
but did the conference justify such as- 
surance? 


KENYA 


HE Uganda Railway, 584 miles long 
T from Mombasa on the Pacific to 

Kisumu on Victoria Nyanza, all 
within Kenya (a branch 220 miles long, 
recently completed, runs into the cotton 
district of Eastern Uganda), was built 
primarily to enable the products of 
Uganda (cotton, in chief) to enter the 
world markets. Apparently, when in 
1896 construction of the road was begun, 
the idez of an extensive settlement of 
whites in the interior of Kenya had 
never occurred to any one. But as the 
advance of the railroad promoted ac- 
quaintance with the country, it was 
ascertained that in and near the great 
“rift-valley,” which the railroad crosses 
about three-fifths of the distance north- 
ward from Mombasa, there is a tract of 
grassy upland, totaling some 15,000 
square miles, 5,000 to 8,000 feet above 
sea level, fertile, well watered, of salu- 
brious and equable climate (temperature 
average in the cool season 66 degrees F., 
in the hot 73 degrees F.), apparently 
well suited, despite the near neighbor- 
hood to the Equator, to habitation by 
white men. 

I speak, however, with great caution 
on this question of suitability to white 
settlement. One hears that a by no 
means inconsiderable part of the white 
settlers are finding sustained labor im- 
possible. The progeny of the settlers 
may or may not fall off from their 
parents in physical and mental vigor. 
Nature may or may not contrive a happy 
adaptation. The science of the effects 
of climate on population is still in its 
infancy. Kenya should be as interesting 
as Queensland to the professors thereof. 
In view of the uncertainty glanced at, 
the promoters of emigration to the Ki- 


‘kuyu settlement must have occasional 


qualms. But the exigencies of empire 
forbid their indulgence. 

The favored tract has been reserved 
to white ownership, and its advertise- 
ment as a White Man’s Country seems 
fairly justified. Fortunately, the Afri- 
cans in occupation were few and made no 
difficulty of vacating with just com- 
pensation; the Indians (mostly petty 
tradesmen and clerks) who followed up 
the pioneering whites are not allowed to 
acquire land in the reserved area. 
Though in the colony as a whole out- 
numbering the Europeans more than 2 
to 1, they are allowed only five elective 
representatives in the Legislative Coun- 
cil as against eleven for the Europeans. 
They are vociferous upon their griev- 
ances; only less so than their sentimental 
sympathizers in England. But the Colo- 
nial Office, though embarrassed, holds 
firm. It refuses to allow this extremely 
interesting experiment to be nullified by 


washy sentiment. The Government of 
India declares: “Public opinion through- 
out India regards the case of the Indians 
in East Africa as a test of the position 
of India in the British Empire.” Pre- 
cisely so. No doubt pressure will con- 
tinue for political and economic equaliza- 
tion of Indians with Europeans; let us 
hope for continued power of resistance 
in the Colonial Office. 

It were an interesting speculation how 
many white settlers may find comfort- 
able subsistence on the Kikuyu Reserve 
of 15,000 equare miles, about three- 
sevenths the size of Hungary. The pop- 
ulation of Hungary is about eight mil- 
lions. With equal density the population 
of the reserve would be about three and 
one-half millions. But, though predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, Hun- 
gary boasts important mining and manu- 
facturing industries, and great towns of 
ancient foundation; so its population is 
about answerable. So far the Kikuyu 
Reserve is almost purely agricultural 
and pastoral; considerable industrializa- 
tion seems unlikely ever. The present 
European population is, I gather, about 
10,000. As most of the land has been 
sold or leased by the British Government, 
most of the holdings must be very large. 

The importance of the problem of a 
supply of “African” labor leaps for 
notice. The rate of increase of the Eu- 
ropean population must be chiefly de- 
pendent on this factor. Now observe 
that the “African” population of all 
Kenya (223,000 square miles) totals 
only about 2,500,000; that of the total 
named a considerable proportion are 
nomads; that, though an important be- 
ginning has been made toward reclaim- 
ing the nomads to agriculture, in general 
the settled Africans prefer life on the 
lower altitude levels; and, finally, that 
as through the admirable efforts of the 
Government and the missionaries scien- 
tific methods of agriculture and stovk 
breeding increasingly find place among 
the natives, the latter are increasingly 
disposed to cultivate their own land or 
tend their own stock rather than hire 
themselves out. Yet the number of 
Africans working for Europeans in- 
creased from 53,000 in 1920 to 87,000 in 
1924, and against the above considera- 
tions it is to be urged that the African 
population bids fair to increase very 
greatly through the educational and san- 
itary measures of the Colonial authori- 
ties. 

I should suppose that the cherished 
ideal of a White Man’s Country implies 
the expectation that ultimately the 
greater part of the labor of the setile- 
ment shall be done by whites. But a too 
great zeal for rapid exploitation would 
not work that way. A parliamentary 
commission which visited the settlement 
in 1924 admiringly characterized the 
settlers as “pioneers in a hurry.” I do 
not share the admiration. I even dare 
to suggest that the shallow civilization 
of large parts of our own country sadly 
demonstrates that pioneers should not 
be in too much of a hurry. In this con- 
nection I learn without pleasure that 
certain companies have obtained authori- 
ty to import laborers from Portuguese 
East Africa into Kenya. 

Balancing the above considerations, I 
think that white immigration into the 
settlement will be rather slow for some 
years ahead, but that ultimately, if the 


settlers will eschew “hurry,” a good- 
sized (say, a million or so) prosperous 
community of whites is fairly assured to 
the Kikuyu Reserve. Already the set- 
tlement rejoices in goodly provision of 
schools, hospitals, newspapers, well-built 
farmhouses, fences and golf courses. 

The number is increasing of Europeans 
owning and operating plantations on the 
low coastal plain, and “jungle planta- 
tions” in the lowland adjacent to Victoria 
Nyanza, where the conditions are typical- 
ly tropical. On the coast land sisal, to- 
bacco and coco-nut plantations yield good 
returns, and the mangrove (the bark of 
which is used for tanning) is plentiful. 
The copra is of high quality. It is of 
remark that, owing to the breezes from 
the Indian Ocean, the coastal strip is 
more healthy than the coastal regions 
of most tropical countries. 

In the lake lowlands cotton is the most 
profitable crop, but the total area in 
Kenya suitable for cotton culture is small 
in the comparison with Uganda. The 
yield of two species of rubber vine is of 
some importance. 

The chief productions of the Kikuyu 
settlers are live stock, coffee, maize, 
wheat, barley, flax and vegetables. Me- 
rino sheep have been introduced, and 
there are ostrich farms. The coffee is 
much esteemed on the London market. 

The chief exports from Kenya are cof- 
fee, maize, hides and skins. Most of the 
hides and skins for export are being 
turned out by the Africans, whereas a 
few years ago they furnished scarcely 
anything, for export except sim-sim. 
Most of the external trade is via Mom- 
basa and the railroad, and the figures 
thereof include exports from and imports 
into Uganda and the northwest of Tan- 
ganyika. The total value of such exports 
in 1924 was £2,239,000, of imports £4,- 
038,000. I lack statistics as to Kenya’s 
present share of the experts from Mom- 
basa; in 1914 it was about 30 per cent. 
As to imports, I may only say that ap- 
parently Kenya takes more than half. 
Great Britain and India, I understand, 
supply over 50 per cent. of the imports. 
How the exports are now distributed I 
cannot discover. In 1911 the United 
States took 33 per cent., as against only 
15 per cent. for Great Britain. 

Prior to 1912 there were budget defi- 
cits, made up by grants in aid from the 
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imperial exchequer; since then there has 
been a favorable balance. 

Peering into the future, one seems to 
see the following possibilities: Pastoral 
aevelopment (through irrigation) im the 
vast arid, or nearly arid, steppes now 
roamed over by Galla and Somali; exten- 
sion of the area of white settlement as 
the result of exploration (the area al- 
ready reserved to white ownership is 
row thought to comprise nearly all of the 
land properly to be classified as White 
Man’s Country); exploitation of the vast 
forest wealth, to be made possible by 
transportation developments; discovery 
‘and exploitaticn of minerals, whereof no 
doubt there is great wealth (at present 
the only mineral exploitation of impor- 
tance is that of the Magadi soda lake); 
a limited industrialization, and the gen- 
eral expansion certain to result from in- 
crease of transportation facilities. 

The Prince is ostensibly on a hunting 
trip, but one may be sure that he will not 
set a bad example by hunting antelopes, 
zebras and such like beautiful and in- 
noxious animals now becoming sufficient- 
ly rare through the stupid ferocity of 
Europeans; but, another Alexander, he 
wiil consider only the nobler vermin (the 
lion, in particular) as suitable objects of 





his prowess. Certainly, except for the 
demands of the pot, he will leave the 
birds alone. Alas! dispatches tell of his 
hunting gnu in an automobile, a kind of 
sport unworthy of an Alexander. 

The capital of Kenya is Nairobi, in the 
Kikuyu Reserve (population 24,000); 
Mombasa, the chief port and largest 
town, has a population of 30,000. 


AUSTRALIA 
\ PROPOS of the British Govern- 


ment’s appeal to Australia for a- 


more liberal policy in respect of 
immigration from Britain, a commission 
on development and immigration ap- 
pointed by the Australian Government 
finds a total of 13,000 unemployed 
among 430,000 organized workmen con- 
cerning whom statistics were available, 
the total of organized workers being 
about 800,000. That is, about 10 per 
cent. are idle, about the same percentage 
as in England. 


FRANCE 


N the past three years France im- 
| ported between 1,340,000 and 1,455,- 
000 tons of crude and refined 
petroleum per annum, and between 635,- 
000 and 779,000 tons of heavy oils and 


petroleum by-products, at an annual 
cost ranging between two and three bil- 
lion francs; two-thirds. from America, 
the rest from British and“Duteh com- 
panies. As is sufficiently known, she 
hopes to free herself from dependence 
on the American, British and Dutch 
companies through her share in the 
Mosul fields and through arrangements 
with Russian, Polish and Rumanian 
sources of supply. 

Turning in to the Treasury of hoarded 
gold coin continues. 


GERMANY 


HE monthly report of the Prussian 
T Trade Ministry for September 
states that industrial activity con- 
tinued to decline during that month, but 
that, though the decline was greater than 
in August, “no crisis was visible.” Here 
is an interesting point. It would appear 
that production is falling off throughout 
the Reich much more slowly than un- 
employment; the unemployment increase 
being ascribed largely to economies, 
known in the new jargon as “rational- 
ization.” 
After. all, the decline on general bal- 
ance must be slight, for one hears of 
increased exports of iron and steel, the 


Germany Now Borrowing More at Home 


By ROBERT CROZIER LONG 


BERLIN, Sept. 24. 
r the meeting at Ziirich 
this month of the 
Union for Social Pol- 
icy, Professor M. J. 
Bonn, one of the best 
authorities on repara- 
tions, made the caus- 
tic remark that “Ger- 
aaj many is suffering 
‘from a borrowing mania. Every one 
who borrows regards himself as a great 
captain of industry.” 

fn Germany this remark has revived 
the old controversy between two schools, 
that of the Reichsbank President, Dr. 
Schacht, who frowns on all borrowing, 
and that of Minister of Industry Dr. 
Curtius, who holds that every dollar bor- 
rowed from abroad increases the repub- 
lic’s productive forces. Dr. Curtius is 
not alone. Director Jakob Goldschmidt 
of the Darmstaedter Bank holds that 
Germany without borrowing “would 
never have developed as she has done, 
would never have reached the present 
level of industrial productivity, a pro- 
ductivity which ultimately fosters her 
capital reaccumulation at home.” 











Marked Gain in Home Borrowing 


This month the borrower school got 
rew ammunition from an official report 
which shows that Germany is ever more 
and more supplying her capital needs 
out of her increasing savings. The total 
of loans floated at home far exceeds the 
total floated abroad. The ratio of out- 
standing home loans to foreign loans in- 
creases year by year. In mid-1928 only 
about one-quarter of all the new long- 
term indebtedness which began with the 
currency stabilization and the Dawes set- 
klement is indebtedness to abroad. The 
home capital market supplied the remain- 
ing three-quarters. 

There is a tendency abroad to ignore 
the fact that home borrowing quite as 
much as foreign borrowing influences the 
solvency of Germany’s public corpora- 
tions and private undertakings. It is the 
total indebtedness of borrowers that 
counts. The service of home loans com- 
petes with the service of foreign loans. 
The rule that loans must not be used un- 
productively applies equally to home and 
to foreign borrowing. Further, as Dr. 


Schacht pointed out a year ago, exces- 
sive borrowing at home may, by deplet- 
ing the native capital market, be the 
direct cause of borrowing abroad. Home 
and foreign borrowing cannot therefore 
be regarded as independent. Foreign 
investors should keep themselves _in- 
formed as to the relative paces of home 
and foreign borrowing, as to the shares 
in each of public corporations and pri- 
vate undertakings, and, finally, as to the 
position as compared with before the 
war. 


Indebtedness Smaller Than Pre-War 


On the last point there are no official 
data, but a banker’s estimate published 
last year shows that, as result of the in- 
flation relief, indebtedness is much small- 
er than in 1913. Long-term public and 
private debts in 1913 are estimated at 
$12,044,000,000, whereof $6,530,000,000 
fell to public debtors (Empire, States and 
municipalities), $4,263,000,000 (mostly 
mortgages) to real estate and $1,251,- 
000,000 (mostly bonds) to industry, 
trade and transport. In 1927 the post- 
stabilization debts of all three classes 
were estimated at $2,459,000,000, where- 
to came $3,295,000,000 of revalued paper 
mark debis, in all $5,754,000,000, or less 
than half the pre-war figures. 

The Berlin Institute for Study of Trade 
Fluctuations, an official body attached to 
the Bureau of Statistics, has this month 
issued a detailed return on indebtedness, 
differentiating between public and pri- 
vate borrowers and between home anid 
foreign loans. This return is reassuring. 
It shows that the native capital market 
is increasingly able to cope with the de- 
mand and that borrowing from abroad 
has not increased at anything like the 
same pace as borrowing at home. As the 
native capital market is fed by national 
savings, the return fully confirms what 
was stated about savings in THE AN- 
NALIST of May 4, 1928. 

The return deals exclusively with 
“new” long-term indebtedness; that is, 
with debts incurred since the Dawes plan 
came into force. It starts with the situ- 
ation at the end of 1925, the first borrow- 
ing year, and covers both public and pri- 
vate loans at home and abroad. It shows 





that by far the greatest part of the bor- 
rowing in the two and a half years cov- 
ered has been at home: 

Total “new” debts, Dec. 31, 1925, $987,- 
000,000; June 30, 1928, $4,753,000,000; 
thereof foreign Dec. 31, 1925, $317,000,- 
000, and June 30, 1928, $1,226,000,000, 
respectively. 

The home capital market began to re- 
vive in-early 1926. Between the begin- 
ning of 1926 and mid-1928 Germany bor- 
rowed from abroad $909,000,000, but she 
was able to borrow at home $2,867,000,- 
000. The ratio of foreign to home indebt- 
edness declined. At the beginning of 
1926 about 32 per cent. of outstanding 
loans represented debts to abroad, at the 
end of June, 1928, only some 26 per cent. 

In the two and a half years public 
bodies financed their needs ever more and 
more by applying to the home capital 
market. At the beginning of 1926 the 
indebtedness of public bodies in the shape 
of home bonds and communal loans was 
less than the total of their foreign bonds, 
but at the end of June, 1928, the home 
indebtedness exceeded the foreign by 153 
per cent. The same change took place, 
though to a much less extent, in the bor- 
rowing of private corporations. At the 
beginning of 1926 approximately 80 per 
cent. of the “new” debts of industrial, 
commercial and transport undertakings 
were to abroad; at the end of June, 1928, 
approximately 7 per cent. 


Clearly Less Dependence Upon Foreign 
Capital 


The figures make plain that Germany 
both in her public and private borrowing 
has become less dependent upon foreign 
capital and has increasingly relied upon 
home capital accumulation by way of 
saving. This statement, however, re- 
quires the qualification that parts of 
some reichsmark loans, classified above 
as “home,” have been taken up abroad. 
In August it was estimated that $250,- 
000,000 worth of mark mortgage bonds 
were in circulation outside Germany. 

In detail, the movement of German 
borrowing, public and private, at home 
and abroad, is shown by the return as 
follows. The figures give the outstand- 
ing “new” debts (in millions of dollars) 









August output making a high record for 
the year, namely, 310,000 tons, as against 
the 1927 monthly average of 137,000; 
also that machine tools, the pulp and 
paper industries, motors and agricultural 


machinery, are doing well; textiles and 
locomotives, on the other hand, faring 
badly. 


Bankruptcies in September numbered 
554, as against 364 in September, 1927. 

Sales of the potash syndicate in the 
first nine months of the year totaled 
1,155,215 metric tons of pure potash, as 
against 1,006,841 for the corresponding 
period of 1927. 

The following statement by Count von 
Bernstorff to the Assembly is interesting 
as an official presentment. It seems to 
call. for certain nuances of high im- 
portance, but it is interesting: 

“On Jan. 1, 1921, the effectives of the 
German Reichswehr had been reduced to 
100,000. By the Summer of 1920 the re- 
duction which was laid down for the 
German fleet had been completely effect- 
ed. By the end of the year 1922 the 
destruction and ree | over of arms 
and munitions provided for by the Treaty 
of Versailles had been carried out up to 
95 per cent. 

“In this way you will see that disarma- 
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Than Abroad 


at the two dates and are approximate, 
having been converted into dollars at 4 
to 1: 

Public indatietnem: 








ec. 31, '25. June 30, '28. 
Home bonds ........$16,000,000 ~ $588,000,000 
ee Ree 164,000,000 530,000,000 
Communal loans . .1734,000,000 745,000,000 
toes ate indebtedness: 

PR $29,000,000 $186,000,000 
Foreign ahuedowsJe-aee 133, me 7,000, 000 
City real estate...... 273, 498,000,000 
Agricultural ........ 238, 000 














These figures fully confirm the propo- 
sition that the home capital market has 
undergone a remarkable recovery. The 
ignoring of this recovery both at home 
and abroad is partly due to the fact that 
the monthly loan statistics cover only 
public and corporation borrowings and 
ignore new capital raised on the security 
of real estate, which constitutes a very 
large proportion—in 1928 about 47% per 
cent.—of all long-term borrowings. This 
is shown by the following official table, 
which gives the percentual proportions of 
the various classes of debts, home and 
foreign, outstanding two and a half years 
ago and last Summer: 


Indebtedness of: Dec.31,’25. Ju.30," 28. 
Pupils DOGO... ccscvcvsoccrs 31.80% 39.32% 


Industry, pw od transport. . 16.45% 13.28% 
City real estate............ 27. 31.47% 
yr ME wud be cawhes sede 24.11% 15.93% 


Regarded from the viewpoint that pub- 
lie borrowing is more often unproduc- 
tive than private, the increase above 
shown in the share of public borrowing 
and the decrease in the share of borrow- 
ing by industry, trade, and transport are 
unfavorable features. But in reality these 
changes are a result of, and a proof of, 
rapid reaccumulation of capital at home. 
As public bodies—the States and the 
municipalities—de not accumulate sav- 
ings, practically all of their demand for 
capital for new enterprises has to be met 
by borrowing. As against this, the in- 
dustrial, commercial, and transport un- 
dertakings are (in the shape of disclosed 
or hidden reserves) the biggest of all 
accumulators of savings, and they are, 
therefore, increasingly able to finance 
their expansion and development with- 
out borrowing. 

This tendency is likely to continue, 
and it is almost certain that when the 
United States resumes lending the chief 
German borrowers will be public bodies, 
in particular municipalities and associa- 
tions of municipalities. 
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The Commodity Price Level 


A Review of the Week Ended Tuesday, October 9, 1928 





I2ZICES of farm and 
food products have 
averaged generally 
lower, and The An- 
nalist Weekly Index 
of Wholesale Com- 
modity Prices has 
fallen to 150.2, sy 
. lowest since Aug. , 

as against 151. 0, the revised index mem- 
ber for a week ago. The outstanding 














making up our food products group ad- 
vanced, whereas eight (beef, ham, pork, 
veal, sugar, cottonseed oil, lard and co- 
coa) declined. 

Prices of cotton goods have worked 
higher influenced by favorable Septem- 
ber sales statistics and also by the Gov- 
ernment crop report which caused a 
sharp rally in spot cotton following sev- 
eral days of steady decline. Sales of 
cotton cloth last month, as reported by 






























































Outstanding Features in the Commodities 


Speculative Commodity Markets 


Cotton, Wheat, Corn, Rubber, Sugar, Coffee 





ITTON—The week un- 
der review has been a 
particularly eventful 
one in the cotton mar- 
ket because of the 
publication on Oct. 8 
of the Government re- 
port of the official es- 
timate of this year’s 

crop as indicated on Oct. 1, and because 

of publication by the Association of Cot- 














northern portions of the belt below aver- 
age temperatures prevented average de- 
velopment of bolls. In parts of Okla- 
homa continued drought has reduced the 
size of bolls and outturn of lint. On the 
other hand, a slight improvement has re- 
sulted in Mississippi and Louisiana due to 
favorable weather for maturing the crop., 

The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York in its statistical re- 
port on the production and sale of stand- 











declines of the week were in hogs, hides, the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- ton Textile Merchants of figures on pro- ard cotton cloths during September 
duction and sale of cotton cloth during showed sales amounting to 387,151,- 
THE ANNALIST WEEKLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE September. 600 yards. This was equivalent to 152.6 
COMMODITY PRICES (1913=100) The October crop report is perhaps the per cent. of production, which was 253,- 
185 ames 158 most important one of the season. This 688,000 yards. Average weekly produc- 
year the Department of Agriculture not tion for the month was 63,422,000 yards 
5 {\ \ a only reduced the indicated yield of cot- as compared with an average weekly pro- 
° ' / 1S F ton as the trade had anticipated, but cut duction of 60,494,000 yards during the 
HI ST, = the figures below 14,000,000 bales, which five weeks of August, and 72,275,000 
3 . * = proved a greater reduction than had been yards average weekly production during 
: be Fd = generally expected. As liquidation of the first six months of the year. 
“ \V™ 8 long accounts had been going on for ten Shipments amounted to 278,110,000 
- c M40 = days a prompt advance of more than yards or 109.6 per cent. of production. 
138 aa en Bie TA NE SEP OT WN BEET FEB RAR a Ta pr gr a SPOT PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 
1927 i 
oa - 20 Oct. 9, 1928. Oct. 2, 1928. Oct. 11, 1927. 
1. Farm 2.Foot 8. Textile 4. 5. 6. Building 7. Chem. eella- Com- Yineet, a. 2 pes DM tivensanesebeemaade $1.66 $1.65% $1.48% 
1927. Products. Products. Products. Fuels. Metals. Materiais. "yeala. neous. modities. Sate No. 3 yolow a Y ccceceeeecceeeceeecs 1.22% 1.14% 1.08% 
September ....145.9 153.9 150.1 161.5 1204 156. 134.3 1203 141.7 RM Bh EE, BEEN *=*20°0 28020 rsescnees . 52 58 
October ....... 149.4 1574 1568 1554 1189 1555 1340 1252 1488 ag RY” oS sdepeeabeaeepenpeabeiae 11 1.13 1.05% 
November .....149.9 157.2 153.7 1540 1184 152.0 1339 123.9 148.2 Cattle’ beat hee DU.) « -o-e oe ee eee ee ee ena se 815 4 90% 
ember .....147.7 154.7 151.3 1558 1194 149.1 133.7 1221 1466 S dete eee ene GE B.). Ee 17.50 16.00 
mere Hogs. , taiddling tb.) Chicago €100 Ib.)..... 85 10.55 -_ ™ 
1928 i MN an a caes esac enecees hs ; : 
January .......150.8 152.8 152.6 158.0 119.5 148.8 134.0 123.9 147.5 Wool, fine ~— tervitery | 3S EO 0 110 1.12 1.1 
February ....-.1469 150.6 1522 1558 1204 1503 1340 1250 145.9 Wool, Ohio delaines, greasy basis (ibj...... 'a7 ; 10@ 1.14 
FOR ......... 1466 1515 1627 1573 1204 1517 1433 1222 146.1 Steers, choice carcass (100 Ib.)....-..-...... 26.00 @27.00 2650 @28% 20 ise 46% 
April .......... 152.8 151.0 1527 1567 1206 151.6 1346 1180 148.0 Hams, picnics RE SoSSstaacncosocesetsacen an 17% 
FF ccceccooces 158.4 154.0 154.8 158.3 120.6 154.8 135.2 115.8 151.5 ork, af Pins 6 nebs¥bsd6ebunsenseees -50 33.50 33 ise 
June --151.7 152.7 153.7 159.8 120.7 155.0 134.9 115.8 149.4 Pork, bellies Cent bnedes 0600044400000C00s 19% “20 
ME oicccccnass 153.4 1529 1552 1615 1200 1565 1346 2117.1 150.6 ar, ranulated Ib) eee eee eae ( ; ose 0540 aseb@. 0610 
A OD seccctea 151.6 154.5 153.2 164.6 120.8 156.7 134.6 120.8 150.8 Te bn bb cbc ebhsabeeshewe 1T% 17% 1T% ; 
Seplember . 155.7 156.3 7152.3 +165.1 121.3 154.7 134.6 121.2 7152.9 Fiour. Minn. colt (ir. j id seen nedalacne edad 7.95 8.20 7.95 8.20 8 is “@ 9.30 
1927. ete Reale ae ne $i do ib’) 889 @t0.00 10-17 B29) 124 Guido 
Mee BBs cvecscn 148.2 156.6 157.2 155.6 119.3 155.3 1K4.2 124.1 148.4 Printel oth. 36%4-inch, 64x60, ich 88 . do sai ‘07% 1 nw” mat 
1928. on sheet -in * 
aus. A cckccece ae og ey 1s¢ 18 1s 1346 4 18 my dguble cuts, (vd estines = estas 08%@ .09 .08%@ .09 11%4@ .10% 
ae. Seeerree ° . ‘ . . le . . on arn, outhern 
Aus. Mencevene 151.2 154.8 153.0 165.3 120.5 156.8 134.6 120.6 150.9 20 b> phiideshenenanes wo-ply warps, No. 36 @ .36% .354@ .36 341 
Aug. 2........ 153.6 155.9 153.0 165.1 121.0 156.8 134.6 121.1 152.1 Worsted. yarn, Bradford. 2-40s, halfblood 2 ‘ : 
Sept. Bo vcedces 14.8 155.9 152.3 165.1 121.0 156.8 134.7 121.1 152.5 EE TD 5.46 000-46 00054455004046s000068 1.82 1.87% 1.85 1.87% 1.75 @ 1.77% 
Sept. 1h... ..... 155.9 158.7 1520 1648 1210 153.7 1348 120.7 153.5 glk, crack deobis exiza, 18-15 Gh} 22727777 5.25 @5.35 5.10 $ 5.20 5.20 @ 5.30 
Sept. 18........ 156.7 155.1 151.4 165.3 121.5 153.7 134.9 120.6 152.9 Rayon, domestic, 150 denier, A quality (Ib.) 1.50 1.50 1.50 
See me a eS oS i Ss 2 i] |Siteeeacec cas | A 
oR tetedee GE a A sc et ee er epeerpeeerepeem AE ONE 1.75 @190 175 @1.90 1.75 @190 
tRevised. Coke. ‘Connelisville furnace (ton) ........... 2.75 2.75 2.85 
Gasoline, at ay stat ~ ov. yo =f . see? 
e « 
leather, wool, dressed meats and sugar. chants, made a rather remarkable show- | Petroleum’ crude, at well, Oil, Paint ‘and — _ 
, , gz : lade a etroleum 
The only notable gains were in corn, ing. Their ratio to production was 152.6, | pD™WE Reporter average for 10 fields (bbl.) 1.500 rare 18:00. 
steers, cotton goods and silk. the highest monthly figure with one ex- Finished steel, Tfon aes composite (100 Ib.). 7 2 2 331 1% 
. P - y =| COPper, CLECTFOLYTIC CID.) «2c ence ccc cc www wnneeee . e a 
The decline in hogs was severe and fol- ception in the nearly three-year period Te Fa Rdddbatdeadn<utentsnedssydscehesucd i) , 0655 625 
lowing declines of greater magnitude in’ ©°veTed by these statistics. Shipments | Zin. ‘Rast’ St. Louis dib.)..2..22222222. ‘ 0625 } 0605@.0610 
the two preceding weeks brought the av- exceeded production by nearly 10 per Lumber, American Contractor composite ae nt ante 
erage price at Chicago down to $9.85, as °ent-, so that stocks on hand declined Brick, American Gontract’ r gomposite(1,000) 14.58 14.58 15.09 
. J j ructural stee! merican Contractor com- 
compared with a peak of $12.65 as re- ‘Sharply. Unfilled orders naturally rose II oon: scenasceconseitnes 1.95 1.95 1.75 
cently as Sept. 17. Cattle declined but sharply, at the end of the month being Cement, American Contractor composite “a en on 
rallied Monday and Tuesday to a level larger than at any time in the last eleven Leather, Union backs (ib.) ..2.20000000000221 “762 66 4 
somewhat above that of the previous months. Hides, native steers, ae. SMe cadences .23 23 @ .24 “ 23 
2 ‘ Improvement in the coal industry has Paper, oy roll Wkratt” (dd i ccd sa S50. : ~ 2 30 a75 
Tuesday. A sharp rise in cash corn was : J ip ‘ : ; o oe . 
the feature of the week’s grain market; been reflected in a slight increase in Rubber, PI. st latex crepe (Ib.) .......-.+- 19% 9H 194O 19% 33940 .33 
"prices and a spurt in production. Car 


wheat, oats and rye also showed gains. 

The hide market continued weak, and 
the weakness extended throughout the 
leather markets. The shoe business is 
active, August output by all companies 
having been extremely heavy, but stocks 
of hides and skins are higher and buyers 
are showing no confidence in the market. 
The decline is not a good omen for the 
future, since hide prices have the repu- 
tation of being a good forecaster of fu-~ 
ture business conditions, and it is particu- 
larly disturbing coming at the season 
when there is usually a pronounced up- 
ward tendency. 

Wool prices have experienced further 


loadings of coal in September also 
showed a sharp gain over August. Iron 
and stee! composites are unchanged, but 
prices are very firm. Steel scrap prices, 
allowing for seasonal variation, are now 
at the highest level since the Spring of 
1927. The decline in the metal group 
was due to aluminum and tin. 

The gasoline markets suffered declines 
at several points, although crude petro- 
léum prices were unchanged, with the 
exception of minor revisions in Califor- 
nia. Domestic crude production is still 
increasing, the total for the week ended 
Sept. 29 making a new high record. 

DAILY SPOT PRICES. 











three-quarters of a cent occurred, prices 
rising above 19% cents for near-by de- 
liveries before the quantity of contracts 
for sale halted the advance. 

Actual figures reported were for a 
crop of 13,993,000 equivalent 500-pound 
bales and the condition of the crop on 
Oct. 1 was 54.4 per cent. of normal. 

This compares with 54.2 per cent. a 
year ago, 61.3 per cent. in 1926 and 56.6 
per cent. in 1925, and indicates an ap- 
proximate yield of 149.1 pounds per acre, 
compared with 154.5 in 1927 182.6 in 
1926, and 156.3 as the ten-year average 
from 1917 to 1926. 


Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month were 417,245,000 yards, or 5.5 per 
cent. less than at the beginning of the 
month. Unfilled orders on Sept. 30 
amounted to 398,005,000 yards, an in- 
crease of 37.7 per cent. as compared with 
unfilled orders on Sept. 1. . 

These statistics on the manufacture and 
sale of standard cotton goods are com- 
piled from data supplied by twenty-three 
groups reporting through the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc. The statistics cover upwards of 300 
classifications or constructions of stan- 


recession, apparently as a result of un- *Cotton. tWheat. $Corn. $Hogs. The reduction of 446,000 bales in the dard cotton cloths and represent a large 
favorable developments in foreign mar- Qct..2..... 12% 1 — + 10.55 forecast represents approximately the part of the total production of these 

kets, particularly in London and Aus- Oct. 4..... 19.25 12 10.55 reduction due to unfavorable climatic de- fabrics in the United States. 
tralia. The decline this week has been Q¢t §----- 13-8 iss 10.0 = velopments of the month, the department A sustaining influence in the cotton 
fairly severe. ae 8..... 19.28 - $ e WY observed. market this week was the continued im- 
Wholesale food prices continued their *Middling New a a +tNo. 2 red. New In the South Atlantic States excessive provement in the cotton goods trade. 
York. %No. 2 yellow, New York. {Dar’s The demand for goods has increased to 


downward tendency. Only one item (cof- 
fee) out of the twenty-two commodities 


average, Chicago. 
D. W. ELLSworTH. 





and continuous rains caused heavy losses 


from boll weevil and boll rot. In the 


an extent that sales have exceeded pro- 
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duction. This applies not only to the do- 
mesti¢c markets but.to the foreign mar- 
kets as well, especially Manchester, 
which has reported an increased demand 
from India and China as well as from the 
Continent and Near East. 


Range of Cotton Future Prices. 


Dec.— — 
. Low. Hi 


t. Jan. 
High. Low. High gh. Low. 
Oct. 1. .19.43 19. 19. 19.16 19. 19.13 
Oct. 2..19.33 19.06 19.30 19.03 19.24 18.96 
Oct. 3..19.23 19.00 19.20 18.93 19.04 18.90 
Oct. 4..19.24 18.98 19.20 18.95 19.16 18.90 
Oct. 5..18.90 18. 18.96 18.82 18.91 18.75 
Oct. 6..18.88 18.81 18.82 18.72 18.74 18.65 
Wk’s rge.19.43 18.81 19.42 18.72 19.35 18.65 
Oct. 8..18.75 18.57 18.91 18.15 18.84 18.15 
Det. 9..19.39 19. 18.92 19.26 18.86 
Oct. oy 19.03 18.91 18.98 18.80 18.93 18.70 
close... 19.02 18.90@18.92 18.86@18.88 
—Mar.—— oy a 
e- Low. High. w. High. we. 
Oct. 1. .19. 18.98 19.10 18.80 18.99 18.72 
Oct. 2..19.11 18.83 19.02 18.72 18.92 18.63 
Oct. 3..19.01 18.80 18.92 18.80 18.80 18.58 
Oct. 4..19.03 18.77 18.91 18.65 18.78 18.53 
Oct. 5..18.78 18.63 18.68 18.52 18.54 18.41 
Oct. 6..18.63 18.53 18.52 18.43 18.40 18.30 
Wk’s rge.19.20 18.53 19.10 18.43 18.99 18.30 
Oct. 8..18.75 18.14 18.73 18.03 18.52 17.95" 
Oct. 9..19.15 18.73 19. 18.64 18.94 18.53 
Oct. 6 -18.80 18.57 18.72 18.50 18.54 18.40 
Oct. 1 
close. ..18.72@18.74 18.65@18.66 18.50N 


Into sight figures increased to nearly 
800,000 bales and exceeded those of any 
single week last season. In the corre- 
sponding. week two years ago the crop 
movement reached its peak with a total 
of 940,000 bales, which made a new high 
record. 


WHEAT 


URING the first half of the week 
[LD ome: review wheat futures were 
strong, but in the second half of the 
period liquidation became heavy, and the 
Government crop report issued on Tues- 
day, Oct. 9, was construed as mildly 
bearish, with the result that prices 
showed a fractional net loss for the 
period. 
In the Oct. 1 forecast for wheat the 
Department of Agriculture showed little 








estimate for Winter wheat places pro- 
duction at 579,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 579,000,000 bushels indicated a 
month ago and 553,288,000 harvested last 
year. Indicated production of Spring 
wheat is 85,000,000 bushels of durum and 
240,000,000 bushels of other Spring 
wheat against 84,866,000 and 237,607,000 
indicated last month and 76,155,000 and 
243,152,000 bushels harvested last year. 

A bearish interpretation was placed on 
the Northwestern grain dealers’ estimate 
on the three Northwestern provinces with 
thrashing returns suggesting a yield of 
558,000,000 bushels, or 34,000,000 bushels 
in excess of the Government September 
returns, and compared with 413,000,000 
bushels harvested last year. The August 
frost did considerable damage to the 
quality in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
About 83 per cent. of the wheat is 
thrashed in the three provinces. 

Samples of Alberta wheat received this 
week, however, said to represent about 10 
per cent. of the total crop of that prove 
ince and Saskatchewan, were absolutely 
unfit for anything except feed, and, while 
the trade still regard the c:p as a large 
one from a milling standpoint, many ar- 
gue the yield of good quality wheat is 
not likely to be much over 500,000,000. 

The latest official estimates show that 
the wheat harvest of France will be 
nearly 15,000,000 bushels in excess of 
last year. The latest estimate places 
the yield at 75,566,680 quintals of 3% 
bushels each, compared with 75,150,440 
last year. It is estimated that, even with 
the increased yield, France will be 
obliged to import during the season be- 
tween 12 and 15 million quintals. 


CORN 


tendencies characterized the corn 
futures markets this week. The 
Government report on corn was con- 


Mende trading and rising price 






















zone of the country. 





















LONDON PARIS 


Increase of Capital 


from Lire 200,000,000 to Lire 300,000,000 of the 


Societa Industrie 


Elettro-Telefoniche 


(S.LET) 
Turin (Italy) 


The S. I. E. T. is a holding company, performing in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial operations in con- 
nection with its important participations which amount 
to approximately 65% of the entire telephone system 
of Italy, and serves a population of 19,550,000 inhabi- 
tants (almost half of the entire population of Italy), 
and comprises in its territory the greatest industrial 


The new shares (par value 100 lire) were offered the 
latter part of September in Italy at the price of 
Lire 132.50 per share, carrying a dividend from Ist of 
March, 1928. The dividend for last year was 9% 
on the par value of the shares, and it is estimated that 
the same dividend will be distributed for 1928. 


Quotations and further particulars on request 


J. A. Sisto & Co. 


New York 
Representatives: 
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strued by the trade as rather bullish, be- 
ing 28,000,000 bushels less than the Sep- 
tember figures and 66,000,000 bushels 
under the average of the recent private 
returns. At 2,903,272,000 bushels, how- 
ever, it is still 130,000,000 bushels above 
last year’s harvest. 

Bulls who went out of their mixed corn 
through the delivery of 2,900,000 bush- 
els on September sales at the maturity 
of that month have sold all but 750,000 
bushels of their white and yellow corn 
and are meeting strong enough demand 
to dispose of this balance within a short 
time. Industrial interests who use large 
quantities of old corn at this season find 
that Chicago is the only market where 
they can obtain the grain and they are 
bidding relatively high prices. 

Range of Grain Future Prices. 
Chicago Prices. 


WHEAT 
—-Dec.— ——Mar.—— ——_-_May—- 
High. Low. High. Low. — Low. 
on. 14...2 +h i 1.20% 1. 1.233% 
Oct. 2...1. 1.165% 1.23 1.20% 1.26% 1.23% 
Oct. 3...1.18% 1.17 1.23% 1.21% 1.26” 1.24% 
Oct. 4...1.1 1st 1.22 1.26 1.245 
Oct. 5...1. 1.17% 1. 1.22% 1.26% 1.25 
Oct. 6...1. 1.19 1.245, 1.23% 1.26% 1.25% 
Wk’'s rge..1.20% 1.16% 1.245% 1.20% 1.26% 1.23% 
Oct. 8...1.21 1. 1.25 1.23 1.27% 1.255% 
Oct. 9,..1.19 117% 1.23% 1.22% 125% 1-244 
Oct. 10. ..1.17% 1.15% 1.22 1.20 1.24% 1.23 
Oct. 10 
close.... 1.16% 1.20% 1.23% 
CORN 
—Dec.—— ——March—— ——_May—— 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
oe 1... , a 815% .80% .8444 .82% 
a 815% .80% .8414 .835 
gt oe fy 
ict. oe P o e d he 
Oct. 5.... sh | ‘4 [88 ‘86a 
5 eased ft 86 84% 88% 87h 
Whk’s rge.. .63% .78% .86 .84% .88% .82% 
Oct. 8... 83 .81% .85% . 88 86% 
Oot. 9... 82 ‘81% ‘84% ‘83% (86% ‘86% 
Oct. 10... 82% . 84% 8246 87 .84% 
Oct. 10 
close. . 80 82% 85 
OATS 


—Dec.—— ——March—— ——May—— 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low 
es Se - pri 435% .45% 44% 
Oct. -s é -44 A3% 45% «45 
Oct. 3... .@ d ‘42 444% 45% 45% 
Ll ee b a 44% 45% 4B% 
Oct. 6&.... d 45 445, .46% .45% 
Oct. 6... 44%. .4 45% «45 465, .45% 
Wk’s rge.. .44% .42% .45% .48% .46% .44% 
Oct. 8... .44 43% . 44% 46% .45% 
Oct. 9. SB” an Mac ie* “Se 
Oct. 10.. 42% .44 .44 45% .45% 
Oct. 10 
close 42%, -44% 45% 
RYE 
——Dec.——_ Mar.—— —May—— 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
Oct. “zi 1.01% 1. 1.02 d . el 
Oct. 2...1 1.01% 1. 1.02 1. 1. 
Oct. 3...1% 1. 1, 1.04% 1. Looe 
Oct. 4...1.05% 1. 1. 1. 1.08% 1.0644 
Oct. oo © 1. 1, ¥ 1. 1.08? 
Oct. oe $3 1, 1, 1.10% 1. ‘ 
Wk’s rge..1.075% 1.01% 1.00% 1.02 1.10% 1.03% 
Oct: 8...1.00 1. 1.22 2.08 1.11% 1.00% 
Oct. 9...1.06 1. 1.08% 1.07 1.10 1.08% 
Oct. 10 . 1.04% 1. Lost 1.04% 1.08% 1.06% 
close 1.03% 1.05 1.07 


RUBBER 


RADING in crude rubber futures 
T has been gaining in volume and 

prices have been relatively firm 
during the past week. Trade buying 
has continued in substantial volume, ‘but 
the disposition on the part of estates to 
let moderate quantities go at prevailing 
prices was still in evidence. The third 
annual report of the Rubber Exchange 
of New York, which was published this 
week, disclosed the fact that a total of 
$295,000,000 was represented by the fu- 
tures contracts traded on the Exchange 
during the year ended Aug. 31, 1928. A 
total of 188,400 contracts, equivalent to 
4,710,000 long tons, changed hands. In 
his report, F. R. Henderson, President, 
pointed out that the year had been a 
difficult one for the rubber industry and 
that the uncertainty of the market at 
times had restricted operations. He said 
that manufacturers were compelled to 
take heavy losses in the first half of 
the year, due to the announcement of 
the ending of the British restriction of 
exports on Nov. 1, but that the outlook 
for the future was decidedly bright. 
“Facing, as we do, a free market in 








rubber beginning Nov. 1, I feel that we 
ean confidently expect a material in- 
crease in the activity of the Exchange,” 
Mr. Henderson said. “Restriction of out- 
put on the plantations during the last 
five years has been a deterrent to the 
encouragement of trading, and the new 
order of things will unquestionably make 
for better conditions in all branches of 
the industry.” 


Range of Rubber Future Prices. 
——Dec.—— ——Jan.——- ——Mar. 


High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
Oct 1. .18. 18.20 18. 18.20 18.40 18.30 
Oct 2..18.50 18.50 18.40 18.40 18.50 18.40 
Oct 3..18.50 18.30 18.40 18.20 18.40 18.40 
Oct 4..18.60 18.40 18.40 18.30 18.60 18.40 
Oct. 5. .18.80 .60 oan --. 18.60 50 
Oct. 6..19.00 18.70 18.80 18.60 18.90 -18.80 
Wk's rge.19.00 18.20 18.80 18.20 18.90 18.30 
Oct. 8..18.80 18.60 18.40 18.40 18.70 18.50 
Oct. 9..18.60 18.40 18.50 18.40 18.60 18.40 
Oct. 48. -18.90 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.60 18.50 
ct. 
close. ..18.60@18.70 18.50@18.50 18.60 
—May— —-July— 
High. Low. High. Ww. 
Oct. 1. weeeseees + 18.40 18.40 18.60 18.40 
Oct. ES 18.60 18.60 18.70 18.60 
Oct Ee ca --. 18.60 18.50 
Oct aR 18.70 18.60 18.80 18.60 
Oct ingts <a screen 9. 18.80 18.90 18.80 
Oct. scare ais witch oe 19.10 19.00 19.30 19.00 
Week's range........ 19.10 18.40 19.30 18.40 
Sa eer” 19.00 18.70 19.10 18.70 
a eee 18.70 18.50 18.80 18.60 
WE: ° Eiiwtscacslecs anak 18.80 18.70 19.00 18.80 
Oct. 10, clese.....+. 18.70@18.80 18.80@18.90 


SUGAR 


ARKETS in raw sugar and sugar 
Mi futures remained dead-centered 
this week. Colonel Tarofa, who 
formulated the Cuban restriction law for 
1927, is reported to be active in urging 
continuation of restriction, with predic- 
tions that nonrestriction. of the Cuban 
crop will bring great economic distress 
to Cuba. It is regarded as_ highly 
doubtful, however, that his advice will 
be followed. 

It is reported that a strong lobby is 
being organized in Washington to work 
for higher tariff on sugar. 

The Domestic Sugar Producers’ As- 
sociation announced this week that its 
advices indicate that the United States 
1928 sugar beet crop will yield 985,000 
short tons of sugar, as compared with 
1,076,000 tons for 1927, a drop of 91,000 
tons. 

The sugar beet harvest is now under 
way in seventeen beet growing States 
from Ohio to the Pacific Coast. The 
shrinkage in the crop was ascribed 
primarily to the planting of a smaller 
acreage, particularly in Colorado. 

“Invasion of foreign sugar into Amer- 
ica, with its restrictive effect upon the 
domestic market,” was given by the as- 
sociation as the principal reason for the 
restricted planting. 

Range of Sugar Future Prices. 


—Dec.—— ——Jan.— ——Mar.—. 
High. Low. ay Low. High. Low. 
Oct. 1..207 3205 @ 2.08 213 2.12 
Oct. 2.. 2.08 2.00 2.11 2.08 2.14 2.11 
Oct. 3.. 205 2.03 2.07 205 211 2.10 
Oct. 4.. 2.07 2.05 2.08 2.07 13 2.11 
Oct. 5.. 2.08 2.07 2.10 2.08 2.14 2.13 
Wk’s rge. 2.08 2.00 2.11 2.05 2.14 2.10 
Oct. 8.. 2.11 2.08 2.11 2.08 216 2.14 
Oct. 9.. 2.08 2.07 2.00 2.08 2.14 2.13 
Oct. 10.. 2.08 2.06 2.08 2.07 2.15 2.12 
Oct. 10 
close 2.07 2.08 2.14 
—May—— ——July—— ——Sept.—— 
High. Low. ie les. =. Low. 
Oct eee 2.19 2. 2.27 2.36 2.3b 
Oct 2.. 221 219 223 226 2.37 32.35 
Oct. 3.. 2.18 2.17 227 225 2.35 2.33 
Oct 4.. 2.20 2.18 2.29 2.27 2.37 2.35 
Oct. -5.. 2.22 2.21 2231 229 2.39 2.38 
Whkh’s rge. 2.22 2.17 2.31 2.25 2.39 2.33 
Oct. 8.. 2.23 2.22 2.32 2.29 240 2.3% 
Oct. 9.. 2.21 2.21 2.29 2.29 2.38 2.37 
Oct. 10.. 2.21 2.20 2.30 2.29 2.38 2.36 
Oct. 10 
close... 2.21 2.29 2.37 
“With adequate protection against 


this avalanche of concessionary foreign 
sugar, America’s beet, can and corn in- © 
dustry could be developed to the point 
of producing the major part of the 
sugar that this country requires. 
“Without this protection the industry 
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i waseeanesvanabonse ity WO main impressions 
il stand out in the ob- 
| aT server’s mind as rep- 
= resenting the domi- 
T nant interests of last 
week’s convention in 
Philadelphia of the 
American Bankers As- 
sociation. The first is 
the concern felt by the bankers of the 
country over the present state and use of 
bank credit; this concern was expressed 
not only in the resolutions adopted by the 
General Convention, but in several of the 
leading addresses. The second is the 
energetic and systematic way in which 
the more progressive bankers of the 
country are undertaking to adopt and to 
enforce everywhere the standards and 
methods of sound banking practice. It 
was pointed out in more than one of the 
addresses that there are too many banks 
and too many bankers — especially tov 
many inefficient bankers; and-as the 
crusade for sound banking practices 
everywhere falls within the scope of the 
Clearing House Division of the asso¢ia- 
tion, the convention program of that divi- 
sion was especially prominent, especially 
forceful, and is given in this survey a 
proportionately prominent space. Its pur- 
poses are also fully set out in the resolu- 
tions it adopted. 

Besides these two main impressions 
there are many others less insistent. 
They might be, in a way, suggested in 
the statement that the detailed proceed- 
ings of the convention—too detailed to 
recall minutely—somehow, nevertheless, 
give the observer a substantial picture of 
ceaseless activity throughout the country 
—of a constant and resourceful effort in 
all situations to raise the standards of 
banking practice and to enable the indi- 
vidual banker to play his part in sustain- 
ing the prosperity of the country. Natur- 
ally, a composite picture cannot be satis- 
factorily drawn with a sharp point, and 
it is perhaps as well to leave with this 
attempt what was, after all, a supreme 
impression—that of sagacious, persistent 
effort to build up and improve. 


The Question of Program Making 


Outsiders at a great convention may 
perhaps sometimes get useful impres- 
sions as to what the musical public calls 
“program making.” From this point of 
view two or three comments may perhaps 
be fittingly made on the Philadelphia 
convention. 

The first is not an adverse criticism, 
but the obvious explanation of the con- 
fusion which would be experienced by 
any one trying to read in extenso the 
detailed records of all the meetings. For 
special purposes the convention is divided 
into four divisions and two sections, mak- 
ing six subdivisions, each of which has its 
own i airly definite field. At the sessions 
of e: :h of these six subdivisions, the 
President very properly covers in his 
speech not only some of the special inter- 
ests of his division, but the general set- 
ting of banking fact with which that 
interest is concerned. Consequently, the 
Presidential addresses of the subdivisions 
inevitably deal in considerable part with 
the same general body of banking facts 
and experiences. This leads, naturally 
enough, to a considerable duplication of 
subject matter, and to some forecasting 
of the things which are later on ex- 
pressed in formally adopted resolutions. 
For these two reasons, this survey omits 
any reproduction of the divisional Presi- 
dential addresses. 

Another comment upon the program 
making of the convention tends to be 
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less approving. The subject of Presi- 
dent Alderman of the University of Vir- 
ginia, “The Strength of Democracy,” 
able and interesting as his address was, 
proved entirely outside the range of 
banking interests. It seems to this 
recorder that for the General Convention 
addresses should deal primarily with 
banking topics. 


A Missed Opportunity 


One considerable opportunity was 
missed in the failure of the convention 
program makers, with their President’s 
recommendation for an International 
Banking Conference before them, to pro- 
vide for a speech from some European 
banker of the standing of Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, for example, which should have 
brought to the convention that larger 
and more vivid influence of our inter- 
national concerns which was obviously in 
President Preston’s mind. It would seem 
that the General Convention might easily 
have been made not merely an Ameri- 
can event, but at least a European event 
in addition, if some such provision as 
this had been made. 


The Leading Addresses 


Of the addresses before the General 
Convention, that of President Preston of 
the association, is given in full, as is 
also that of Governor Young of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The two others 
featured in this part of the program 
were, first, that by President Alderman, 
already referred to and not reproduced 
here for the reason already given—that 
its subject was really extraneous matter 
for a bankers convention. 

The remaining address in this group 
was that of Dean Russell of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin, who, under the somewhat fanci- 
ful title, “Upholding the Hands of 
Moses,” discussed at great length the 
situation of the farmer. Dean Russell 
emphasized chiefly tax relief of farm 
lands through an adjustment of the tax- 
ation situation, which should rest on the 
ability to pay, coupled with the recogni- 
tion that the capital values of farms 
must reflect earning power rather than 
inflated prices for real estate. 

Of the five addresses, in addition to that 
of President Preston, which are pretty 
fully reprinted in the following pages, 
three of chief general interest were those 
by Governor Young of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Chairman Louis McFadden 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and that of Colonel Leonard 
P. Ayref of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. All of these dealt from varied 
points of view with the present situa- 
tion and prospects of the great volume 
of bank credit outstanding; with the 
manner in which it might or could be 
liquidated; and the relation of the Reserve 
System and the Reserve Banks to present 
money market and credit facts, and to 
the questions of policy therein involved. 

The remaining two speeches here re- 
printed relate the experiences of two 
types of clearing house organization. 
One tells the experience of a regional 
clearing house association in Nebraska, 
where permanent assignment of a State 
bank examiner to a specified group of 
banks produced great improvement dur- 
ing the year, and showed the large possi- 
bilities in a permanent establishing of 
such a system. 

The second address, that by Haynes 





MacF adden, describes a different type of 
improvement work in the State of 
Georgia, one which is quite as striking 
in its disclosure of banking inefficiency, 
and of banking improvement ‘by mutual 
effort, as the very different undertak- 
ing in Nebraska. 

The discussions at the sessions of the 
clearing house section brought out many 
other interesting points bearing on bank- 
ing practice and its improvement, espe- 
cially in relation to the soundness and 
survival of small country banks. Anoth- 
er feature of the clearing house session 
was the plea by A. G. Veigel, State Com- 
missioner of Banks of Minnesota, for the 
power of State banking commissioners, 
and the exercise of their initiative in the 
use of that power, in reducing by order 
bank rates on deposits which are too 
high for the proper profit to the bank, 
but which are continued in a spirit of 
competition or because the actual losses 
from them are not recognized. 


State Taxation of Banks 


State taxation of national banks was 
a topic which received a good deal of 
earnest attention. President E. A. Ont- 
hank, President of the Safety Fund Na- 
tional Bank of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, called attention to State taxation 
of national banks in his Presidential ad- 
dress. He pointed out that “the record 
of. State taxation of banks shows unris- 
takably the value of restrictions carried 
in Section 5219 of the revised statutes 
of the United States. Therefore, the 
persistent efforts being made to break 
down this limitation call for vigorous 
action. The situation has become critical, 
and it is our responsibility to guard 
against the creation of incorrect under- 
standing in the light of which the work 
of those who seek to impose higher taxes 
upon banks might seem to be justified.” 

A rather closely technical discussion of 
State taxation of national banks was 
given before the same division by Philip 
Nichols, Tax Counsellor of the Massachu- 
setts National Bank Association. 

State taxation of State banks, an 
allied topic, was discussed by Charles H. 
Mylander, Secretary of the Ohio Banks 
Association, before the Savings Bank 
Division. 

Great Gains in Trust Company Activity 


Some striking points were brought out 
in the session of the Trust Company Di- 
vision, where President McLucas in his 
address reported: 


“How successfully the fiduciary idea 
is being carried to the American people 
is indicated by two surveys that weré 
conducted during the year by committees 
of the Trust Company Division. Re- 
sponses from more than 1,000 banks and 
trust companies to a questionnaire sent 
out by our Committee on Publicity re- 
vealed that the number of times these 
institutions had been named as executor 
or trustee under wills during 1927 was 
four and a half times as great as in 
1923. In fact, the number of appoint- 
ments reported for that single year was 
greater than for the three years of 1923, 
1924 and 1925, combined. 

“More and more the proceeds from life 
insurance are being brought within the 
protection of trust agreements. A survey 
madé by our Committee on Insurance 
Trusts discloses that the amount of in- 
surance deposited under trust agree- 
ments during 1927 was eight times as 
much as for 1923. 

“While this impressive growth is per- 
haps the most spectacular phase of the 
trust business, there are certain definite 
trends and broad tendencies to be ob- 
served. 


“Will-making is becoming more gen- 
eral. While the failure of the average 
American to provide for the distribution 
of his property upon his death by a will 
still amounts to a national! shortcoming, 
each year an increasing percentage of 
people dying with sufficient property to 
probate are making this provision. 

“More money is being left in trust. It 
appears that there is a growing disposi- 
tion to leave wealth in the form of in- 
come rather than round sums. 

“The charges for trust service are 
showing greater uniformity. There is 
a noticeable tendency in various parts of 
the country for banks and trust com- 
panies to adopt fee schedules that pro- 
vide for a greater standardization. This 


action, happily, is discouraging the prac- 


tice of be od for trust service.’ Com- 
petition is being based more and more on 
quality than on price.” 

In connection with the Trust Division 
session, F. C. Mortimer, Vice President of 
the Citizens National Bank and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles, made an earn- 
est argument against permitting “invest- 
ment trusts” to use the word “trust” as 
part of their title. He said that efforts 
were being made in California in this 
direction, asserting that many persons, 
having in mind the obligations of a trust 
company under a deed, or trust instru- 
ment were likely to be deceived into 
thinking that the investment trust re- 
ceived their money for investment under 
similarly large responsibility for the out- 
come. He said that there should be no 
statutory law to suppress investment 
trusts, but that some measures should be 
taken, if any could be found, to discour- 
age the use of that word in the title of 
investment companies. 

The trust company division adopted 
a brief resolution commending the plan 
of the Community Trust “alike to the 
financial institution which may be trus- 
tees and to the public at large, which 
is the ultimate and perpetual beneficiary 
of its service.” 


Fear of Branch Banks Not Gone 


With the branch banking debate of re- 
cent years pretty thoroughly quieted by 
last year’s McFadden amendment to the 
banking law, last week’s convention 
heard only a mention of the former 
issue. It was taken up-to some extent, 
however, in a paper by R. S. Hecht, 
President of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, who 
spoke on the thesis that good manage- 
ment and cooperation would assure the 
retention of the independent bank. Mr 
Hecht pointed out what he considered 
the dangers inherent in branch banking, 
and little less in the newer device of 
group banking. He admitted that in his 
observation some: very bitter opponents 
of branch and group banking had beer. 
converted by the purchase of their own 
banks by such organizations. Good 
banking, he asserted, was the best de- 
fense against the spirit of branch and 
chain systems; but he seemed to feei, 
nevertheless, that an extension of these 
systems was all but inevitable. 

A curious note on country bank prac- 
tice came from Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency J. W. McIntosh, who spoke before 
the National Bank Division or the danger 
to all banks, and especially to small ones, 
in buying high-yield bonds, either for 
secondary reserve, for investment, or for 
resale to clients. It seems a little sur- 
prising that this Federal official should 
have to emphasize as strongly as he did 
the folly of bank Presidents buying from 
“high-pressure” salesmen unsound securi- 
ties which in time of need shrank severely 
in market value, and were sometimes a 
dead loss. Mr. McIntosh based his warn- 
ings, however, on the fact that he had had 
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to deal officially with banks which had 
become embarrassed by following just 
this plainly unsound course. 


Poliey of the New President 


President Craig B. Hazlewood, newly 
elected executive of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, gave in his speech of acceptance 
an outline of policy. 

“I propose,” said Mr. Hazlewood, “that 

we emphasize this year the study of all 


phases of bank technique and the dis- 
semination of information regarding 
standard practice and efficient and 
profitable bank operation. In particular, 
I see great possibilities and need for 
research and leadership in matters of 
bank management and administration. 
If there is any lesson to be learned from 
studies and surveys of the banking busi- 
ness which have been made in this coun- 
try, it is the imperative necessity for 
better management. 

“The new administration means to 


promote the regiona] examination plan. 
This plan has two objectives,” Mr. Hazle- 
wood explained, “first, more thorough 
and constructive bank examination; and 
second, the organization of community 
interest for the discussion of bank prob- 
lems. We will employ in this effort the 
most expert counsel we can obtain and 
the best brains we can find in our or- 
ganization. 

“I am of the opinion,” said Mr. Hazle- 
wood, “that the time has come when the 
American Bankers’ Association, which 





includes in its membership most of the 
skilled men of our profession, should 
recognize the importance of manage- 
ment in the banking field, and should 
insist upon the highest professional 
standards among those charged with the 
responsibilities of managing our banks. 
I believe that the banking profession will 
rise to a new dignity, that banking prac- 
tice will become infinitely more skillful, 
and that the standards of safety will be 
placed upon a much higher level.” 
’ BENJAMIN BAKER. 


Leading Addresses at General and Division Sessions 


Review of Banking Conditions and Outlook— 


International Conference Urged 


By THOMAS F. PRESTON 
President, American Bankers’ Association 


HERE has never been a time when 

the public was so interested in 

financial matters as it is today. 

There has never been a time when 

it required more service on the part 
of the banks than now; never was & 
wider range of information so necessary 
to the successful banker as at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mighty changes in the social and busi- 
ness life of the American people have 
eccurred in the past twenty years, the 
like of which no other generation ever 
experienced, due in part at least to scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions. The in- 
ventive genius of man has never been 
so busy as in the past twenty years. The 
real purpose of the American Bankers As- 
seciation is not only to serve its member- 
ship, but to enable them to better serve 
the public. It is, in a way, the research 
department for all the banks in the 
United States. 

In 1921 there were 30,813 banks in this 
country. By consolidations, failures and 
other causes they have gradually declined 
in number until there are now about 
27,000. Every thoughtful person realizes 
that it is far better for the public that 
we have fewer and larger banks, which 
can at all times render adequate ser- 
vice, rather than a multitude of little 
ones struggling for existence. This view 
has apparently been accepted by the 
Comptroller’s office, as well as by the 
ccmmissioners of banks in the various 
States. The records of the Comptroller’s 
office show that more than one-half of 
the applications to organize national 
banks are now declined. This association 
has stood for larger and better banks 
everywhere. We need more banks with 
capital of $50,000 to $100,000 substituted 
for those with capital of $10,000 to $20,- 
000. A dollar does not mean now what 
it used to mean. : 

The American Bankers Association has 
tried to promote a spirit of cooperation 
among banks evervwhere. There are two 
regional clearing houses now in opera 
tion, with every indication that they will 
be successful, and that many more may 
follow. These are not only helpful to 
the members, but are a decided advan- 
tage to their communities. Primarily the 
public is interested in sound banks. 
Everything else to them is secondary, 
and an institution that does not earn a 
reasonable profit cannot long remain a 
sound bank. Some banks are learning 
that they are not benevolent institutions 
and that they should charge for actual 
service rendered the same as every other 
institution. 


New Types of Banking 


There has also arisen in the past twenty 
years a new type of banking, known as 
branch banking. There are now more 
than 900 branches of national banks, and 
possibly twice that many State banks 
branches, or a total of somewhere be- 
tween 2,700 and 3,000, against practically 
none twenty years ago. 

More recently there is still another type, 
called group banking, where ownership 
of a number of institutions have been 
joined together in a holding company. 
To what extent these two types will fur- 
ther encroach upon the independent units 
time alone will tell. The determining 
factor will be what is best for the pub- 
lic, and so far as my observation goes 
the public has offered little if any pro- 
test to these new types of banking. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
independent unit has been a powerful fac- 





tor in the growth and development of this 
country. 

The continued concentration of bank- 
ing resources in the centres may seriously 
affect many of the independent banks. 
One of the chief reasons for this concen- 
tration is the improved highways and 
marvelously improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication which have 
taken place in recent years. These 
changes are not alone in banking; they 
are in many other lines, notably in mer- 
chandising. Few things have grown more 
rapidly in this country than chain-store 
sales. : 

The resources of all the banks in the 
United States have gained more than 300 
per cent. in less than twenty years, and 
this movement has continued to gather 
momentum in the last few years, al- 
though since 1921 the number of banks 
have decreased over 3,000. The total re- 
sources are now slightly less than $70,- 
000,000,000, a sum never before reached 
in this or any other country. The mem- 
bership of this association represents 
about 90 per cent. of the resources of all 
the banks of this country. 


Bank Ownership Widely Spread 


Never before has the public owned so 
large an interest in the banks as now. 
Ownership of banks by the few is pass- 
ing to the many. Stock of banks as well 
as other corporations was never so wide- 
ly distributed as now. Any one who de- 
sires to do so can own stock in any of 
our great banks or any of our other great 
institutions. I think also that the stand- 
ards in banking as well as everything 
else are on a higher plane today than 
ever known before. As banks are pub- 
lic institutions they should go more than 
half way to meet public requirements. Ap- 
preciating this responsibility many of the 
great financial institutions now have de- 
partments rendering complete service to 
their smallest customers, and this I be- 
lieve is a splendid tribute to the wisdom 
of the management of the banks of this 
country, as a small man is just as much 
entitled to financia! consideration as the 
largest corporation. A man can now bor- 
row $100 from great Wall Street banks 
or open an account with most of the great 
banks of the country with $5. Bankers 
are the one class of people which touch 
life at every angle. 

Due to the cumulative effort of years 
of constructive work, the affairs of the 
association never operated more smoothly 
or functioned more efficiently than they 
have for the past twelve months. This ia 
not only true of the staff, the seven 
sections and divisions and various com- 
mittees, but is likewise true of the execu- 
tive council] and all its committees and 
commissions. Our staff now numbers 
about eighty people, we have 705 serv- 
ing on committees, and our annual in- 
come is in excess of $800,000. The finan- 
cial affairs of the association were never 
in better condition. 

May I take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to thank all of these, as well as the 
membership, for their cooperation and 
kindness to me, and for those who may 
in the future be President of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association I can wish 
nothing better than that the membership 
of this association will show to them the 
same kindly consideration they have so 
generously shown to me. 

I have two recommendations: 


International Bankers Association Needed 
First—I would recommend the forming 


of an international bankers association. 
It seems to me it would be impractical 
to have any other kind of an associa- 
tion except a delegated one. Such an as- 
sociation would not only help us solve 
financial and industrial problems, but 
would bring to the world a better un- 
derstanding cf the problems and diffi- 
culties which beset every country, and 
would undoubtedly make for a more cor- 
dial and sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the countries of the world. If the 
United States is to maintain its financial 
and industrial supremacy it must con- 
tinue to lend, invest and sell abroad on 
an ever-increasing scale. Foreign busi- 
ness to us will be more important in the 
future than it has been in the past. We 
are now so closely related to other coun- 
tries that what affects one section of 
the world in turn affects us all, and it 
seems to me it would be desirable to have 
a meeting of representatives of all the 
banks of the world at some convenient 
point like New York, London, Paris or 
Berlin, at intervals of two to three years. 
Our investments in foreign securities 
have not always been desirable, and this 
international association might bring a 
better understanding of credit conditions 
and the wants and needs of all countries. 
The American Bankers Association, I 
think, should take the initiative in in- 
viting such a conference, not in a pat- 
ronizing way but in full recognition of 
the fact that this would be mutually ben- 
eficial to all, and that other countries 
might help us quite as much as we could 
help them. 

Second—I believe the association should 
have a permanent home. In a few years 
the financial affairs of the association 
should be in such shape that a perma- 
nent home could be provided. The net 
income from this home, except free rent 
for the association, could go into our edu- 
cational fund. This would give stability 
and prestige to the association, which 
does not now and never can exist in a 
rented building. 


Changing Character of Earning Assets 


The changing character of the earning 
assets of banks of this country is one of 
the notable trends of the times. The per- 
eentage of commercial borrowings has 
relatively decreased in recent years, com- 
pared with very large increases in in- 
vestmnets in bonds and loans upon in- 
dustrial securities. 

There is a real reason for high rates 
for money throughout the country, the 
chief reason being the fact that we have 
exported in less than twelve months gold 
equal to our net imports for the pre- 
vious four years; another is the ever- 
increasing demand for credit. For the 
first time in the history of this country 
the whole nation is trading in stocks and 
bonds. Some authorities estimate that 
there are now thirty times as many se- 
curity holders as there were fifteen years 
ago. There has been a great discus- 
sion throughout the country in recent 
months of what are termed ‘‘call loans.’’ 
We seem, however, to lose sight of the 
fact that the ratio of call loans to the 
market value of securities listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange has varied 
but little in three years. In the Spring 
of 1926 these loans reached the highest 
point, representing approximately 10% 
per cent. of the market value of all se- 
curities listed upon the big board. The 
lowest was in September, 1927, when the 
ratio was approximately 8 per cent. In 
June, 1928, when the Federal Reserve 
banks first began to increase their rate 
of interest, the ratio was less than 9% 
per cent, The increase in interest rates, 
and the attempt to curb speculation, has 
of course, caused higher rates for busi- 
ness and agriculture, but viewed impar- 
tially the action of the Federal Reserve 
System in attempting to curb speculation 
has been fully justified. Nothing would 





be more unfortunate than to have a 
period of undue inflation. 

Business has been unevenly expanded, 
but upon the whole'the year 1928 will 
prove a satisfactory year and the volume 
of business will likely be larger than 
for 1927. The nation’s wealth is being 
enormously increased. All business is 
learning efficient methods. Mass produc- 
tion and efficiency has put millions of 
automobiles, radios, electric lights, tele- 
phones and other conveniences in Amer- 
ican homes. The savings of the people 
are also constantly increasing. Our trans- 
portation facilities were never equal to 
what they are today. All of these have 
had a direct bearing upon the banking 
business of the country. The service 
the railroads and other transportation 
agencies are rendering the people has re- 
leased a vast amount of capital which 
was once tied up in large inventories. 
There is no such thing now as a car 
shortage. 


A New Period of Mergers 


Aecording to Government figures there 
is a net shifting of more than a million 
of our people annually from the farms 
to the towns and cities, yet there is an 
over-production in agriculture in nearly 
every line. The capacity of man has been 
multiplied on the farm as everywhere 
else. We are in a way living in a new 
America. Past experiences now mean 
little to us, and there is one trend that 
is decidedly noticeable,—we are coming to 
the era of mergers and combinations, the 
like of which we have never known be- 
fore. We now have but few institutions 
with a capita) structure running into the 
billions of dollars. If the trend continues, 
a generation hence we will have those 
running into tens of billions of dollars. 
The one thing to be considered above 
all others in this connection is what is 
the best for the public, and can these 
larger units render better service than a 
multitude of small ones? Neither must 
these mergers come too fast for public 
understanding. 

We as a people have completely re- 
versed our position on these matters in 
the past few years. Most of us can re- 
member when the Government prevented 
the consolidation of what was. known. as 
the James J. Hill railroads, and by 
threats prevented a similar consolidation 
of what were known as the Harriman 
lines. Now Congress is trying to bring 
about a consolidation or grouping of the 
railroads, forcing in a way the very thing 
they tried at one time to prevent. Along 
prudent lines consolidations and trade 
understanding make for efficiency and 
better service to the public. Ruinous com- 
petition has in the end always been harm- 
ful. Mergers and trade agreements may 
solve many of our industrial ills. These 
remedies should be applied to the coal in- 
dustry, as well as to others, and the pub- 
lic would be far better off than they are 
now. 


Some New Political Trends 


It seems to me we are also coming to 
& new era in our political life. There will 
be no disturhance of legitimate business, 
either large or small, regardless of which 
party wins the Presidency in the com 
ing election. Politically, as well as in 
many other ways, business and the 
masses seem to have gone into partner- 
ship, and now have a more sympathetic 
understanding and a more cooperative 
spirit than ever before; both are recog- 
nizing that their interests are insepar- 
able, what benefits one will benefit the 
other. In times past certain politica! 
leaders tried to create the impression that 
business was a thing separate and apart 
from the interest and welfare of the 
masses. Those leaders then instilled into 
the minds of the public hopes and aspira- 
tions which could never be realized and 
only ended in bitter disappointment. The 
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public can and does own most of the big 
institutions of this country. The great- 
est friend of labor today is business. 
Labor would have few opportunities in 
this country except for that, and the 
greater the supply of capital, the greater 
the opportunity for labor. 

On behalf of the association I want to 
extend our thanks to the bankers of 
Philadelphia for their kindness. They 
seem to have left nothing undone for 
the comfort of the delegates and the 
success of this convention. It has been 
over fifty years since this association met 
here. There are none present now who 
were here then, and thre are few living 
who were members at that time. 

Clustered about this great city are 
memories of our early financial struggles. 


- The first savings bank ever organized in 


this country was organized here; the first 
bank to receive a charter when our na- 
tional banking system was adopted was 
in Philadelphia; here the first United 
States bank was formed, and here the 
second United States bank was organ- 
ized, and here it had its tragic end; here 
the Revolution was financed. From all 
these early and sometimes unhappy ex- 
periences we have progressed, until now 
we have the Federal! Reserve System, con- 
ceded by all to be the best banking sys- 
tem in the world. It is about as nearly 
complete as a financial system could be, 
and no major financial legislation now 
seems necessary. 


Encroachments of Federal Power 


But in a larger way there clusters about 
Philadelphia, grown to be one of the great 
cities of the world, the memories of the 
struggles and triumphs out of which this 
Republic was born, for it was *here the 
colonies received the final message of 
the King, and it was here they gave their 
fina] answer—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Then years of struggles and 
sacrifices, and finally a recognition of 
our independence, and at last our Consti- 
tution. Thus was created here the great- 
est nation upon earth—the United States 
of America. From that day until this, 
our achievement as a nation has been as 
romantic as any story of fiction ever 
written. Unemotional indeed is he whose 
patriotism would not be stirred by a re- 
view of the achievements of this country 
since 1776. 

But in this changing world is there not 
a tendency for us as a people to move 
away from the fundamental principles of 
government, under which every man 
a chance, under which we have achieved 
so much, grown so great, and a nation 
been so happy? 

At the time our Constitution was 
adopted it was conceded by friend and 
foe to be the greatest charter ever con- 
ceived for a people. One of England's 
greatest men said at the time it would 
be the admiration of future years and 
the pattern for future constitutions. Since 
it was written there have been more than 
400 constitutions written in the world, 
and almost without exception every one 
has been patterned, in part, at least, 
after ours, yet some of our people ipve 
been so restless, so impatient, and so 
dissatisfied that during the past thirty- 
seven years there have been 1,314 at- 
tempts to amend it. For the 100 years 
ending with 1904 it had been amended but 
four times. It was amended four times 
in the following twenty years, and in a 
recent Congress there were pending more 


than 100 resolutions proposing amend- 
ments. There is now floating around over 
this country what is known as the Child 
Labor Amendment, the practical effect 
of which if adopted would be to keep a 
boy from work until he is eighteen years 
old. Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. 
Smith were not qnly self-supporting, but 
were contributing to the support of their 
families before they were fifteen. The 
tendency of these amendments, as well 
as the multiplicity of laws are not only 
for the purpose of regulating business, 
but they propose to go into the most 
intimate relations of the home. The 
greatest institution in our nation is not 
the school, is not the church, but it is 
the American home. The home is the 
thing which really makes this country 
great. It may not be generally known, 
but there is a bureau in Washington that 
has for its purpose the supervision of the 
rearing of children by the Government. 
If that law is ever really enforced it will 
not be long until the mothers of this 
country will nurse their offspring under 
the supervision of a Government inspec- 
tor. 


Excessive Growth of Federal Bureaucracy 


In, the past thirty years there has been 
a marked tendency to set up in Wash- 
ington a never-ending string of bureaus 
and commissions, some of them taking 
away from the people the control of their 
local affairs, many of them duplicating 
work, and without any direct responsi- 
bility to either Congress or the people, 
and when a bureau has been created it 
is practically impossible to abolish it. 

Because of the complexity of the age in 
which we live, changes of course are 
necessary, but have we not already gone 
entirely too far, and have we not al- 
ready lodged too much power in Wash- 
ington? All history warns against the 
concentration of too much power in any 
government. The concentration of power 
has been the one instrument above all 
others by which free governments have 
been destroyed. 

Probably all of this has no place in a 
bankers’ convention, but if there is a 
class of people in this world which knows 
the importance of constitutional govern- 
ment and the precious rights and priv- 
ileges of the individual it is the bankers 
of this country. The greatest debt we 
owe to ourselves and to posterity is to 
preserve our government in all its sim- 
plicity, and accept these new conditions 
exactly as the framers of our Constitu- 
tion intended they should be accepted. 
No other group of men ever understood 
government better than they, and no 
other group of men ever knew the dan- 
gers of centralized power in govern- 
ment as they knew it. Paternalism was 
shunned by them and it should be 
shunned by us. They prized freedom 
above all other privileges, yet no other 
people ever were so disciplined in self- 
denial and self-control. 

If we move along fundamental lines, 
preserving at all times the rights of the 
people and the rights of property, with 
business always unfettered, and leaving 
as much as possible to the initiative of 
the individual this national will continue 
to grow and prosper, and remain as it 
is now—civilization’s greatest asset. 

As we grow in wealth, in power and in 
influence, may we also grow in gratitude, 
in humility and in the breadth of human 
understanding. 


Federal Reserve System Is Responsible for 
The Credit Structure as a Whole 


By ROY A. YOUNG 


Governor, Federal Reserve Board 


F the economic life of the country 
be compared to the automobile, the 
natural resources represent the ma- 
chinery and human endeavor the fuel. 
“ The function of the banking system 
in this machine would be to provide 
proper lubrication. Banks cannot create 
natural resources nor can they be a sub- 
stitute for human labor, but they can 
work toward a more efficient use of re- 
sources and a more effective application 
of labor, and thereby contribute to a 
smoother and more even working of the 
to prevent overheated parts 

and possible explosions. 
There is nothing in the country’s busi- 
ness life that approaches the banks in 
the widespread influence of their activi- 


ties, which are not confined to any par- 
ticular line of commerce or industry but 
reach and influence all lines of endeavor. 
It is for this reason that banking can- 
not be considered as a purely private 
business, and so banks are supervised by 
Government agencies and regulated by 
statutory limitations. 


Essential Function of a Bank 


Essentially, the function of a bank is 
to convert a person's ability to pay in 
the future into ability to pay at once. 
A storekeeper who wishes to lay in a 
stock of goods may not be in a position 
to pay for all of them at the time, but 
will be able to pay for them after some 
of the goods have been sold to the public. 


It is the bank’s function, by lending him 
money, to enable him to convert his fu- 
ture paying capacity into present paying 
capacity. This is a simple and funda- 
mental function. It involves no great or 
complicated méchanism and contains no 
mysteries in its workings. The great 
Dunbar said many years ago: ‘These 
functions imply no very complex opera- 
tions. They require prudence, integrity 
and patience, but they have no mystery.”’ 
With this definition of the primary 
functions of banks in mind, let me 
analyze the nature and order of im- 
portance of their responsibilities. First 
and foremost, their responsibility is to 
their depositors who have entrusted them 
with funds and are entitled to receive 
them either on demand or on dates stated 
in their deposit contract. In order to 
provide additional safeguard for the 
interests of the depositors, the owners of 
the banks contribute capital, and to this 
they gradually add undistributed profits 
in the form of surplus. These funds 
placed by the owners of the business in 
a bank, vouch for the good faith of the 
proprietors. They are also a_ buffer 
between the bank’s liabilities to their 
depositors and their claims on their bor- 
rowers. An adequate proportion of cap- 
ital funds is, therefore, essential to the 
discharge of a banker’s responsibilities. 


Bank Loans and Investments 


More important, however, than the 
capital contribution is the exercise of 
care in making loans and buying invest- 
ments. A bad loan is rarely a kindness 
to the borrower. Too many bad loans 
are a betrayal of the trust placed in the 
banks by the depositors. Therefore, the 
banker must discharge his responsibility 
to depositors by a careful scrutiny of his 
loans. If it were possible for a banker 
to confine all his advances in his own 
community to conservative and safe 
loans based upon production and dis- 
tribution, with the assurance of assist- 
ance from the Federal Reserve Bank for 
seasonal and emergency requirements, 
there could be no serious objection to 
his conducting his institution in such a 
manner. However, I know from my own 
experience that loans of this character 
are not always available, and even if 
they were available, such a policy would 
result in the banker having his deposits 
employed only a part of the time. 

Loans of a capital or speculative nature 
made locally, even though they are good, 
do not always represent good banking. 
A bank should not be entirely dependent 
for solvency on developments in its own 
community, but should, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, carry secondary reserves 
in the form of liquid investments—funds 
placed on deposit with out-of-town 
banks, commercial paper, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances or security loans the liquidity 
of which depends upon the marketability 
of the securities back of the loan. A 
certain proportion of funds not directly 
dependent upon the developments in a 
community has come to be considered 
as a fundamental condition of sound 
banking. 

Second to the banker’s responsibility 
to his depositors is his responsibility to 
the bank’s stockholders. They have con- 
tributed capital to the enterprise and are 
entitled to as large a return on this 
capital as can be obtained by safe and 
legitimate use of the funds. It is the 
universal acceptance of the priority of 
the depositors’ claims over those of the 
stockholders that indicates the extent to 
which a bank is a public utility. For- 
tunately, however, the concern of stock- 
holders about bad loans is greater than 
that of the depositors; in fact, de- 
positors begin to be concerned about bad 
loans only when their magnitude is such 
as to endanger the bank’s ability to meet 
its liabilities. Stockholders, on the other 
hand, are constantly interested in the 
success of the bank’s operations, because 
every profit.made by the bank increases 
the value of the stockholders’ equity in 
the business. 


Responsibility to the Community 


Responsibility of banks does not end 
with their depositors and stockholders. 
Banks also have a responsibility to the 
community in which they are located 
and from which they derive their 
deposits. If a bank invests all of its 
deposits in outside loans and securities, 
it is not fair to its community. If its 
outside loans and investments are safe 
and profitable, it is dealing fairly with 
its depositors and stockholders, but it 
fails in its responsibility to its own com- 
munity. In so far as the use of a bank’s 
funds in its own community is consistent 


with safety, local industries and enter- 
prises are entitled to the first claim on 
these funds. This does not mean tha*t 
bankers must be philanthropists. It 
simply means that their self-interest 
must be intelligent and far-sighted. For 
if a community should be constantly de- 
prived of its funds by investment out- 
side, sooner or later this is bound to ar- 
rest its growth and prosperity. Ultimate- 
ly it would lead to a drying up of the 
flow of deposits which supplied the bank 
with funds for its operations. The re- 
sponsibility of the banker to his com- 
munity is an application of enlightened 
self-interest. In popular parlance, the 
banker must play the game and do his 
bit in the community’s work. 

At this point I want to consider in 
what way the Federal Reserve Banks 
enter into the picture. Their capital, as 
you know, is supplied by their members. 
They are in substance a cooperative en- 
terprise among banks for the purpose 
of taking care of seasonal and emergency 
needs for credit and currency. They pre- 
vent excessive strains by lending the 
support of the financial strength of the 
entire system to the needs of any com- 
munity that requires and is entitled to 
it. Even more than the commercial 
banks, the Federal Reserve Banks are 
public institutions, and the public interest 
is paramount in their responsibilities. 


The Reserve System and Banking 
Reserves 

It is the business of the reserve banks 
to see to it that there is no shadow of 
doubt cast upon the validity of their note 
issue. The Reserve Banks must also 
safeguard their own deposits, which are 
the reserves of the other banks. These 
deposits must be used in such a way as 
not to permit the slightest doubt of their 
immediate availability upon demand. It 
is for this reason that the Federal Re- 
serve Act prescribes rigid limitations 
about the use of reserve bank funds 
While the direct responsibility of the 
Reserve Banks on deposits is to their 
member banks, it goes beyond that. It 
extends to the depositors of the mem- 
ber banks, because the safety of their 
funds depends to a certain extent upon 
the safety of their reserves carried with 
the Reserve Banks. Back of these re- 
serve balances of the member banks are 
the reserves of the Reserve Banks them- 
selves. These are the ultimate reserve 
basis of our entire banking structure. An 
all-important responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the conservation 
of these reserves upon a proper gold 
basis. 

At the risk of tiring you by stating 
what you already know, I remind you 
that for $100 of deposits carried by a 
member bank, the Reserve Bank receives 
on the average about $7.50 as a reserve 
balance. Against this reserve balance of 
$7.50 the Reserve Bank must hold about 
$2.50 in gold or lawful money. Thus the 
$2.50 held by a Reserve Bank is the basis 
of $100 of member bank credit. This in 
turn may be the basis of a still large: 
amount of non-member bank credit, be 
cause a large part of the reserves of 
non-member banks is held with member 
banks. This apparently narrow base of 
our credit structure is sufficient foi 
safety only because of the cooperation of 
the banks through the Federal Reserve 
System. It emphasizes the extent of the 
responsibility of the Reserve Banks in 
protecting these reserves. The Reserve 
Banks must take a far-sighted view of 
the needs of the community, and must 
maintain a stock of gold sufficient to 
provide for the country’s growing needs. 

It is, therefore, a responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve System to shape its 
policy in such a manner as to protect 
our gold reserves against too rapid de- 
pletion. During the pasi year we lost 
$500,000,000 in gold, and no one knows 
whether the redistribution of gold has, 
been completed or whether the United 
States will lose additional gold to the 
rest of the world. Our gold reserves at 
the present time are $1,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the legal requirements, and it is 
fortunate that they are, because it puts 
the bankers in a position to handle 
further export movements of gold if they 
should develop and to meet the growing 
credit: needs of the country. The loss 
of gold for the past year has been a de- 
sirable thing, not only from the point of 
view of those who received it and used 
it as the basis of monetary reconstruc- 
tion, but also from the point of view of 
the United States. It has removed from 
the foreign trade of the United States 
the risks arising from unstable ex- 
changes and disorganized conditions 
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among its foreign customers. The Reserve 
System’s responsibility is to make such 
use of its reserves as are in the interests 
of the country in the broadest sense of 
the word. This involves close attention to 
developments both here and abroad, and 
makes the framing of Federal reserve 
policies not only a matter of national but 
of international importance of the first 
magnitude. 


Reserve Bank Concern With Credit 
Expansion 


(fhe Federal Reserve System has also 
a measure of responsibility for the 
rapidity of the growth of bank credit in 
this country, although the experience of 
the last fourtéen years has demonstrated 
conclusively that this movement fre- 
quently attains such momentum that it 
is some time before Federal Reserve 
policies become effective. You are fa- 
miliar with the methods at the disposal 
of the Reserve System to accomplish 
these ends. They are primarily changes 
in discount and open-market rates and 
open-market policies in the purchase 
and sale of Government securities. 
Through these means the system can be 
an influence toward easier or tighter 
conditions in the money market, even 
though the influence may be slow in 
operating. It can, therefore, to a certain 
extent, encourage or discourage ihe 
growth of bank credit. All loans and in- 
vestments of the member banks result in 
the creation of deposits. The growth of 
deposits in turn increases reserve re- 
quirements of member banks and when 
these are met by rediscounting, reserve 
policies and rates begin to be effective. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to assume that 
only one or another class of loans or in- 
vestments may be supported by the Re- 
serve Banks, while other classes of loans 
and investments may not. 

Since the Federal Reserve Banks fur- 
nish the’ basis of credit growth in any 
field, whether it be commerce, industry, 
agriculture or the trading in securities, 


the Reserve System feels concern about 
excessive growth in any line of credit. 
It is impossible for a Reserve Bank to 
earmark the credit it releases, but when 
too rapid growth in any line of credit 
threatens to upset the financial] structure 
of ‘the country end make undue demands 
on the reserve funds, which should be 
conserved for the legitimate growth of 
the country’s business, the Reserve Sys- 
tem can properly use its. influence 
against these undesirable developments. 


Responsible for Credit Structure 


Within the limits of its powers, the 
responsibility of the Federal Reserve 
System is for the credit structure as a 
whole. A healthy banking situation must 
be forever the primary concern of the 
managers of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and of the Federal Reserve Board. These 
responsibilities are sufficient to require 
our best efforts in the determination of 
the wise course of action. This is one 
of the reasons why it would be un- 
fortunate if the Federal Reserve System 
were to be charged with still further re- 
sponsibilities which are not directly re- 
lated to banking, such as responsibility 
for the stability of the general price 
level or for the moderation of ups and 
downs in business conditions. It is my 
conviction, and I want to leave this 
thought with you in conclusion, that a 
healthy banking situation is the best 
guarantee of a healthy economic develop- 
ment in so far as it depends on the use 
of bank credit. It is toward sound 
banking conditions that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks must work in cooperation 
with their member banks and with 
other banks which are a part of our 
banking structure. In my opinion, the 
country’s entire banking system, from 
the smallest country bank to the greatest 
financial institution, and this includes 
the Federal Reserve System, can best 
discharge its public responsibility by con- 
centrating its efforts on the maintenance 
of sound banking conditions. 


Deflating the Credit Now Lacking Gold— 
Investment Policy for Banks 


By COLONEL LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co. 


is that we have lost a half a bil- 
lion of our monetary gold. This is 
about one-ninth of our total gold 
stock. Only once before in our history 
have we had a loss of gold comparable 
with this one, and that was in 1919 and 
1920. when gold exports amounted to 
almost as much as they have this time. 
On that occasion, however, the loss was 
speedily made up by a return flow of 
gold, and this time it seems unlikely 
that anything of that sort will happen. 
It seems more probable that most of this 
loss will prove to be relatively permaneut. 
If this proves to be the case, the year 
1928 may well turn out to be the end 
of one economic era in this country and 
the beginning of another. The era which 
it will bring to a close will be the four- 
teen-year period from the outbreak of 
the World War up to this present year, 
which has been for the most part a time 
of great credit expansion based on huge 
gold imports. No one can foresee what the 
next few years will be like in a business 
way, but it is safe to say that they will 
be very different from those that are 
just behind us. 


Past 14 Years a Golden Age for Business. 


The fourteen years that have elapsed 
since the outbreak of the World War 
have been in reality, as well as figura- 
tively, the golden age of American busi- 
ness. When the great war began we had 
in this country something less than two 
billion dollars of monetary gold, which 
constituted then, as it does now, the 
basis of the credit supply with which we 
do business. During the first few months 
after the declaration of war in 1914 gold 
flowed out from this country, so that by 
the end of that year we had lost some 
4 per cent. of our holdings. At the same 
time we experienced a severe business 
depression. 

Then gold began to flow in again, and 
this continued until in a little more than 
two years our gold stock had increased 
by over 70 per cent. War orders came 


ROBABLY the most important 
business and banking fact of 19238 


in also, and there ensued a period of 
business activity and 


industrial pros- 


perity such as neither this country nor 
any other country had ever before ex- 
perienced. Industrial profits rose to un- 
dreamed-of heights, our national income 
doubled and our national wealth in- 
creased prodigiously. 

The gold that came in during the war 
is mostly still here. We lost some of 
it in the price inflation period of 1919 
and 1920, end that loss was again clcsely 
followed by a severe business depression. 
However, the tide turned promptly, and 
in the four years following 1920 we 
gained more gold than our entire na- 
tional holdings had been when the war 
began. This increase was in addition to 
most of the tremendous imports of 1915 
and 1916 before our own entrance into 
the conflict. 

During these years since the outbreak 
of the war our gold holdings increased 
about two and a half times. The volume 
of credit extended by our banks ad- 
vanced in closely similar proportion. The 
interest and dividend payments of our 
corporations increased about two and a 
half times. Our national wealth per 
capita also increased about two and a 
half times. It is apparent that there has 
been a close relationship between the 
rapid increase in our gold holdings, the 
consequent rapid growth in our volume 
of bank credit in use, and finally the 
vigor and rapidity of the growth of our 
national wealth and prosperity. 

It was inevitable that the great gold 
imports should enormously increase our 
prosperity and our business and indus- 
trial activity. Gold is the basis of our 
credit system. When an importation of 
gold enters this country it is received by 
one of the commercial banks, which 
promptly deposits it with a Federal Re- 
serve bank and gets a credit for the 
amount which it adds to its reserves. 
This addition enables the commercial 
bank to increase its loans, and very 
shortly each newly arrived dollar of gold 
has brought into existence ten dollars or 
more of that new credit which we com- 
monly refer to as money. It is not to be 
wondered at that we have been prosper- 
ous since the outbreak of the war, nor 
is it astonishing that our prosperity was 


sharply interrupted when we temporarily 
lost some four hundred and fifty millions 
of gold in 1919 and 1920. 


Gold and Bank Deposits Move Together 


If any one questions the importance of 
gold imports and exports as related to 
the prosperity of the country, he will do 
well to seek in the reports of the Con- 
troller of the Currency the figures show- 
ing our gold holdings and the amounts 
of the deposits in all American banks 
from 1914 up to the present time. He 
will find that during that entire per:od 
the volume of bank deposits has been 
about ten times as great as the amount 
of our gold holdings. This means that 
every time one dollar of gold has been 
imported some one has shortly thereafter 
had ten dollars more deposited to his 
credit in some bank than he had before. 
Moreover, since bank loans and invest- 
ments are considerably larger in amount 
than bank deposits, the arrival of each 
new dollar of gold has meant that bank 
credit in use has promptly expanded by 
about twelve dollars. 

Moreover, an examination 
same two columns of figures in the 
Controller’s reports, showing our gold 
holdings and the totals of deposits in our 
banks, reveals another fact that arrests 
the attention. It is that our gold hold- 
ings decreased by 300 millions from the 
middle of 1919 to the Summer of 1920, 
and then that bank deposits decreased 
by about two and a half billions from 
the middle of 1920 to the Summer of 
1921. This means that on that occasion 
every time one dollar of gold was ex- 
ported some one shortly thereafter had 
about eight dollars less in his bank de- 
posit than he had before. The expansion 
of bank credit through gold imports is 
pleasant, and produces contentment. Its 
contraction foliowing gold exports is 
painful and results in discontent. 

Another fundamentally important fac- 
tor besides gold movements has been 
shaping our business and financial his- 
tory during these same fourteen years. 
The Federal Reserve System came into 
existence the year that the great war 
began. Under its leadership our bank- 
ing and fiscal systems passed success- 
fully through the stresses and strains of 
the war period. Even if there had been 
no war the advent of the Reserve System 
would have operated to increase the 
credit resources of this country, because 
the system made our gold reserves more 
efficient than they had been under the 
former banking system. What actually 
did happen was that two sets of factors 
combined to increase American credit re- 
sources. In the first place, we received 
from abroad huge and unexpected in- 
creases to our stock of money gold, and 
in addition to that we changed our bank- 
ing system so as to use those swollen 
gold reserves more efficiently than ever 
could have been done under our pre-war 
banking system. 


Credit Still Outstanding That Was Based 
on Gold Now Exported 


During 1927 and 1928 we have lost 
about half a billion dollars of our gold, 
or about one-ninth of our entire stock. 
All that gold had been used as the basis 
of banking credit which is still outstand- 
ing. The half billion that is gone was 
used while it was here to support per- 
haps six or seven billion dollars of bank 
loans. If it had not been for our Federal 
Reserve System its departure would have 
brought about a severe business crisis. 
But one of the functions of the system 
is to meet emergencies, and it has ef- 
fectively done so this time. 

The bank credit is still outstanding, 
but while it was formerly based on the 
gold, it is now supported by an equal 
amount of loans that the member banks 
have secured from the Federal Reserve 
Banks. How these loans are to be paid 
off is a serious question which must be 

swered in the main by the bankers 
who have received them. Perhaps they 
will be reduced in part by the receipt of 
new importations of gold, but that does 
not appear likely to happen on a large 
sceele. Possibly member banks will con- 
tinue in debt to the Reserve System in 
larger amounts than those to which they 
have been accustomed in the past, but 
that does not seem either probable or 
desirable. It may be that the reserve 
banks will increase their holdings of se- 
curities, and so by their open market 
operations enable member banks to re- 
duce their indebtedness. Perhaps a de- 
flation of outstanding credit is impend- 
ing. It seems probah'e that all four of 
these developments w..) take place. 

However this may prove to be, the fact 
that, has the most important bearing on 


of these 








the future 


prospects of banking and 
business in this country is that heavy 
and regular imports of gold seem to be 


things of the past. During more than 
two-thirds of all the months from the be- 
ginning of 1915 to the end of 1927 our 
stock of monetary gold increased, and 
most of that increase came from im- 
ports. The rest of the world was ship- 
ping its gold to us and making us rich. 
These imports have now ceased, and 
heavy exports have taken place. The 
present prospects are that we shall be 
compelled to earn the future increases in 
our gold reserves by working and sav- 
ing in full competition with the other 
nations 


End of Gold Imports Opens More 
Sober Era 

If this turns out to be the case it 
means that important changes are com- 
ing in American life. During the past 
four years this country has enjoyed a 
redundant credit supply such as no 
other country ever had. We have been 
able to finance simultaneously a _ busi- 
ness boom, a building boom, a Florida 
boom and a stock market boom without 
the slightest trace of a credit stringency. 
Our Federal Reserve System has prob- 
ably been the only central bank that has 
for years at a time had no need to take 
precautions looking to the safeguarding 
of its reserves, and has only needed to 
concern itself lest credit should be used 
unwisely. 

Now at last all ‘this has changed, but 
the transition to a new and more sober 
era is not going to be easy. The Ameri- 
can people are in a mood of invincible 
optimism. Three years ago they were 
speculating in Florida land, and finally 
that bubble burst. Then they speculated 
in urban real estate, and now they are 
finding that the rents that are obtain- 
able will not justify the prices to which 
property had been bid up, and as a re- 
sult city real estate prices are rapidly 
coming down. Now they have turned 
to the stock market where prices of the 
stocks of mail order houses, chain stores, 
motor companies and soft drink firms 
are selling on a basis to yield half as 
much as the obligations of the United 
States Government. Probably it can be 
mathematically demonstrated that on a 
yield basis the prices of representative 
groups of industrial stock are now sell- 
ing at prices literally twice as high as 
similar stocks have ever sold before at 
the tops of the most excited of previous 

ull markets. 

Stocks are now selling on expectation 
rather than on realization. All the ex- 
perience of the past points clearly to the 
conclusion that prices are too high and 
must come down. The public appears to 
be mistaking the past for the future, and 
confidently believing that the credit in- 
flation based on the gold that is gone 
will somehow suffice to support the mar- 
ket prices for their stock equities until 
something else can take its place. No 
conclusion is more safe than that the 
speculative markets in their present 
mood would promptly sop up for stock 
margins any additional credit that the 
Reserve System might make available, if 
it should attempt to ease off the present 
credit stringency. 


A Safe Investment Policy for Banks 


However, our concern here and now is 
not about what may happen in the stock 
market. We know that all exceptional 
waves of speculative fever ultimately run 
their course and flatten out. Our con- 
cern relates rather to the problems in- 
volved in shaping a bank’s investment 
policy for the new economic era which 
we appear to be entering. It is safest to 
assume that this new era will be one in 
which gold imports and exports will be 
smaller in volume than those of the 
years since 1914. Probably they will 
mostly result from the normal transac 
tions of international trade, instead of 
being caused by the collapse and re- 
habilitation of the fiscal systems of for- 
eign nations. It is likely, too, that fu- 
ture waves of exports and imports will 
in general more nearly counterbalance 
one another than they have in the re- 
cent past. 

if this type of development takes 
place, we shall probably enter upon a 
period in which bond yields and short- 
term money rates will once more have 
relationships something like those that 
maintained in the years before the war. 
The old records, as far back as one may 
care to follow them, conform to one 
simple rule which probably embodies the 
basal principle whic’ should guide the 
bank in shaping its uwn policy for the 
investment of its secondary reserve 
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funds. That rule is that it is profitable 
to shift funds into short-term paper 
when the discount rates on that paper 
are higher than the yields available from 
high-grade bonds, and to get out of the 
short-term paper, and repurchase high- 
grade bonds, when bond yields are above 
short-term paper yields. 


Relations of Bonds and Short Term Paper 


This rule, when stated that way, 
sounds almost too simple to warrant 
much discussion. It is merely to shift 
funds from bonds to paper, and from 
paper back to bonds, whenever the pub- 
lished yields show that the shift would 
be profitable. Nevertheless, the rule, if 
followed, is likely to save the bank from 
important losses in its bond account. 
The reason for this is that bond prices 
tend to fall during the period that short- 
term paper rates are higher than the 
bond yields, and they tend to rise during 
the time that bond yields are above the 
paper rates. If the shifts are made when 
the two classes of yields cross one an- 
other, the bank will get the advantage 
of the advances in bond prices at times 
when they are rising, and avoid the 
losses when they are declining. 

Probably the easiest way to apply this 
rule is through watching the data sup- 
plied monthly in the reports of the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company. The change in 
policy should be put into effect when the 
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rate on four to six months’ prime com- 
mercial paper crosses the rate on the 
Standard sixty high-grade bonds. The 
last time the commercial paper fell below 
the bond yield was in Degem>der of 1923. 
If typical high-grade bonds had been 
purchased at that time, and held until 
February of this year, when the yields 
next crossed, the yield on the bonds 
would have been at the rate of over 5 
per cent. during the four-year -period, 
and the appreciation in their price would 
have been nearly 20 per cent. If the 
proceeds had then been put into short- 
time paper or call loans, the yields so far 
this year would have been of the sorts 
you know all about, and a shrinkage of 
about 3 per cent. in the bond prices so 
far would have been avoided. 

Another method for conveniently fol- 
lowing the yields of high-grade bonds is 
to look in The Wall Street Journal about 
the middle of each month for their index 
of forty bonds. This index is simply the 
bond yield capitalized at 4 per cent., so 
that the easy way to find out what the 
yield was is to divide the number 400 by 
their index number. This will give the 
bond yield figure. The commercial paper 
rates may be taken from the same 
source. 


Readjustinent Ahead Demands Care 
The point that I have been attempting 


to make in all this discussion is that we 
appear to be entering a new economic 
era in which business can no longer de- 
pend on having the stimulus of succes- 
sive large increases in the ‘national! credit 
supply due to heavy imports of gold. We 
appear to be leaving behind us the won- 
derful golden age that we have enjoyed 
most of the time since the depression of 
1921, during which prosperity has prom- 
ised to be perpetual, the old-fashioned 
business cycles with their recurrent 
booms and depressions have been in 
abeyance, and the trend of stock prices 
has been almost constantly upward. 

We may look forward to the longer fu- 
ture with confidence, for we still have a 
larger gold supply in proportion to our 
needs than has any other country, and 
we have a central banking system that 
is probably more effective and efficient 
than that of any other country. A period 
of readjustment to new conditions prob- 
ably lies ahead, and it may be expected 
to present important difficulties, but we 
shall surmount them. The great re- 
wards of business and banking during 
the next decade will probably go to the 
piodders rather than to the plotters, to 
the calculators instead of to the specu- 
lators, to the thrifty and not to the 
shifty. It may even be that the hour of 
the old-fashioned virtues in business life 
is about to strike. 


A Discussion of the Credit Situation in 


Relation to Federal Reserve Policy 
By LOUIS T. McFADDEN 


Chairman, House Committee on Banking and Currency 


S the individuals in a community 
unorganized, and each one acting 
for himself, cannot make effec- 
tive use of idle funds, but must 
accumulate them in relatively 

large amounts in the hands of trained 
bankers in order to make them effective, 
so in turn the primary and important 
needs of the productive process cannot 
be met unless all of our banking in- 
sirumentalities act in harmony in the 
use of the credit within their keeping. 

It was to achieve this end that the 
Federal Reserve System was brought 
into existence. As the production and 
distribution of the necessities of life take 
first place among our activities, ‘the pro- 
visions and the rules and regulations of 
the Federal Reserve System were de- 
signed to permit the men of industry and 
commerce to have access to our etore- 
house of credit ahead of all others. The 
primary thought back of the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System in 
1913 was ‘‘credit for production with 
special reference to our domestic situa- 
tion.” 

Under the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act the only paper that is 
eligible for rediscount consists of short- 
time self-liquidating obligations arising 
out of the production and sale of staple, 
marketable products. Obligations based 
on personal or consumptive credit and 
on capital credit are excluded. While it 
is true that public credit represented by 
United States bonds can be used by 
member banks for short loans, this was 
a war-time measure and directly oppo- 
site to the theory on which the system 
was founded. 


Member Bank Borrowing on Government 
Collateral Dangerous 

Some think that Government securi- 
ties, like instrumentalities of capital 
credit, should be excluded as the basis 
of loans to member banks. In this con- 
nection there seem to be two opposed 
schools of thought with respect to the 
use of Federal Reserve bank credit. One 
school believes that the original principle 
of rediscounts based solely on commer- 
cial credit should be adhered to. An- 
other school would open the doors of 
the Federal Reserve System to the in- 
strumentalities of capital credit of all 
kinds as a basis for rediscounts. If 
such a result is ever achieved, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will become in- 
effective to serve industry and com- 
merce, and it will inevitably be used to 
foster speculation, and will eventually 
destroy itself. 

Prosperity has been defined as a 
balanced condition of production, dis- 
tribution and consumption, under which 
the producer can market all he produces 
at a profit, and the consumer can 
supply his wants at the price he can 
afford to pay. Prosperity is an ideal 


which has rarely been completely 
achicved here or elsewhere, but the 
principle involved is the goal of all of 
our business activities. Stable credit con- 
ditions are essential to prosperity, and 
such attainment may be defined as a 
balance between the volume of commer- 
cial and banking credit, and the volume 
of capital credit. 

If a large amount of banking and com- 
mercial credit is withdrawn or withheld 
from industry and commerce, and sent 
out of the country through the purchase 
of foreign securities, or if it is locked 
up for long periods through purchase of 
the evidences of capital credit, such as 
bonds, debentures and mortgages, or if 
it is invested in the evidences of personal 
credit, that are repaid slowly on the in- 
stalment plan, or if it is used to promote 
speculation to a large extent, there is 
danger that the proper balance between 
the volume of banking and commercial 
credit and capital credit will be dis- 
turbed, and industry and commerce will 
suffer or be compelled to pay dearly for 
its credit needs. Such a condition seems 
to confront us today, and although in- 
dustry and commerce do not appear to 
be suffering now, nevertheless there is 
danger that the volume of speculation 
and the fight for credit, if it is not ended 
and a proper balance established with 
respect to the use of the two classes of 
credit, will penalize industry and com- 
merce. 


No Standard as to Proper Use of Credit 


There is ample credit of ail kinds in 
the United States for normal and legiti- 
mate use in supplying the necessary 
tools of production and in creating ade- 
quate methods of distribution, in addi- 
tion to producing all we can consume 
and export, provided it is properly used 
or managed. The difficulty in that re- 
spect is that there seems to be no 
standard of practice in the proper use of 
credit and no instrumentality that has 
the power, or if there is one that has the 
power it seems to be loath to use it, 
which can lead or direct, or in an 
emergency force, those who deal in 
credit to subscribe to and follow sound 
principles which have been established 
by the experience of mankind. 

It is the duty of wise statesmanship to 
establish a standard and preserve the 
proper balance to the end that capital 
needs and the needs of industry and 
commerce shall not suffer, but there are 
many difficulties in the way, which 
must be considered frankly, if one would 
attempt to point out how it can be done. 
In the first place, we have forty-nine 
sovereign powers, which have the right 
to charter banks and all other forms of 
corporations designed to buy and sell 
credit, namely, the Federal Government 
and forty-eight sovereign States. If all 
of the banking instrumentalities and 


organizations which deal in credit were 
under the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the task might be simplified. 
The Federal Reserve Bank was intended 
to establish the standard of banking 
practice, but the only banks over which 
the Federal Government has supreme 
control are the 8,000 nationa] banks and 
such State-chartered banks as are will- 
ing to put themselves under the centrol 
and direction of the system. Thus the 
very nature of our political institutions 
makes it difficult to establish and main- 
tain a unified control, and set up a 
harmonious banking policy Is not the 
condition that exists today due in some 
measure to that fact? 


Evils in Bank Competition 


Another factor in the equation is the 
development of departmental banking by 
commercial banks, the indiscriminate 
mixing of credit handled by them, and 
the struggle for business at the expense 
of sound banking practices. Banks com- 
pete with each other by offering high 
rates of interest for deposits; they en- 
courage the transfer of commercial 
deposits into time deposits because of 
the lower reserve required against such 
deposits, and they keep their funds 
working at high speed by seeking every 
profitable investment available, looking 
for the highest interest rate possible, 
and when they have any idle money in 
reserve they force it out on call loans to 
brokers on the theory that the Federal 
Reserve System will pull them out of 
any difficulty which may overtake them 
through their efforts to speed up bank- 
ing. In short, they deem it to be the 
duty of the banker to ‘“bank’’ under all 
conditions. Many of them may have to 
do this in order to meet the high cost 
of doing business, and reap a fair return 
on the capital invested. The theory that 
the banker must “‘bank’’ under all con- 
ditions is just as absurd as the theory 
that the producer must produce under 
all conditicns, even though he faces a 
market saturated with his product. 

Some of the remedies suggested to 
right this condition are: Segregation of 
savings deposits and loans made thereon 
from demand deposits and loans made 
out of such funds, which will result in 
the use of demand deposits for making 
self-liquidating commercial loans, and 
the investment of savings deposits in 
capital credit; a change in the rate of 
reserve that banks are required to carry 
in an effort to check the flow of com- 
mercial deposits into the savings depart- 
ments; strengthening of the banking 
situation by consolidation, to the end 
that banks will not feel under obliga- 
tion to force their funds into action in- 
discriminately in order to earn a fair 
return on the capital invested; the aban- 
donment of the foolish practice of bid- 
ding against each other for business by 
offering high interest rates. 


Bankers’ Bills Overstressed 


The business of finance is not a thing 
in itself, but rather a supplementary 
service to the production, transportation, 
distribution and consumption of goods. 
These latter processes are fundamental 
in society and must be carried on. Finan- 
cial methods and financiai institutions 
are changingly useful in direct propor- 
tion as these indispensable processes are 
actually assisted. Financial men are 
sometimes too much inclined to view 
their methods of organization and of 
operation as ends ir themselves. If a 
financial plan seems neat and logical on 
paper, bankers are apt to favor it with- 
out always considering its wider utility 
to the processes of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. I have always felt 
that just this sort of thing occurred 
when the Reserve System was originally 
organized. Under the circumstances it 
was probably necessary. 

But many practices and organization 
methods were written into our Federal 
Reserve Act, not because they cor- 
responded with the actual needs of 
American production, distribution and 
consumption of goods, but because a 
workable system based upon them had 
operated in London, Berlin and else- 
where. My own experience in endeavor- 
ing to adapt foreign banking methods 
for use.in this country has led me te 
realize how easy it is to find very suc- 
cessful and workable methods abroad 
which, when brought to this country, do 
not correspond with our econemic back- 
ground and hence are largely unwork- 
able here in practice. An instance is the 
term ‘‘settlement system’’ employed on 
foreign stock exchanges. Our reserve 
system has always stressed the im- 
portance of bankers’ bills, largely deriv- 
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ing this attitude from the experience of 
London. 


Bills as Basis for American Banking 
Not Practicable 


But America is not England and New 
York is not London. Bankers’ bills most- 
ly arise from foreign trade, in which they 
are undoubtedly necessary. But in do- 
mestic trade such bills, although em- 
ployed to varying degrees in different 
countries, are not necessary in the same 
way. Obviously, therefore, the nations 
in whose whole trade foreign exports and 
imports bulk very large. must develop 
facilities for handling bills, and these 
facilities when so created will inevitably 
play a very large part in their whole 


trade the foreign trade is a small pro- 
portion, will not equally develop a broad 
bill market, nor will this bill market be 
large enough in proportion to the do 
mestic trade to form a suitable basis for 
the country’s whole banking and money 
market system. 

In England, roughly one-half of the 
total trade is foreign trade; as a result 
there is a broad supply of bills in Lon- 
don sufficient to create a genuine dis- 
count market regulated not so much by 
the manipulation of a few banking in- 
stitutions as by broad factors of supply 
and demand. Hence the Bank of Eng- 
land has always had a simple method of 
fixing its discount rates—by keeping its 
rate slightly above the bill market rate 


reason of conditions of supply or de 
mand. In this country our foreign trade 
amounts to something between 5 and 10 
per cent. of our total trade, with the 
result that the supply of bills in New 
York from this source has regularly been 
insufficient as a basis for our entire 
banking system. As long as we remain 
the kind of country which we are, there 
seems little reason to believe that this 
condition will change. 

Therefore, while the development of a 
bill market here is in itself a splendid 
and most praisreworthy thing, the the- 
oretical assumption that the New York 
bill market is or will be largely utilized 
for central banking and rate making 
purposes in the same way as England 


money market and banking system. On 


the nations in whose _ bill market rate itself rises or falls by 


other hand, 


and raising or lowering its rate as the has done, is not realistic or practical, 
no matter how neat it may seem as a 
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Missouri 


Pacific Railroad Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series “G” 
Due November 1, 1978. 


Coupon bonds in $1,000 denomination registerable as to principal, exchangeable for fully registered bonds and re-exchangeable 


under conditions provided in the mortgage. 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 


The bonds of this series will be redeemable at the option of the ‘ciate as a whole or in part, upon ninety days’ previous 


notice, on any interest date on or after November 1, 1933, 


and on or before November 1, 1973, at 105% and accrued 


interest, and thereafter at their principal amount and accrued interest plus a premium of 4% for each six months 
between the redemption date and the date of maturity. 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated October 4, 1928, 
from William H. Williams, Esq., Chairman of the Board of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, copies of which may be obtained 


from the undersigned, and from which the following is quoted: 


“The purpose of this issue is to reimburse the treasury of 
the Company for capital expenditures heretofore made, to 
provide in part for the Company’s improvement program 
for 1929, and for other corporate purposes. 


The First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are secured by 
a first lien on 3,409 miles of railroad of the Company to- 
gether with valuable terminal properties, depots and bridges, 
and, subject to $125,181,500 principal amount of prior liens 
on various parts of the System, for the retirement of which 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are reserved, on the 
remaining 3,372 miles of the directly owned lines of the 
Company and the appurtenances thereof, a total of 6,781 
miles of railroad. ‘They are in addition secured, subject to 
certain of said prior liens and in respect to part of the equip- 
ment subject also to outstanding equipment trust certificates, 
by lien on all equipment owned by the Company, which, on 
July 31, 1928, had a depreciated book value of $74,416,227 
over outstanding equipment trust certificates, and on 
$23,703,000 par value of preferred stock of The Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company, on which dividends at the rate 
of 5% per annum are being paid. 


After giving effect to this financing, there will be out- 
standing in the hands of the public, $137,840,500 principal 
amount of First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds, being 
at the rate of $40,434 per mile on the 3,409 miles of railroad 
on which the bonds are a first lien. The aggregate of the 
prior liens and the First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
outstanding will be $263,022,000 principa) amount, or at the 
rate of $38,788 per mile on the 6,781 miles of railroad sub- 
ject to the mortgage, without making any allowance for the 
other valuable property on which they are a lien. The prior 
liens may not be increased; they may be acquired sor 
deposited under the First and Refunding Mortgage without 


impairment of lien, but until so deposited they may not be 
renewed or extended. 


Following the First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds the 
Company has outstanding $51,350,000 principal amount of 
General Mortgage 4% Bonds due March 1, 1975, $71,800,100 
par value of Preferred Stock and $82, 839,500 par value of 
Common Stock, having a total present market value of 
approximately $14,000,000. 


In addition to its directly owned lines the Company owns 
8734% of the stock of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway Company, which is pledged to secure $13,156,000 
principal amount of the Company’s 54% Secured Serial 
Gold Bonds, and over 68% of the stock of The Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway Company in turn owns all the stock of Inter 
national-Great Northern Railroad Company. Including 
these companies and their subsidiaries, the system oper- 
ated by the Company aggregates 12,590 miles and extends 
from St. Louis on the East to Kansas City, Omaha and 
Pueblo on the West and to Memphis, New Orleans, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, E] Paso, 
the Rio Grande Valley and the Mexican border on the 
South and West. The Company also owns an undivided 
one-half interest in the common stock of The Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Company. 

The Gross Income of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 1927, applicable to the 
payment of interest on funded debt and other fixed charges, 
before Federal income taxes, amounted to $20,723,265, while 
such charges amounted to $16,199,269. For the eight months 
ended August 31, 1928, such income was $15,495,888, as 
compared with $12,324,895 for the corresponding period of 
1927, an increase of $3,170,993. 

Application will be made in due course to list these bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT 
TO ALLOTMENT, AT 99144% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 


The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to 
allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by the 
Interstate Commerce: Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to the approval by their 


counsel of all legal proceedings in connection therewith. 


Temporary bonds or interim receipts of the Company will be delivered 


against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds or interim receipts will be exchangeable for 


definitive bonds when prepared. 


New York. October 5, 1928 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 














financial method, or however eloquently 
British financial writers may describe its 
utilization in London. 


Soundness of Call Loan Market 


Many years ago a great need for safe 
and liquid short-term loans in this coun- 
try led to the establishment of a cash 
settlement system on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the making of se- 
curity collateral loans on demand or 
“‘call.’’ This call loan market has come 
through many severe tests in the past, 
including civil and foreign wars, almost 
all species of currency heresies, infla- 
tions, depressions, periods of great ac- 
tivity and periods of business stagnation. 
It has been so strengthened by the 
necessity to survive these almost con- 
stant crises in the past that today it is 
the best organized security collateral 
loan market in the world. 

A good test of a high degree of or- 
ganization in any market is the extent 
to which its operations are impersonal. 
In poorly organized markets the per- 
sonal factor is very important, while in 
highly organized markets standardiza- 
tion of practice arises and the personal 
equation vanishes. The New York call 
loan market is almost entirely imper- 
sonal. When a bank lends money at 
the money desk on the exchange floor, 
it does not know to what Stock Ex- 
change firms the loan will be made, 
nor does it particularly care. Similarly 
the Stock Exchange member borrower 
usually cares very little from just which 
lender his funds come. Call loans are 
diversified as to collateral, standardized 
in units of $100,000, and permit of ready 
substitution in the collateral and can be 
handled even for out-of-town lenders 
with extraordinary facility. I imagine 
there is no denying that call loans 
on listed securities made to Stock 
Exchange members are the safest and 
most liquid loans for these lenders 
that exist in American banking. Thert 
seems to be no record of such a 
loan causing any loss to any lender—a 
statement which, of course, cannot be 
made of bankers’ bills, Unitea States 
Liberty Bonds, or other superior bank- 
ing investments. 


Speculation Has Monopolized Funds 


Because of the ready availability of 
this class of loan for the investment of 
surplus funds, bankers, individuals, cor- 
porations and other holders of available 
funds logically turn to this market when 
rates are made attractive, as at the pres- 
ent time. Such a market sucks into it 
all available funds in the country. And 
because of the large accumulation of 
savings and the turning of national re- 
sources into liquid wealth, together with 
the improved credit facilities, enhanced 
also by large foreign lendings in this 
market, the total of brokers’ loans are 
at the highest peak in their history. This 
too, at a time when our banks are being 
called upon to finance the annual crop 
movements (which movements usually 
involve a temporary, though consider- 
able, expansion of credit), and when 
many of the present reserves, which 
ordinarily are available for this purpose, 
are being utilized in speculative direc- 
tions, would indicate that the present 
monetary stringency accompanied by 
present high rates, unless relieved by a 
release of additional credit by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, will continue into 
the late Autumn and even over the turn 
of the coming year. This is made more 
certain by the fact that the apparent 
efforts of the Federal Reserve manage- 
ment to restrict the speculative position 
have proved unsuccessful. 

There is evidence that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities are now releasing funds 
(through open market transactions to 
provide additional credit which is found 
necessary for the strain incident to crop 
moving. In the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s attempt to restrict speculative ten- 
dencies, they are confronted with the 
realization of their lack of control over 
a vast dmount of credit that is made 
available to the speculative market when 
high rates of interest prevail. They 
readily recognize the burden that rests 
on the Federal Reserve System in case 
of a sudden withdrawal from the specu- 
lative market of these independent funds 
through a loss of confidence, a lowering 
of rates, or the use in commercial or in- 
dustrial lines. 


Federal Supervision of Call Loans May 
Become Necessary 

Owing to the important part which the 

investment of independent money ir 

brokers’ loans occupies in connection 

with our general credit situation, and in 
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order to permit the Federal Reserve to 
retain its control over the total volume 
of credit, it may become necessary to 
place the supervision of the future grant- 
ing of brokers’ loans under the Federal 
Reserve System. The recent ruling of 
the New York Clearing House, limiting 
the accessibility of this market to loans 
of $100,000 or multiples thereof, em- 
phasizes the necessity of some kind of 
supervision over this particular market. 

A leading economist has_ recently 
pointed to the fact that more credit is 
being used in brokers loans at the pres- 
ent time than is being extended to our 
entire agricultural industry, or than is 
being employed in our whole foreign 
trade, or than is being used in the auto- 
mobile industry or the steel industry or 
any other single manufacturing industry 
in the United States, and that brokers’ 
loans are greater today than were all the 
savings bank deposits in the United 
States at any time prior to 1917 and they 
are more than half as great as are the 
aggregate savings bank deposits of the 
American people at the present time. 

The Federal Reserve System is 
charged with a grave responsibility in 
dealing with this situation because it 
would be easy for it to produce a 
business slump without intending to do 
so. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the views of a leading British 
authority on the subject of finance, who 
is a student and close observer of our 
Federal Reserve operations: 

“I am now more concerned lest the 
Federal Reserve authorities should acci- 
dentally bring about a general business 
depression by attempting to take action 
toward the stock markets which, how- 
ever well meant, is not really compatible 
with the system's duty toward business. 
I think the Federal Reserve System may 
have been quite right to iry to frighten 
the speculators a few months ago, but 
this having failed, I think they ‘would 
be much better advised to leave Wali 
Street alone and let it boil over of itself, 
rather than do things which, if con- 
tinued, will certainly put at risk the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country.”’ 


Bull Market Due to Reserve Policy. 


Apparently the present situation was 
precipitated by the change of Federal 
Reserve policy last year to assist Eng- 
land and other central banking countries 
in their attempt to stabilize their cur- 
rencies and return to a gold basis. Now 
that this assistance has been rendered 
at the cost of America’s being thrown 
into a speculative frenzy, the Federal 
Reserve authorities are attempting to 
get back to a normal basis. In consider- 
ing this dilemma, another noted English 
authority expresses the opinion that it 
is very apparent that there is no infla- 
tion in commercial credits and commodi- 
ties, and therefore, no need to restrict 
commercial credits, but there is evidence 
of inflation in the stock market and in 
real estate operations, and he suggests 
that if Federal Reserve credit is being 
used as is indicated, that it is a serious 
risk. And all this might have been ob- 
viated six months ago if the Federal Re- 
serve management had been more dras- 
tic in dealing with the well defined 
speculative tendency then indicated. 

This same responsible authority fur- 
ther says that Federal Reserve manage- 
ment cannot ignore speculation in real 
estate or the stock market when it is 
definitely known that Federal Reserve 
credit is being used, particularly when 
these loans are secured by collateral 
based upon very high or inflated values, 
because in the event of collapse in either 
case the banking system is bound to be 
weakened, which might precipitate seri- 
ous banking as well as_ industrial 
trouble. He points out, besides, that 
just as real estate and stock market 
booms in the past have encouraged 
spending, so the collapse of these booms 
will necessarily discourage spending and 
thus injure trade. 

He further points out that it is utterly 
impossible for the Federal Reserve man- 
agement to concentrate attack upon any 
particular form of inflation, but if they 
desire to check speculation either in real 
estate or the stock market, they must 
penalize general trade to some extent, 
and that it is better to face these facts 
in the early stages of speculation when 
neither checks nor results of them need 
be so severe as when action is delayed, 
and in the present predicament it will 
be a mistake if the Federal Reserve 
management allow a reduction in money 
rates before the present volume of brok- 
ers’ loans are materially reduced. Also, 
member banks must not be continuous 


borrowers, else they may regard such 
borrowing as the rule rather than the 
exception, and such a policy would 
seriously weaken the Federal Reserve 
management of the credit situation. The 
same authority considers it unwise for 
the Federal Reserve management to put 
into operation the machinery designed to 
reduce volume of credit unless they 
really intend to reduce it. The only re- 
sult will be embarrassment and de- 
creased efficiency in the management. 
This authority approves of the policy of 
the Federal Reserve system during the 
last six months, and feels that it has 
been in the right direction but not suffi- 
ciently drastic. 


Doubts as to Use of Government Securi- 
ties for Member Bank Loans 


Reserve credit is made more accessible 
in times like the present by the use of 
short-time Government securities as coi- 
lateral by member banks and by the 
Federal Reserve banks themselves in 
open market operations. The availability 
of Government securities for the release of 
Federal Reserve credit is partly responsi- 
ble for the non-development of trade ac- 
ceptances and bankers’ acceptances in this 
country. Federal Reserve authorities, rec- 
ognizing the powerful influence to buy and 
sell in the open market, so long as the 
law permits Government securities, be- 
cause of their ready availability, to be 
purchased and sold in the open market, 
have insisted upon a continuance of this 
war-time authority, and no doubt such 
use has influenced the Treasury in con- 
tinuing to refinance approximately two 
billion dollars’ worth of the Government 
temporary debt (now represented by 
short-time certificates of indebtedness) 
in this form of security rather than the 
funding of this short-time debt over a 
long time. 

I have heretofore directed attention to 
the fact that the Federal Reserve System 
permits the use of Government securities 
as a basis.for a release of Federal Re- 
serve credit to a greater extent than is 
perhaps judicious. Careful consideration 


‘should be given to this subject, particu- 


larly as it is through this source that 
credit can be released in a speculative 
market, and when so released, even 
though for commercial industrial, or 
marketing purposes, it is quite apt to go 
directly into the speculative loaas which 
will resuit in an inflation of what is 
perhaps an already overinflated, high- 
priced stock market. 


“‘Lombard’’ Loans Undesirable 

The speculative minds in this country, 
realizing how dependent their business is 
upon ample credit facilities and easy ac- 
cess thereto, oppose, of course, any re- 
striction being placed on the release of 
credit through the use of Government 
securities. At the same time, they are 
not too adverse to this, and have already 
suggested a method whereby additional 
credits can be provided through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System by making eligible 
for rediscount brokers’ loans in the form 
of what is known in the English market 
as Lombard loans. 

To my mind, to make eligible this class 
of investment securities for direct dis- 
count, and thus cause an additional re- 
lease of Federal Reserve credit, tends to 
inflation and is contrary to the principles 
underlying the organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. If, however, our 
contemplated use of the Federal Reserve 
facilities to acccmmodate commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture in this country 
has changed, and we have come into a 
new era where industry, commerce and 
agriculture are being financed different- 
ly than was intended in the original act, 
the act should be changed to meet the 
new conditions. 

The development of mass production, 
centralization of industrial production 
and distribution, coupled with the cen- 
tralization of individual banking en- 
deavor, must be recognized, and just as 
truly as we have developed from the be- 
ginning of banking, we are going to con- 
tinue to expand. 


Reserve System Must Control All Credit 


Our central banking system as now 
operated by the Federal Reserve System 
is necessary in order that we may main- 
tain a gold standard and finance our do- 
mestic and international trade as well as 
our own Governmental and financial 
transactions. If this system is to func- 
tion in the discharge of its full duty, it 
must occupy a commanding position over 
the credit situation in the United States, 
and in order to do this it must be placed 
in a position where it can control all 
the elements that enter into this credit 


situation; and if revision of the law is 
necessary to accomplish this, the neces- 
sary amendments should be made in the 
law so that the administration of the 
system will not be handicapped in its 
service for the 120,000,000 people for 
whom it was primarily organized to 
serve. And the management of this 
system should never forget that they are 
trustees of the people of this country 
whose destinies are to a great extent in 
their hands. 

Much criticism has been expressed as 
to the policy pursued during the past 
year and a half by the Federal Reserve 
management. Much of this criticism has 
not been well-founded, but has been due 
to a lack of correct information as to 
the purposes to be served by the changed 
policy of the system. 


Reserve Policy of 1927 Approved 


In the light of present information as 
to why discount rates were lowered to 
3% per cent. a year ago and credit pro- 
vided for through open market opera- 
tions, which prepared the way for the 
release for export of some $500,000,000 
worth of gold to aid in the rehabilitation 
of Europe, looking toward stabilization 
of currencies and a return to a gold 
basis of their major countries, I believe 
it is recognized as of benefit not only to 
the countries served but to the United 
States. 

The consequences resulting from the 
changed policy of the system have been 
noticeable in this country in greater 
activities in the stock market, and by a 
somewhat improved condition in com- 
modity prices and have not resulted in 
business depression, but, on the other 
hand, it is fair to assume, have en- 
couraged the improvement in business 
conditions which are everywhere mani- 
fested at the present time. The desired 
results abroad have been accomplished. 
Our own domestic situation, so far as in- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture are 
concerned, remains satisfactory, and the 
disturbed credit situation, occasioned by 
this change of policy, seems to be at the 
present time well in hand. It would, 
therefore, seem that the decision made 
by the Federal Reserve authorities to 
reader this assistance was wise and 
proper, and that any harm that may 








have been wrought or may yet be in 
store will be greatly overbalanced by the 
good that was accomplished by this 
move. 


The New York Reserve Bank as a 
“Central’’ Bank 


In this new association the importance 
and responsibilities of the operation of 
the Federal Reserve System have been 
increased in its relationship with the 
central banks of the leading countries of 
the world, and as the association has be- 
come known through its accomplish- 
ments, attention has been directed to 
the subject of central banking because 
of the fect that in this consortium the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
been acting for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and virtually functioning as a cen- 
tral bank, and the other central banks 
look upon their contact with this coun- 
try chrough the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York as ‘‘the Central Bank of the 
United States." * * * 

Apparently New York is now the 
money center of the world. It is of pri- 
mary importance that the assets of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, and in 
fact the assets of the entire Federal Re 
serve System, which is cooperating in 


this ‘‘decentralized system’’ of central 
banking, be of the most liquid character 
possible. It is of real importance that 
the bank should have the fullest power 
possible in case it needs to increase or 
curtail the total volume of credit in 
order to protect the central reserves and 


maintain the gold standard, and because 


of this its assets should at all times 
consist of securities of short maturity 
and of such a character as to be readily 


available. 


Federal Reserve System Most Powerful 
Banking Influence in the World 


The Federal Reserve System is the 
most potential influence in the world to- 
day, and because of this fact it is natural 
that attention should be focused on its 
management and operation. The law pro- 
vides that annually the Federal Reserve 
Board shall make a report to Congress. 
Each year this has been done. The an- 
nual report, however, outside of an 
analysis of figures, showing size, growth 
or decrease of its operation, gives very 
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little explanation of the operations car- 
ried on by the system except for brief 
expianations of possible change of policy 
during the year, with some references 
to economic conditions. 

During the past two years the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives has been 
holding hearings on a bill proposing to 
direct the Federal Reserve Board on the 
question of stabilization, and by the ap- 
pearance at these hearings of members 
of ithe Federal Reserve Board, officers 
of the various Federal Reserve banks, 
leading economists and students of fi- 
nancial and Federal Reserve operations, 
not the least of whom was the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, a valuable record of a part of 
Federal Reserve operations from the 
date of its organization has been made. 

Outside of the consideration that was 
given to the subject of the hearings, 
much valuable information as to the 
operations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has been recorded. Many critics of 
the system feel that the public is kept 
altogether too much in the dark as to 
present operations of its banking sys- 
tem. They feel that they should know 
something as to the time, the whys and 
wherefores of a change in policy, on the 
theory that uncertainty causes specula- 
tion. And supported further by the 
thought that the banking system should 
be the servant rather than the master 
of commerce, industry and agriculture, 
they point to a growing tendency of 
secrecy and apparent domination by its 
management. In this connection, we 
must recognize the powers that are 
vested in the management of the system. 
The three great powers, outside of the 
intluence of gold, are the discount rate, 
open market operations and publicity. 
The delicacy of the management of any 
central financial institution, because of 
the importance of the exercise of the 
necessary functions within its control to 
proper management of the system in the 
discharge of its full responsibilities in 
the protection of gold and the volume of 
credit, is suck as to tend to secrecy. 


Secrecy Essential to Reserve Bank 
Effectiveness 


It is a well demonstrated fact that ad- 
vance information in regard to a change 
of policy on the part of a central bank 
might defeat the very purpose for which 
the change was made. The wits of those 
who are engaged in speculative enter- 
prises today are so keen and their 
facilities for information and its utiliza- 
tion so perfect that any leak of inside 


information, particularly that pertaining 
to so vital a subject as Federal Reserve 
policy, might be used to their own selfish 
purposes, thus tending to defeat the aim 
of the bank. 

The effect of the utilization of any one 
of these three important powers by the 
Federal Reserve management might be 
entirely destroyed ard their usefulness 
made of no avail if the public were ap- 
prised in advance of the contemplated 
action. 

I am quite satisfied that no specific 


further direction should be given in the 
law to the Federal Reserve management 
on the subject of stabilization. I am im- 


‘ pressed, however, with the fact that if 


thea system is to run successfully and 
function fully to meet the needs of the 
public taat centralized and intelligent 
direction is absolutely essential, and it is 
extremely important also that the people 
of this country should have complete 
confidence in such management and that 
the knowledge of the daily operations of 
the system be kept inviolate 


Experiences of a Regional Clearing House— 
A Year’s Record from Nebraska 
By DAN V. STEPHENS 


President, Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Neb. 


ing House Association was organ- 

ized at Fremont in September, 1927, 

for the purpose of reducing losses 

and improving general banking 
practices in the district. ‘The burdens 
of the Nebraska bankers have been un- 
usually great during the last ten years 
as a result of the operation of the State 
guarantee of deposit law, which compels 
the solvent banks to pay the losses of 
those that fail. Naturally this created 
in the minds of the bankers in the State 
a desire to improve conditions existing 
among the banks in order that their 
losses might thereby be reduced to a 
minimum. 

An experimental district was set up for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the 
State Banking Department the feasi- 
bility of districting the entire State into 
as many districts as the State has ex- 
aminers, with the view of permanently 
locating an examiner in each district, 
making him responsibie for a_ specific 
number of banks. 


Plan Gives State Examiners Responsibility 


The district now has been in operation 
one year and considerable progress has 
been made, and a great deal of public 
sentiment has been created in favor of 
the plan. The plan is based largely upon 
the successful experiments of city clear- 
ing house associations where private ex- 
aminers have been employed. The reason 
for the success of the city clearing house 
with its private examiner as compared 
with the work of public examiners is due 
wholly, in my judgment, to the fact that 


Ts First Nebraska Regional Clear- 


the private examiner is given complete 
charge of a specific number of banks 
and is made responsible for their suc- 
cessful operation. 

When contrasted with the public ex- 
aminer who is not made responsible for 
a specific number of banks, and who 
is not located in a specified territory, 
ani who does not follow up his own 
examinations and recommendations and 
see that they are adequately carried out, 
the advantages are distinctly shown to 
be in favor of the private examiner. 
Therefore the aim of the officers of the 
Regional Clearing House Association in 
Nebraska was to use the public ex- 
aminer, both State and National, in the 
same manner that private examiners are 
used in the city clearing houte associa- 
tions. This is a brand new idea. By 
adapting this practice to the regional 
clearing house association, it was hoped 
that the same results would be obtained 
in the supervision and examination of 
banks that the private examiner obtains 
for the city clearing house associations. 

During the year our association had 
been in operation, the State examiner 
assigned to our district, Mr. Lyman Sor- 
rensen, has had under his supervision 
sixty State banks. There are nine na- 
tional banks in the district that are of 
course under the supervision and ex- 
amination of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, and we have had no cooperation, 
practically, excepting in words, from the 
chief examiner for the national banks of 
our district. However, there is no reason 
why the examiner for national banks 
shouid not cooperate with our State 
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examiners by making his headquarters, 
when he is in the district, at our office, 
which is provided for that purpose by 
the clearing house association. 


Much Accomplished for Sounder Banking 


During the year that our present State 
examiner has operated for the clearing 
house association, he has accomplished 
more in the cause of sound banking 
than has ever been accomplished before 
by a public examiner. He has strengih- 
ened the hand of weak banks in at least 
a dozen instances by enabling them to 
secure the payment of an assessment 
made for the purpose of clearing their 
banks, and he has done this with such 
conscientious care and high purpose that 
the bankers themselves heartily endorse 
his course. 

Those who have been helped realize 
that they were wrong in permitting the 
condition to exist that the examiner 
found, and that they were deceived in 
believing that they could not cure it. The 
examiner has shown them how to get the 
money necessary to put their banks in 
good condition, 

Not only have bankers of the district 
profited through the efficiency of the 
operations of the examiner, but they 
have developed very profitable banking 
practices at their ‘‘round table meet- 
ings.’’ At these meetings charts and 
graphs are submitted by the officers of 
the association, showing the losses that 
banks are sustaining for the lack of 
proper understanding of their condition. 

For example: Exhaustive studies have 
been made of the question of service 
charges and conditions that have grown 
up justifying these charges and the 
facts have been laid before the bank- 
ers of the district at these meetings with 
gratifying results. Bankers have been 
shown sources of revenue which, if 
tapped, would greatly strengthen their 
profit accounts. 

Exhaustive studies also have been 
made and presented at the round table 
meetings showing the losses that some 
banks were taking through a careless 
method of figuring interest payments on 
time and savings accounts. One bank 
saved $2,000 by slightly changing its 
method of figuring imterest as the result 
of the discussion of the subject, and we 
no doubt have many who have found 
leakages of this kind and have corrected 
them as a result of these illustrations. A 
plan is now under way for the estab- 
lishment of permanent committees deal- 
ing with these subjects with a view of 
publishing periodically in bulletin form 
their findings for the benefit of the en- 
tire membership. 


Secondary Reserves a Vital Matter 


For example: The question of sec- 
ondary reserves and of what these re- 
serves could consist is a very vital and 
live question among country banks. 
Many of them do not have secondary 
reserves and depend wholly upon their 
smali cash reserves and iuck to meet un- 
usual demands that may be made upon 
them. Many have also found it difficult 
to raise the necessary cash upon which 
to operate because of the fact that they 
did not maintain an adequate secondary 
reserve of liquid securities. It must be 
apparent to any one who is giving this 
subject any consideration at all, that 
high-class, experienced men of ability 
cannot. be obtained as managers. of small, 
isolated country banks. The banks can- 
not afford to empldy men with such ex- 
perience and ability. Therefore, if the 
failures among the small] banks through- 
out the country are to be prevented, 
there must be some way devised whereby 
the group experience can be transmitted 
to the men who are in charge of these 
units, in a way and in a form that will 
enable them to act in a safe and sane 
manner in the management of their 
banks. 

It is hoped that through the regionai 
clearing house association every sort of 
information that will contribute to bet- 
ter bank management will be made 
available for the entire membership of 
the association. Enormous sums would 
have been saved bankers of the country 
in the last ten years if such an organiza- 
tion had existed. 


Opens Way to Adequate Credit Bureau 


The ease with which these associations 
can be formed recommends the plan to 
practical bankers. The plan contemplates 
that the various banking departments of 
the States will slightly change their pres- 
ent system of bank supervision by 
permanently locating each examiner in a 
commercial centre within easy driving 
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distance from any part of his district, 
with a sufficient number of banks in his 
district to occupy him, making the ex- 
aminer responsible to the Bank Commis- 
sioner for the banks that he examines 
and keeping him permanently on the 
job. Then, when the reports of these 
examiners are correlated in the Bank 
Commissioner’s office, such information 
as is pertinent to the banks of each 
district is forwarded to them through 
their examiners. 

For example: A complete credit bureau 
can thus be established in the Bank Com- 
missioner’s office at the State capital at 
a trifling expense by merely requiring 
each bank to report a list of borrowers 
with each quarterly call. When these 
lists are in the hands of the Commission- 
ers, clerks can card index them. This 
will show the duplicate borrowers 
throughout the State almost at a glance, 
as soon as the names are card indexed. 
The Bank Commissioner then under 
proper rules can disclose this information 
through the examiners in their respec- 
tive districts to the bank affected, thus 
making available the information that 
banks require at a trifling expense. 

To show the usefulness of such a sys- 
tem an actual experience in my home 
county is worth repeating. A certain 
man had been slipping for ten years. He 
began trading around before the war. 
His reputation for integrity and solvency 
was so well known in the small locality 
where he lived that no banker ever asked 
him for a financial statement. But each 
year he was losing ground and finally, 
after ten years of losses, his affairs be- 
came so complicated that one banker 
was moved to take his financial state- 
ment with the result that he was shown 
to be a financial wreck. 

The investigation disclosed that he was 
borrowing from eight banks and he owed 
them all in the aggregate a large sum of 
money. The point, then, is that these 
eignt banks were examined by State and 
National examiners twice a year, or six- 
teen times through a period of ten years, 
making a total of 160 examinations and 
yet not a single banker among the eight 
knew that this man was borrowing 
money from any other bank than his 
own. Had they known that he was bor- 
rowing from other banks and was los- 
ing money, they could have advised him 
and checked his career and saved him 
from financial ruin, but they did not 
know it. Yet they paid for examina- 
tions, paid all the expenses for the 
maintenance of expensive banking de- 
partments, State and National. 

Take Bank Department Out of Politics. 

Now, why had not this information that 
must be in the office of the Bank Com- 
missioner been made available for the 
banks that were affected? It was not 
made available for the simple reason 


County Organization 


that a Bank Commissioner is a political 
lieutenant of the Governor, and always 
has been in our State. He comes into 
office with the Governor and he goes 
out with the Governor. His position is 
dependent wholly upon the political for- 
tunes of the Governor, and the result is 
that in Nebraska we have had four Bank 
Commissioners in five years. None of 
them holds his position long before there 
is a tugn in the political wheel and they 
are thrown into discard. They are not 
in office long enough to know what is 
needed and what ought to be done. The 
information that the bankers of the 
country pay for collecting is stored 
away in the archives of the Banking De- 
partment and serves no useful purpose 
unless a bank is so bad that it has to 
be closed. 

‘The Regional Clearing House Associa- 
tion of Nebraska spends a great deal of 
time pointing out these weaknesses in 
our banking system, and are recommend- 
ing to the bankers of the State and to 
the people that the first essential step 
to guarantee the solvency of the banking 
institutions of the State is to take the 
Banking Department out of politics by 
extending the tenure of office of the 
Commissioner of the Banking Department 
to a period of six years, which will take 
him out of the realm of the influence of 
the political machine to a very large 
degree. Then couple with this legislation 
the creation of a Banking Board, com- 
posed of bankers themselves, that will 
sit in conjunction with the Commissioner 
to consider the question of granting new 
charters for banks. With such a Com- 
missioner we would eliminate another 
very great evil, and one that has con- 
tributed to more bank failures than any 
other cause, and that is a superfluity of 
banks. It will be practically assured that 
“spite’’ banks will be no longer char- 
tered, and only charters will be granted 
to banks where they are actually needed. 

The people ought to be taught to un- 
derstand that a bank is a quasi-public 
institution acting as a depository for the 
pecple, and should, therefore, not be 
subjected to the principles of ruthless 
competiticn to which other business is 
subjected. To do so means insolvency 
and all the consequent ills that follow 
in the wake of bank failures. 

The people through their political 
Banking Departments are to blame for all 
bank failures, for the people created the 
banks in such excessive numbers that 
they have starved for want of patronage. 
Those that did not starve were wrecked 
as a result of poor supervision on the 
part of the people’s representatives. The 
solvent bankers of the country are in no 
way to blame for the great losses the 
country has sustained through failed 
banks. They neither created them nor 
were they permitted to say anything 
about their supervision. 


and Credit Bureaus— 


A Record of Cooperation in Georgia 
By HAYNES McFADDEN 


Secretary, Georgia Bankers’ Association 


HAT I have to say is the result 

of two years’ intensive effort to 

organize county clearing houses 

in Georgia. The result to date 

has been to perfect county or- 
ganizations in 112 of the 149 counties of 
Georgia where banks are found. These 
organizations are commonly referred to 
as county clearing houses, but their func- 
tions differ very broadly from the func- 
tion of such clearing houses as compose 
this body. They do not clear transit 
items but rather clear the track for a 
concert of action and enforcement of 
rules to improve the earnings of coun- 
try banks. 

The last fifteen years have created in 
the realm of banking a new heaven, a new 
earth and a new hell. The heights first 
mentioned have been attained by banks 
which read the signs of the times from 
afar, were governed accordingly, and de- 
vised new sources of income in addition 
to interest and discount which alone re- 
main of all the ancient sources of bank 
revenues. On the new earthly plane a 
large number of banks are struggling 
with some show of success to meet de- 
clining earnings with drastic economies 
of operation. This game is hardly worth 
the candle. The third state is the hope- 
less plight of banks that are floundering 
blindly in the limbo of impoverished earn- 


ings, and are bound to land sooner or 
later in the bottomless pit. 


Simple Rules Assure Safety 


Often only a hairbreadth divides suc- 
cess from failure. From the outer dark- 
ness of banks that exercise none of the 
expedients that have been devised for 
their salvation, through the twilight zone 
of breaking even by virtue of drastic econ- 
omies, you will find a surprisingly short 
distance into the broad daylight of abun- 
dant success made possible by the exer- 
cise of sound principles formulated in an 
exceedingly simple set of rules that fully 
control the situation. 

Do not get the idea from the tracing I 
shall make of bank earnings for the past 
decade or so that my faith has weakened 
regarding the future success and pros- 
perity of the banking profession. On the 
other hand, it is my firm belief that delib- 
erate conclusion that banking shall 
know the fullness of its day in the future 
to a degree that it has never experienced 
in the past. 

Forty per cent. in number of all busi- 
ness establishments in the country last 
year either made no money or operated 

t a loss. There is unquestioned author- 
ity for that assertion. Yet the year was 
one of high profit levels for business 
as a whole. 


There are times when I am almost per- 
suaded that 40 per cent. in number of all 
our banks either make no money or op- 
erate at a loss, leaving the other 60 per 
cent. to uphold the reputation of the pro- 
fession as a money-making game. If 100 
per cent. of our banks were taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which the 
present day affords, not the first heaven 
alone but the first to seventh heavens 
inclusive would be in our grasp. 

You have read that in number 10 per 
cent. of all the banks in the United States 
have gone out of business in the past 
six or seven years. 

A murdered man, ten miles away. 
Will hardly shake your peace 
Like one red stain upon your hand; 
A tortured child in a distant land 
Will never check one smile today, 
Or bid one fiddle cease. 

Theré were red stains of bank mortality 
on many hands in my State; do not let 
it take such evil omens to convince you 
that in your State as well as in mine the 
only safeguard against slowly drifting 
into disaster is to come alive and face the 
music. Feel no shame in admitting that 
your bank, just as much as banking as a 
whole, stands in need of improved rev- 
enues. Face the facts by adopting and 
employing the expedients that are ready 
at hand to produce increased earnings. 


How “‘Profitless Prosperity’’ Came to the 
Banks 


This era of profitless prosperity did not 
overtake us in a night. It closed in upon 
us gradually over a period of many years. 
The good old days departed so silently 
that they left many of us unaware of the 
transformation. 

Come with me for a historical excursion 
into the banking caverns of the recent 
past. The wayside is literally strewn 
with minus signs in the income account 
and with plus signs in the expense ac- 
count. Let us follow the minus signs and 
the plus signs over the back track of 
fifteen years. 

In 1913 we all who were so honored 
paid our first graduated Federal income 
tax, and it has gradually graduated up- 
ward until it exceeds the ancient and 
most popular interest rate of 1 per cent. 
a month. In the meantime, banks have 
become a shining mark for every new tax 
that is enacted and for every increase 
that is proposed—local or national. Put 
this plus sign on the expense account. 

Before we got used to this the Federal 
Reserve System was established. In pay- 
ing up their quota of its capital stock 
member banks placed a minus sign on 
their income accounts as far as this sum 
was concerned, because its production of 
income was at once and forever limited 
to 6 per cent. per annum. 

Then the reserves were called in and 
paid in by member banks who saw the 
rate on reserve deposits fade away from 
3 per cent. to nothing at all. Again the 
minus brand was burned into the income 
account. 

Par clearance followed fast. Member 
banks and non-member banks suffered 
alike the loss of revenue. This minus 
sign burned deepest of all into the earn- 
ings of country banks. 

It is not my argument or intention 
to imply that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is not worth all that it has cost and 
a great deal more. It is the greatest con- 
tribution of the century to the strength 
and security of the nation and of the 
banks of the nation. All protection costs 
money; the greater the protection the 
greater the cost. My only point is that 
the inauguration of the Federal Reserve 
System was a substantial factor in abol- 
ishing previously productive sources of 
revenue to banks. 


New Burdens Came With the War 


The banks were able to stand all of 
this. There was more yet to come. With 
the outbreak of war a flock of plus 
signs were tagged upon the expense ac- 
count. Bank help jumped 100 per cent. 
in cost. Rent, stationery, supplies, equip- 
ment, everything that a bank bought or 
hired soared skyward. The rate of in- 
terest received remained at its pre-war 
level or slightly lower on the average, due 
to the enormous volume of Liberty bond 
loans carried at the bond rate or at a 
spread of 1 per cent. or less. 

In natural sequence attendant upon the 
inflation of bank resources under war 
conditions there ensued a period of com- 
petition for liquid and desirable loans. 
This competition led to a shading of in- 
terest rates on commercial loans that 
hitherto had not sought or received pre- 
ferentia] treatment. 

Millions of depositors having ‘‘tasted 


blood,’’ so to speak, and having felt the 
thrill of collecting interest on their sav- 
ings in the form of Liberty bonds, were 
not content to keep free balances in our 
banks. It was at about this time that 
bankers generally began to abandon the 
thought that to allow interest on accounts 
subject to check was bad banking policy. 
More and more interest was paid on aver- 
age daily balances, until today we find 
one-third of the gross income of all banks 
is absorbed by “‘interest paid.’’ In seven 
years bank incomes have increased $239,- 
000,000 and énterest, paid on deposits has 
increased $215,000,000. Only 10 per cent. 
of the increased income goes to net earn- 
ings. You cannot pay expenses plus divi; 
dends out of this residue. In 1919 banks 
earned 10.6 per cent. on invested capital; 
in 1927 they earned 8.8 per cent 


Best Borrowers Now Issue Securities 


In addition to the depositors’ demand for 
interest on daily balances, the best bor- 
rowers have changed their habits in a 
way that seriously curtails the demand 
for prime commercial loans. Countless 
hundreds of prosperous industrial and 
mercantile establishments have, since 
1920, either floated bonds or issued pre- 
ferred stock, amounting roughly to $300,- 
000,000, that superseded and supplanted 
demands for an equa] amount of seasonal 
financing by the banks. Such operators 
prefer to regard a part of their capital 
as a fixed charge rather than to borrow 
from the banks for their seasonal needs 
or to share ownership with outsiders, who 
as common stockholders, would take a 
full cut out of the profits. From the 
volume of such financing it would appear 
to be both profitable and successful, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that any unem- 
ployed excess can always be left at in- 
terest with some bank. yielding 3 per 
cent. to 4 per cent., and affording a sub- 
stantial offset against the item of interest 
calculated as a fixed charge. This proc- 
ess has at one and the same time applied 
the minus sign to earnings and the plus 
sign to expenses. 

Take the item of competition in another 
aspect. In olden days in a one-bank town 
the bank had no competition. In a two 
bank town each bank had one competi- 
tor, and in a three-bank town each bank 
had two competitors, and so on. Good 
roads and the possession of at least one 
automobile to every family in the land 
has changed that situation. too. Now 
every bank has at least a dozen competi- 
tors in the area easily accessible by auto- 
mobile. Never permit yourself to think 
that this class of competition is imag- 
inary. There was an actual case in Geor- 
gia of a man driving sixteen miles to 
get a check cashed because the bank in 
his home town charged exchange on out- 
of-town checks cashed for non-deposit 
This economist was held up and rob bed 
on his way, home and tried to sue Jhis 
home bank as an accomplice. This is an 
extreme case, but extreme cases afford 
the best illustrations 


Narrow Profits Start Struggle for 
Greater Volume of Business. 


The first effects of this widening com- 
petition and narrowing margin of profits 
appeared in our cities and “was evidenced 
by the struggle for volume which is an- 
other striking characteristic of banking 
during the past decade. The struggle 
for volume stimulated branch banking in 
many cities and in several States. The 
growth of branch banking gained great 
momentum before it was scotched by the 
McFadden act. It was the answer of the 
age to the lust for volume, for only vol- 
ume can overcome narrow margins of 
profit. 

More lately the prohibition of branch 
banking has given rise to widespread ac- 
tivities on the part of bank holding com- 
panies, which control volume and insure 
profits without necessarily entailing the 
responsibilities of management incidental 
to branch banking. This clever device 
to contro] business and assure volume for 
a time seemed calculated to outwit the 
forces opposed to branch banking. New 
Jersey has taken the lead in curbing 
holding companies. At the New Jersey 
Bankers Convention it was proposed to 
make bank holding companies subject to 
bank supervision and to make it unlaw- 
ful for any holding company to own more 
than 10 per cent. of the capital of any 
bank. 

The lust for volume seems constantly 
to be restrained by the mazes of the law, 
and it is at best a doubfful solution to the 
problems of profitless prosperity among 
banks. Banks must have new sources 
of income founded on sound banking prin- 
ciples. These sources must be available 
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to country banks as well as city banks. 
They must be sources that any bank can 
tap. 

City banks for years have met the in- 
come problem in ways that are beyond 
the reach of country banks. City banks 
can have trust departments, bond de- 
partments, real estate departments, in- 
surance departments, travel departments 
and what not. They become department 
stores of finance. Each department can 
be made to show its own rrofit, and in 
the aggregate the earnings are suffi- 
cient for expenses plus dividends consis- 
tent with the capital invested and man- 
agement employed. 

Even in city banks the earnings of the 
commercial banking departments are not 
entirely satisfactory unless the prin- 
ciples that create new sources of income 
are employed. These principles are in 
the grasp of country banks as well as 
city banks, of little banks as well as big 
banks. of weak banks as well as strong 
banks. These principles are sound. These 
principles are the keynote of all I have 
to say. 

Broadly stated, they are to charge the 
public for every service of value to the 
public that is performed by banks. These 
principles are fathered by mutual faith, 
trust and confidence between neighbor 
banks and are mothered by concert of 
action. 


The Georgia Rules for Bank Profits— 
Charge the Public for Every Service 


Under the spur of stern necessity in 
Georgia we have put these principles to 
the acid test. They have been weighed 
in the balance and have not been found 
wanting.- They improve earnings, they 
make stronger and better banks, and they 
produce no il] effects from the loss of 
good-will or from public distemper. 

These principles as advocated by the 
Georgia Bankers Association include: 

1. The service charge on unprofitable 
accounts (usually 50 cents a month, min- 
mum balance $50). 

2. Service charge on checks drawn 
against insufficient funds (usually 25 
cents per item). 

3. Service charge on notes allowed to 
run over due (usually 25 cents a day 
plus accrued interest). 

4. Service charge for overprinting checks 
(usually actual amount of the printer’s 
bill). 

5. Service charge on smai! loans figur- 
ing less than $1 discount (the difference 
between $1 and the actual amount of in- 


terest is calculated as a service charge; 
this avoids liability for usury). 

6. Exchange on out-of-town checks 
cashed by non-customers. 

7. Fee for cashier’s checks. 

8. Limitation of interest on time and 
savings deposits. 

9. To require statements of assets and 
liabilities from all borrowers in excess 
of $500. 

10. The establishment of credit bureaus 
for the interchange of information be- 
tween banks to forestall duplicate and 
multiple loans. 

Many banks also charge for making 
out income tax returns, automobile li- 
cense applications, wills, deeds, mort- 
gages, escrows and other forms of ser- 
vice that represent expense to the bank 
and possess value to the public. 


Adopted in = — 149 Georgia 
oun 


These principles have been adopted and 
rules have been put in effect in 112 of 
the 149 counties in Georgia which have 
banks. The last big push is now under 
way to bring the remaining thirty-seven 
counties in Georgia into county clear- 
ing houses or county bankers associa- 
tions which will give the plan solid state- 
wide significance. 

Not alone in Georgia but in every State 
in the Union this idea is taking hold. 
It is estimated that the total number 
of banks enforcing the same or similar 
rules is around 11,000. The experience of 
these 11,000 banks almost without excep- 
tion has been that none has lost any 
business that it was not better off with- 
cut. Most generally the effect on deposi- 
tors is to inspire them to improve their 
balances and avoid the service charge al- 
together. The rules make better deposi- 
ters and better citizens, as well as bet- 
ter banks, better for themselves and bet- 
ter for the communities where they do 
business. There are no objections to the 
plan that will hold water. There are a 
thousand reasons for banks to adopt 
these methods for improving their earn- 
ings; there is not one reason against it. 
Back of the countless reasons demand- 
ing new sources of income stands the 
first law of nature—self-preservation. 


Some Organization Practicalities 


From the practical organization point 
of view do not let what I have said 
mislead you into the opinion that ten or 
twelve rules are necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a county clearing house. Very 


few local organizations adopt the full set 
of rules. If you find ten or twelve banks 
in a given area whose minds meet on 
the enforcement of four to six of the rules 
as an initial step, you have gained a 
starting point. With this starting point 
it is our experience that mutual faith, 
trust and confidence is engendered that 
leads rapidly to the adoption of additional 
rules until ultimately the entire list is in 
effect. 

In fixing areas to be included in a given 
county clearing house we have not re- 
stricted the organization to one county 
alone. As a matter of fact, the most 
typical organization in Georgia contains 
two or three counties known as bi-county 
or tri-county clearing houses. On the 
other hand, it is not necessary to include 
a large area or a large number of banks 
in one of these county organizations. We 
have communities in which one bank is 
enforcing the service charges, while its 
neighbors do not enforce any of the new 
rules. Situations of this kind have pro 
duced surprising results. 

The practical demonstration has shown 
that all of the sorry accounts in town 
drift quickly out of the bank that charges 
for its service and into the bank that 
makes no charge. In more than one 
case where dissension previously existed 
this has been the most powerful factor 
in effecting concert of action. 

In reaching the present degree of or- 
ganization in Georgia it may interest you 
to know the exact method pursued from 
the start. First, we laid out the State 
in eighteen zones, with an average of 
about nine counties to the zone. Each 
zone was put under the direction of a 
zone chairman and each county was put 
under a county chairman. Beginning in 
September, 1926, zone meetings were held 
in sequence as rapidly as possible. These 
meetings took plac as a rule at the sup- 
per table at 6 o’clock in the evening 
which allowed every banker in the zone 
sufficient time to drive to the meeting 
place after his bank closed and to get 
home before late bedtime. The meetings 
not only inspired county organization 
but possessed great value in many othe! 
respects through the personal contacts 
that resulted. 

Our progress has probably been more 
rapid than it would have been under less 
pressing circumstances. In the Summer: 
of 1926 eighty-seven banks closed in one 
week and over 100 went out of business 
in one single quarter. We were ready 
to try anything once and the success of 


Resolutions by the Convention and the 


Following are the resolutions adopted 
by the general convention and by its divi- 
sions, in so far as they relate to banking. 


State Secretaries Division Asks Revision 
of Postal Regulation 


ESOLVED, that the incoming Presi- 
dent of the section bring to the at- 
tention of the Administrative 
committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association the discrimination 

against banks that results from the op- 


eration of Section 1043 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations of 1924, which provides 
that ‘‘when there is reason to believe that 
registered mail contains large sums of 
money or securities which could not be 
delivered by carrier without unusual risk, 
the addressee shall be requested to call 
for it at the postoffice,’’ and that we re- 
spectfully request the said Administrative 
Committee to use its influence to bring 
about the rescission of this section. * * * 


General Resolutions Give First Place to the 
Credit Situation 


OR the purpose of assisting in the 

necessary stabilization of the cur- 

rencies and exchanges of foreign 

countries and their return to the 

gold standard, and to enable for- 
eign countries to buy our commodities 
freely, the Federal Reserve System estab- 
lished low discount rates. During the 
same period, this, together with the 
plethora of capital accumulated since 
1921, seeking investment, made it pos- 
sible for corporations of this country to 
obtain funds through the issuance of 
securities of various types. 

As a result, the large corporations 
bhrough the sale of their securities liqui- 
dated their indebtedness, and thus a large 
volume of paper eligible for rediscount at 
the Federal Reserve Banks has been 
eliminated. Further, many corporations 
have been supplied with funds in this 
manner, for which they have had no use 
during the major part of their fiscal 
years, and which they have utilized by 
making loans against stocks and bonds. 

At this same time, we continued to 
make loans to Europe which, followed 
by exports of gold, resulted in a net loss 


ef $500,000,000 in gold which lessened to 
that extent our surplus reserves. Never be- 
fore in our history has the public taken 
the same interest in stock investments 
or speculation as it has during the past 
six months, and this, coupled with favor- 
able business developments, has caused 
market values to advance to unprece- 
dented levels, thus increasing the demand 
for stock exchange loans. 

We recognize the fact that as corpora- 
tions which have secured fynds through 
the issuance of securities in excess of 
current reauirements continue to expand, 
they will gradually return to their for- 
mer relations with their bankers, under 
which they naturally borrow through the 
issuance of eligible paper while proces- 
sing materials and distributing produc- 
tion. 

We therefore look upon the present 
situation as one which will undoubtedly 
correct itself as time goes on, until the 
banking system of the country again has 
a proper control over the surplus funds 
of the country. But it is our opinion that 
the development of the practice of with- 
drawals from banks by corporations and 


others for the purpose of making loans 
on stock exchange securities should be 
limited in some reasonable manner, pos- 
sibly based upon the maintenance of nor- 
mal balances which should not be dis- 
turbed by those who take part in stock 
exchange loans. 

We respectfully suggest that bank de- 
positors who have funds for investment 
cooperate with their bankers to the end 
that nothing unsound shall be allowed to 
develop that might result in the dis- 
turbance of the healthy business condi- 
tions upon which we must all depend for 
our comfort and happiness. 

It is highly desirable that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in its regulations give 
due consideration to the situation of the 
great body of member banks. The recent 
change in the rule governing the adjust- 
ment of reserves of banks located in cities 
having a Federal Reserve Bank or branch 
thereof, has imposed an umnecessary bur- 
den upon such banks, most of which have 
never abused the privilege formerly ac- 
corded them of adjusting reserves week- 
ly. We suggest to the Federal Reserve 
Board that it again permit a weekly ad- 
justment of reserves and penalize only 
those banks’ which abuse the privilege. 
We also suggest that the percentage of 
reserve be based upon the bank’s condi- 
tion at the beginning of the day. 


Capital Gains Tax 


The United States of America is the 
only country in the world that levies a 
capital gains tax. We believe such a 
tax in peace times to be uneconomic and 
unsound in principle and in practice, and 
tending to check the wheels of progress 
The imposition of such a tax is doubt- 
less one of the factors in the specula- 
tive situation in the stock market, as 
many persons who have large paper prof- 
its hesitate to liquidate now in view of 
the large tax they would have to pay; 
and this situation alone appears to be a 





the experiment has been most gratifying. 
We feel that we are on the way to forti- 
fying our banks solidly with these new 
sources of income. It is not our purpose 
to stop, once that has been accomplished. 
Of equal importance with providing ad- 
ditional revenues are the means and ex- 
pedients to avoid losses. 


Neod of Credit Bureaus on Nebraska Pian 


Among the ten principles already out- 
lined you recall the recommendation of 
credit bureaus for the interchange of in- 
formation between banks to forestall du- 
plicate loans, multiple loans and parallel 
lines of credit. This rule has been the 
most difficult of all to put in effect. The 
most practical plan for setting up credit 
bureaus is known as the Nebraska Bank- 
ers District Credit Clearing House. 

We hope to see the day in Georgia when 
the mutual trust and confidence of our 
bankers will enable us to perfect organi- 
zations of that kind. The idea is to fix 
an exact district, allowing the total num- 
ber of these districts to be equa) to the 
total number of bank examiners in the 
State affected. One examiner is per- 
manently assigned to a given district. 
Each bank examiner under this plan 
serves also as secretary or manager of 
his district credit clearing house. We 
believe the: plaii to possess many advan- 
tages in controlling duplicate loans, mul- 
tiple loans and parallel lines of credit. 

Particularly does this plan avoid the im- 
proper use of credit information. It limits 
the possession of such information to a 
small group already in possession of the 
same information as to State banks which 
predominate in number. Participation by 
national banks and by private banks has 
to be on a voluntary basis, but we antici- 
pate no material difficulties from this 
source. We feel that with this expe- 
dient to improve the quality of our loans 
and to avoid losses, in addition to the 
rules first described for improving bank 
income, Georgia banks will be placed on 
the best possible basis for public security 
plus revenues in keeping with the capital 
invested and management employed 

Let me repeat in closing what I said 
at the outset. The last fifteen years have 
created in the realm of banking a new 
heaven, a new earth and a new hell. It 
is up to the bankers themselves to de- 
cide in the next fifteen years to eliminate 
the hell entirely, to transform the earth 
into heaven and to live happily ever af- 
terward in the paradise of prosperity by 
the transformation from the old order. 


D * . . 

good argument in favor of the repeal of 
such a tax. Great Britain treats cap- 
ital gains as an increment to capital, and 


it is recommended that the United States 
pursue the same policy. 


State Taxation of Banks 


There are now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States various bills 
to amend that portion of Section 5219 of 
the Revised Statues of the United States 
which authorizes taxation by the States 
of the stockholders of national banks, the 
effect of which amendments would undo 
the long established underlying principle 
embodied in that section, which the 
United States Supreme Court has stated 
was designed to render it impossible for 
States to discriminate against national 
banks in taxation. 

We deem it vital to the banking sys- 
tem of the United States that the in- 
tegrity of the established principle of 
Section 5219 for the protection of national 
banks against discriminatory taxation by 
States be firmly maintained, as the prin- 
ciple embodied therein operates also in 
a large measure for the protection of 
the stockholders of State banks. 

Therefore, we recommend that this as- 
sociation reaffirm the resolution adopted 
in 1927 at its annual convention at Hous- 
ton, Texas, and declare its opposition to 
any amendments to Section 5219 which 
tend to infringe upon the integrity of the 
protective principle thereof, and directs 
its Special Committee on Taxation to 
“arry out the purpose of this resolution. 


Agriculture 


We view with satisfaction the fact that 
within the present year the prices of most 
farm products have recovered more near- 
ly to their pre-war relation to the prices 
of the products of other industries than 
has been the case in any other year since 
the war. We believe that this represents 
a national readjustment, due in part to 
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a more intelligent control of agricultural 
production in relation to the consump- 
tion demand, and in part to lower costs 
df production in other industries which 
are reducing the prices of goods which 
the farmers must tuy. We urge the 
cooperation of our members in the activ- 
ities of our Agricultural Commission in 
the introduction of improved live stock 
and improved methods of production and 
marketing in their own localities. We be- 
lieve that an important contribution to 
remedying the agricultural depression lies 
in the adoption of methods which will 
lower the unit costs of production, and 
believe that the agricultural colleges and 
experimental! stations are successfully de- 
veloping the means by which they may 
be accomplished. 


We believe also that agriculture suffers 
from the lack of a comprehensive na- 
tional agricultural policy, due t«~ the com- 
plexity of the subject which has required 
wide national discussion, and we urge 
upon Congress diligent, continued atten- 
tion to the remedying of this situation. 


Unsound Practices 


Due to the strong competition which 
has arisen throughout the country be- 
tween banking institutions, unsound prac- 
tices have developed which tend to lower 
the high standard of our banking prac- 
tice. We have in mind especially the ren- 
dering of various classes of service with- 
out proper compensation, and paying 
high rates for money left on deposit. 


National Banks Urge That Circulation Priv- 
ilege Be Continued 


NCERTAINTY over the future of 
national bank notes grows with 
the approach of the year 1930 
when the United States 2 per cent. 
consols, supporting nearly nine- 
tenths of all national bank circulation 
will become callable. Circulation has 
been a prerogative of national banks al- 
ways; it served our country well in times 
of great need. It is a financial advan- 
tage to the Government. It is a desir- 
able feature of national banking. Prac- 
tically 85 per cent. of all national banks 
issue circulation, and though of small 
monetary value to banks, it is an ad- 
vertising feature of no little moment. 
National banks in great numbers are 
urging that circulation be continued, 
and, therefore, it is the sense of this an- 
nual convention of the National Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion that the interests of the banks and 
the Government alike decree that the 
consols shall not be redeemed when they 
become callable. 


Federal Reserve Membership 


The problems attendant upon success- 
ful and profitable bank operations are 
many and perplexing. The National 
Bank Division recognizes them, and is 
not unaware of the obstacles to be en- 
countered in the course of solution. It 


is cognizant, too, of the services ren- 
dered by its officers and committees and 
commends their efforts to bring about 
more cordial and mutually helpful re- 
lations between member banks and the 
Federal Reserve System, with particular 
thought to making membership as prac- 
tical as possible and thoroughly satis- 
factory. 


International Banking Association 


Your committee is in accord with the 
suggestion made by President Preston 
looking toward the formation of an in- 
ternational banking association. 


Cooperation 


Performance of effective work in any 
complex organization requires assignment 
of various tasks to separate groups, all 
working in harmony with each other and 
with the governing unit. The National 
Bank Division endorses and commends 
a policy of close cooperation among the 
several divisions of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and pledges its un- 
qualified support and energies to the 
achievement of that result. That attain- 
ment is highly desirable, and, likewise, 
essential in order that each member, and 
especially the smaller banks, may have 
the benefits of the best thought and the 
coordinated efforts of the entire asso- 
ciation. 


State Banks Ask Uniformity of Bank Laws 
And Other Changes 


HE complexity of modern business 

and its ever widening ramifications 

into fields of agriculture, trade, in- 
dustry, transportation and the de- 
velopment of natural resources cre- 

ate additional demands upon the finan- 
cial facilities of the country and tend to 
develop banking into an exact science. 
This condition emphasizes the necessity 
for the close observance of and strict ad- 
herence to the fundamental! principles of 
safe, sound and conservative banking 
methods. These principles are basic and 
are operative in every State. As na- 
tional banks wherever located are gov- 
erned by the provisions of the National 
Bank act, so to a large extent is it pos- 
sible for State chartered institutions to 
operate under uniform banking laws. 
While absolute and exact uniformity of 
banking laws in all the States is doubt- 
less impossible to secure and would be 
unwise if secured, for one of the elements 
of strength in State banking laws is their 
adaptability to the special business needs 
and conditions prevailing in the several 
States, nevertheless it is generally agreed 
that there should be a high degree of uni- 
formity as regards the fundamental prin- 
ciples of banking, bank organization, reg- 
ulation and supervision. Therefore, in 
the belief that a greater degree of uni- 
formity in the banking laws of the forty- 
eight States would do much to prevent 
in the public mind and add 

greatly to the development of sound bank- 
ing, we reiterate our previously expressed 
view in advocacy of greater harmoniza- 
tion of the banking laws in the several 
States and urge that continued effort be 
made to secure the greatest possible de- 
gree of uniform and efficient State bank- 
ing services. To this end, we again urge 
that the important office of State Bank 
Commissioner be made as free from en- 
tangling partisan politics as the judiciary 
itself and that it be divorced from all 


other functions of State government. We 
are convinced that the tenure of office of 
the Bank Commissioner should be made 
more secure and lasting, with salary and 
functions adequate to attract to the office 
and retain the services of men of out- 
standing executive ability, courage, re- 
sourcefulness and successful banking ex- 
perience. We further believe that to men 
of this type larger discretionary powers 
in the administration of the State bank- 
ing laws may safely be given. 


Proposed Legislation 


It is a source of pride and gratification 
to recall that the State Bank Division 
has been helpful in recent years in pro- 
moting the enactment of legislation 
looking toward the establishment of a 
better banking policy and an adherence 
to saner and more conservative methods 
in the organization, operation and super- 
vision of State banks. We again declare 
our belief in advocacy of the following 
general provisions which may be favor- 
ably considered and adopted in the sev- 
eral States, thereby helping to secure the 
much desired uniformity in State banking 
laws, to wit: 

(1) Increase of the minimum capital re- 
quirement of banks to $25,000 with paid- 
in surplus equal to 20 per cent. of the 
capital and provision for the required 
building-up of such surplus to at least 
50 per cent. ] 

(2) Increase of the discretionary power 
of the Bank Commissioner with reference 
to the granting or denial of charters to 
new banks, with authority given for mak- 
ing reasonable rules and regulations for 
the government of bank operations. 

(3) Creation of banking boards com- 
posed of practica] bankers to act in an 
advisory capacity to the State Bank Com- 
missioner. 

(4) Empowering Bank Commissioners to 
take complete charge of and to liquidate 


insolvent banks as distinguished from 
liquidation through the couris, thereby 
avoiding delays and unnecessary expense 
in such liquidation. 

(5) Legislation providing for the mer- 
ger, conversion or consolidation of bank- 
ing institutions in communities and un- 
der conditions where such action may 
seem to be warranted. 

(6) Provision for a more just and equi- 
table taxation of bank shares. 

(7) A clearer and more exact definition 
of the duties and responsibilities of bank 
officers and directors. 

(8) Increasing the compensation of, 
Bank Commissioners and lengthening 
their terms of offices to six years, with 
power to the Banking Department to ap- 
point necessary deputies and examiners 
from those having the requisite qualifica- 
tions and experience for this responsible 
task 


During recent years several States have 
adopted new and modern danking codes, 
while others have secured helpful amend- 
ments to their laws along the lines here- 
in set forth. We understand that the 
Legislatures in forty-three States will be 
in session during the year 1929 and we 
urge that efforts be made during the 
coming year to adopt new codes where 
necessary or to eliminate from the laws 
antiquated and unworkable provisions 
and to substitute therefor amendments 
which are more in keeping with the mod- 
ern trend in business and make for safer 
and more conservative banking. 


Interbank Relations 


It is gratifying to note that each year 
banking is becoming more of a science 
and attaining higher professional stand- 
ards through common counsel and 
mutual effort in securing adherence to 
sound banking principles and practices. 
The hit and miss, trial and error era of 
pioneer banking days belongs to a past, 
along with the hour-glass and ox team. 

Today, in all fields and departments of 
banking, there exists a fund of banking 
experience and knowledge of incompa- 


rable value. which simply lacks the ex- 
istence of community banking reservoirs 
or clearing-house associations from which 
it may be drawn for the use, guidance 
and protection of all—hence, we strong- 
ly commend and urge the installation 
of regional clearing-house associations 
throughout the country, as advocated by 
the Clearing-House Section, thus making 
available to country banks the helpful- 
ness of closer interbank relationship in 
promoting sound, profitable, scientific 
bank management and service—a priv- 
ilege long enjoyed by city bankers 
through city clearing-house activities. 


Bank Services 


In view of the diminished earnings of 
many banks in recent years and the con- 
stantly mounting expenses of operation 
in order to render adequate and satis- 
factory services to patrons, we believe 
that banks are amply justified in consid-, 
ering the adoption of a system of charges 
in the transaction of their business. 
These might include the charges on un- 
profitable checking accounts, on checks 
drawn against “insufficient fur’s,’’ on 
specially imprinted checks supplied, on 
the issuance of cashier’s checks and ex- 
change, and a minimum discount fee on 
loans. Experience has proved that the 
patrons of banks and the general pub- 
lic when apprised of the reasonableness of 
such charges readily acquiesce in their 
imposition. 


Bank Reserves 


To State banks whose reserve require- 
ments are high and rates on classes of 
deposits are not consistent with present- 
day methods of banking, we commend a 
study of their laws-with a view of more 
uniformity of requirements 


Interest on Deposits 


We believe that in the interest of bet- 
ter banking further attention should be 
given to the matter of reducing interest 
rates on time deposits and checking ac- 
counts. The payment of a rate on deposit 
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money which is not profitable to the bank 
seems indefensible from the standpoint 
of safe and conservative banking. The 
desired reduction cannot, of course, be 
accomplished in all cases by a single 
stroke, and Iccal conditions will largely 
govern the extent to which the effort 
raay be applied. In some States, notably 
in Kansas, this reduction has been ac- 
complished by order of the Siate Bank- 
ing Department with gratifying results. 
Other States may be able to adopt a sim- 
ilar policy. Elsewhere it may be neces- 
sary for a community or a county to 
take the first step. However, we sug- 
gest that State banks generally give seri- 
ous consideration to this important mat- 
ter, in justice to themselves and with a 
view to the ultimate welfare of the com- 
munity where they are located and which 
they serve. 

It is the hope of the members of this 
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division that, when the results of the elec- 
tion sre made known tomorrow, another 
former President of the State Bank Divi- 
sion will be charged with the guidance of 
the American Bankers Association for 
the coming year. He has made many ef- 
fective addresses during the past several 
years and written many forcefu! papers 
in the interest of better banking prac- 
tices end means for giving the country 
banker the benefit of the research and 
the experience of banking generally. It 
is reasonable to expect that the endeavor 
of his administration will be to make ef- 
fective his sound and forward-looking 
preachments. Let us resolve here to- 
day, recognizing the fundamental] value 
of his endeavors, to stand mightily back 
of his purposes and to help him make 
the banking profession one of even 
greater service to the people of our en- 
tire land. 


Clearing House Section States Plan and 
Nature of Its Campaign 


professional standards. Today 

closer inter-bank relationship is re- 

ceiving general recognition as a 
matter of enlightened self-interest. 

In our earlier banking history, the chief 
purpose of a clearing-house association 
was the clearance of checks; but, today, 
it is the clearance of banking ideas and 
the solution of banking problems. For- 
ward-looking bankers are appreciative of 
the fact that clearing-house associations 
constitute the chief line of defense 
against questionable banking practices, 
an@ that they are the chief factor in 
bringing about reformation in banking 
regulations, improvement in banking 
methods and in securing the observance 
of sound banking principles and prac- 
tices. 

The clearing-house section of the Amer- 


ACH year banking becomes more 
of a science and attains higher 


ican Bankers Association represents a 
true cross-section of all commercial bank- 
ing activities of the entire association, 
and your committee is thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that banking in the future 
will be no better than the extent to which 
it adopts principles and policies proved 
by experience to be sound and efficient, 
and such we believe are those advocated 
by the clearing-house section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 
Clearing-house work by its very nature 
always results in creating a new spirit 
of mutual respect, cooperation and uni- 
formity of action which makes for safe 
and sound banking. It represents effi- 
ciency and power and supplies the local 
machinery essentiai for setting up and 
putting into operation necessary stand- 
ards and uniformities—its value is no 
longer a matter of discussion, for results 
in the several hundred clearing-house as- 


sociations in operation throughout the 
country speak eloquently for themselves. 

Your committee wishes to commend and 
enderse especially the following activities 
of the clearing-house section: 

Conducting a systematic, vigorous cam- 
paign for the er‘ension cf clearing-house 
associations in all cities and towns and 
especially emphasizing the importance of 
installation of county and regional clear- 
ing-house associations, thus permitting 
country ban's to avail themselves of the 
benefits and safeguards of clearing-house 
association facilities. 

Disseminating the results of a compara- 
tive study of articles of association and 
rules and regulations governing clearing- 
house ussociations, made by the officers 
of the clearing-house section. These stand- 
ard clearing-house regulations and prac- 
tices will be found invaluable to all as- 
sociations. 

The preparation and distribution of a 
pamphlet on analysis of checking account 
costs, which presents a simple and inex- 
pensive plan covering cost accounting, 
especially meeting the needs of small 
banks, enabling them to determine ac- 
curately banking costs. 

The preparation and publication of a 
pamphlet outlining clearly step by step 
a complete educational program of 


‘sample ads, specimen letters, and so 


forth, for the use of banks in educating 
bank depositors as to the justness and 
fairness of service charges. 

The continuing campaign which has 
been carried on so successfully for the 
universal adoption of standard-size 
checks and uniform face arrangements 
of essential data, which®has already re- 
sulted in an immense saving of time and 
expense. 

The educational campaign which the 
clearing-house section has consistently 
and successfully carried on for the in- 
stallation of credit bureaus and mutual 
clearing-house examination systems in 
cities, counties and regional districts 
composed of groups of counties. 

The preparation in cooperation with 
State and national bank supervisors of a 


standard form of report for the use of 
country bank officers in reporting bank 
conditions to directors, a report form that 
is at once concise and comprehensive. 

The active cooperation of the section 
with the United States Department of 
Commerce and the National Association 
of General Contractors in developing and 
adopting uniform negotiable warehouse 
contracts and receipts. 

The study and preparation of uniform 
financia] statement forms for corpora- 
tions, firms, individuals and farmers, 
simplifying and standardizing them with- 
out omitting any salient features of those 
now in use. 

The development and adoption in co- 
operation with the Associated General 
Contractors of America of a standard 
form of contractors’ financial statement, 
which is simple and comprehensive. 

The survey and continuing study made 
of payroll problems which has been help- 
ful in protecting payrolls, preventing 
hold-ups and insuring the speedy arrest 
and commitment of guilty parties. 

The valuable referendum study which 
the officers of the clearing-house section 
have been conducting the past year with 
reference to bank budgets, which will 
supply banks with an invaluable yard- 
stick for comparative measurement of the 
chief elements of banking income and 
expenses of similar size banks. 

In fact, all the activities carried on by 
our section appeal strongly to your com- 
mittee. We wish especially to commend 
the masterly manner in which President 
©. Howard Wolfe has directed the work 
of the clearing-house section and ren- 
dered an invaluable service in develop- 
ing and spreading the gospel of the un- 
derlying principles of better and safer 
banking. Hence, it is with pride and 
deep appreciation that we heartily com- 
mend the work of the section, recognizing 
in its work a vita) force in all commer- 
cial banking activities of the American 
Bankers Association. As a matter of fact, 
the clearing-house section has become 
what it should be—a research laboratory 
for commercial banking. 


General and Division Officers Elected 


( FFICERS for the following year 
were elected by the general conven- 

tion and by the two sections and four 

divisions of the association as follows: 


General Convention 


President—Craig B. Hazlewood, Vice 
President, Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. 

First Vice President—John G. Lonsdale, 
President, National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis. 

Second Vice President—Rome C. Stephen- 
son, Vice President, St. Joseph County 
Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 


National Bank Division 


President—E. H. Sensenich, President, 
West Coast National Bank, Portland, 
Ore. 

Vice President—H. J. Haas, Vice Presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Members of the Executive Committee for 
a Term of Three Years—Third Federal 
Reserve District, Walter W. Wilson, 
President, First National Bank, Milton, 
Pa.; Fourth Federal Reserve District, 


Frank L. Stein, President, Ohio Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus, Ohio; Sixth 
Federal Reserve District, Robert Strick- 
land, Vice President, Fourth National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Tenth Federal Re- 
serve District—J. R. Cain Jr., Vice 
President, Peters National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. 


State Bank Division 


President—S. J. High, Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, Tupelo, Miss. 

Vice President—Dan V. Stephens, Fre- 
mont State Bank, Fremont, Neb. 

Members of the Executive Committee— 
R. O. Lord, Guardian Bank, Detroit, 
Mich.; T. O. Hammond, Montana Trust 
and Savings Bank, Helena, Mont. 


Savings Bank Division 


President—Taylor Durham, Vice Presi- 
dent, Chattanooga Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Chatanooga, Tenn. ~* 

Vice President—Austin McLanahan, Presi- 
dent, Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

Executive Committee for Term of One 
Year—Colonel J. C. Person, President, 
American Traders National Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


The Week’s Foreign Economic Development 
From an American Point of View 


Continued from Page 549 


xent has been carried out in all essen- 
ial points. Nor are we able to admit 
the force of the argument which takes 
the form of saying that the armaments 
of Germany now constitute a military 
power. All the world is aware that Ger- 
many has no heavy artillery, no tanks, 
no military air fleet, no reserve of mate- 
rial or ammunition. The total of her 
trained reserves is diminishing from 
year to year. The war industries have 
been destroyed.” 


SOVIET UNION 
HE GENERAL ECONOMIC SIT- 
UATION—M. Quibeshev, Presi- 
dent of the .Supreme Economic 
Council, reviewed interestingly the other, 





day the general economic situation of 
Russia. 

Industrial production steadily  in- 
creases, he declared, but unfortunately 
not so fast as the peasants’ demand for 
manufactured goods, implements and fer- 
tilizers. This year’s harvest substantial- 
ly exceeds last year’s, but the gain is 
perhaps offset by extraordinary trans- 
port difficulties, the increase being due 
to bumper crops in Siberia. 

Per capita production of the industrial 
workers has increased, but productive 
costs have not come down as much as 
one had hoped. 

It is planned for the current fiscal 
year (began Oct. 1), to invest about two 


For a Term of Three Years—Jay Morri- 
son, Vice President, Washington Mutua! 
Savings Bank of Seattle, Seattle, 
Wash.; Myron F. Converse, President 
of Worcester Five-Cent Savings Bank, 
Worcester, Mass.; Howard Whipple, 
Executive Vice President, United Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings Company, San 
Franciseo. 

Trust Company Division 

President—Arthur V. Morton, Vice Presi- 
dent, the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities. 

Vice President—John C. Mechem, Vice 
President, First Trust and, Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

Board of Trustees for the Term Expiring 
in 1929, of Which There Is a Vacancy 
Arthur W. Loasby, President, Equitable 
Trust Company, New York. 

For the Term Expiring 1931—Robert O 
Low, President, Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit; Robert F. Maddox, 
Chairman of the Board, Trust Company 
of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.; James H. 
Perkins, President, Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y.: 


billion rubles in industrial development, 
400,000.000 more than was so invested 
in the fiscal year just ended. The fact, 
however, has to be faced that the country 
is still largely dependent on foreign im- 
portation, with consequent strain on the 
currency. The Imperial Council has even 
been constrained to consider the probable 
necessity of importing pig iron. 

M. Quibeshev admitted that the peasant 
problem was still acute. He declared, 
however, that coercive methods of grain 
collection have definitely been aban- 
doned, adding that the Government does 
not aim to grind under the heel the 
Kulak or rich peasant, merely proposing 
to control his cupdity. As to “militarist 
Communism,” it is now among the “old, 
unhappy things,” never, never to be re- 
vived. 

Yet the program of industrialization 


Nathan D. Prince, President, Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; R. M. Sims, Vice President, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Clearing-House Section 

President—W. F. Augustine, Vice Presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 

Vice President—H. Y. Lemon, Vice Presi- 
dent, Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
(Two)—G. H. Mueller, Vice President, 
Fletcher American National Bank, In- 
dianapolis; Clark G. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent, Denver National Bank, Denver. 

State Secretaries Section 


President—Frank Warner, Iowa. 

First Vice President—M. A. Graettinger, 
Hlinois. ; 

Second Vice President—H. G. Huddleston, 
Tennessee. 

Board of Control—Frank Warner, Iowa; 
M. A. Graettinger, Illinois; H. G. Hud- 
dleston, Tennessee; W. A. Philpott Jr., 
Texas; Henry S. Johnson, South Caro- 
lina. 


will not be slowed up; it will be quick- 
ened. But as to whence might come the 
capital needed to such quickening, M. 
Quibeshev was silent. 

Present plans of the Soviet Govern- 
ment contemplate construction of forty 
thousand miles of railway within the 
next fifteen years. 


The Harriman Concessions 


According to a statement issued by 
Pravda, organ of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, on Sept. 3, the Harri- 
man group relinquished its manga- 
nese concession in Georgia, and a Soviet 
trust is being formed to take over the 
properties covered by the concession and 
continue their development for the Soviet 
Government. The Harriman group ac- 
cepts bonds for $3,450,000, redeemable 
within fifteen years and bearing 7 per 
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cent. interest, in liquidation of an episode 
sufficiently costly to them. The conces- 
sion was signed June 12, 1925. It seems 
fairly established that the Soviet Govern- 
ment violated its agreement by breaking 
the monopoly of manganese exportation 
granted te the Harriman group, through 
exportation of manganese from the 
Nikopol district in the Ukraine; besides 
sundry vexatious interferences which 
constituted bad faith in equity if not in 
law. 


GENEVA 


HE Ninth League Assembly ended 
T its labors on Sept. 26. It got no 
further with its main problem, that 
of disarmament, than to pass a resolu- 
tion expressing the hope that the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission 


would find it possible to meet early in 
the coming year. 

The chief Assembly obstructionists tu 
progress with the disarmament problem 
were the Germans, under the leadership 
of Count von Bernstorff. Yet no one 
with a political sense of humor could be 
seandalized by their millenarian pose. 
You see, there’s an article in the peace 
pact which contemplates ultimate reduc- 
tion of armaments in general to the low 
level prescribed for Germany; and the 
Germans, contending that the pre-con- 
ditions to justify such equalization are 
fulfilled, demand such reduction at once. 
Who can blame the Germans for mak- 
ing the most of this article? 

But the French and British say: “The 
article in question contemplates a much- 
to-be-desired conclusion, but a conclusion 


Speculative Commodity Markets 
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is threatened with a gradually lower 
production year after year. If this sit- 
uation keeps up the domestic sugar in- 
dustry eventually may disappear alto- 
gether.” 


COFFEE 


HE week in coffee futures markets 
T was dull and uneventful. Cable 
advices concerning the stock of 
Rio coffees in interior regulating ware- 
houses show that the supplies on Sept. 
30, of 826,000 bags, were 160,000 bags 
less than at the end of August and 354,- 
000 bags below the stock so held at the 
end of June. From this it is argued that 
the present crop is very small and farm 
supplies insufficient to cover market 
withdrawals from regulators. Trade «e- 
mand was lacking, however, and prices 
were listless. 
Range of Coffee Future Prices. 


RIO NO. 7 
—Dec.— ——Mar.—— —-May— 
High. Low. High. Low. High. w. 
Oct. 1. .16. 16.10 15.63 15.63 15.33 15.20 
Oct. 2..16.28 16.20 15.71 15. 15.40 15.39 
Oct. 3..16.21 16.19 15.62 15.62 15.30 15.30 
Oct. 4..16.20 16.20 15.70 15.70 15.33 15.33 
Oct. 5..16.35 16.25 15.78 15.74 15.52 15.44 
Wk's rge.16.35 16.10 15.78 15.62 15.52 15.20 
Oct. 8..16.40 16.35 15.87 15.80 .... .... 
Oct. 9..16.36 16.31 15.82 15.73 15.43 15.38 
Oct. 4 .16.37 16.36 15.83 15.80 15.40 15.40 
close. 16.31 15.75 15.38 
—July—— ——Sept.— 
High. w. High. Low 
i. Mvebencesnsesadd 15. 14.93 14.65 14.65 
a Sane See e 14.99 14.96 14.70 14.70 
PE ‘Mb nencedssccawea 14.91 14.99 14.68 14.61 
nh: Mbccesssscoenaed 15.01 14.91 14.68 14.67 
Oct. 5. ‘ .15.12 15.10 14.70 14.70 
Week's range...... 15.12 14.90 14.70 14.65 
SE Mi cb ede anugeceds 15.09 15.07 14.79 14.73 
By ececcecsessccceRe Gn Sean SEze 
ME (Eis cvasecnucccceed 15.05 15.05 14.79 14.79 
Oct. 10, close....... 15. 14.73 
SANTOS NO. 4 
—-Dec.— —Mar.—— — a Py 
ig. Low. High. Low. High. w. 
Oct. 1...21. 21.83 21. 21.35 re af 
Oct. 2...22.00 21.81 nike -:. 21.07 21.00 
Oct. 3...21.88 21.82 21.33 21.30 ane aa 
. 4...21.85 21.85 21.33 21.30 21.00 20.90 
Oct. 5...22.00 21.90 21.40 21.35 21.00 21.00 
Whk's rge.22.00 21.81 21.40 21.30 21.07 20.90 
Oct. §8..22.02 21.99 21.42 21.37 21.10 21.06 
Oct. 9..21.96 21.91 21.36 21.30 21.00 20.95 
Oct. 10..22.00 21.98 21.42 21.42 21.05 21.01 
Oct. 10 ae 


SILK 


RICES of raw silk futures showed 
a small decline this week and 
trading on the Exchange was 
rather active. Yokohama cables were 
weak, possibly because of the new 
ruling of the Yokohama Exchange re- 


é 


quiring the posting of larger margins 
by traders. Bearish factors included an 
upward revision of the Japanese crop 
estimates and prospects of a strike in 
the silk mills of Paterson, N. J. 


Range of Silk Future Prices: 


Oct. 08 07 
Oct. 2.. 5.08 5.08 nen --. §.14 5.10 
oh «dire sen -. 5.14 5.14 5.20 5.16 
Oct ia. das ree eau -.- §.18 6.15 
Oct 5.. 6.12 5.12 in co. Dan ae 
Oct be. ate age oa -.. 8.19 5.19 
Wk's rge. 5.12 5.04 5.14 5.14 5.20 5.07 
Oct. 8.. ‘ dan --- 5.14 5.14 
os. .. 5.04 5.04 5.05 5.04 
Oct. 10 5.06 5.06 5.08 5.06 
Oct. 10 
close 5.05@5.07 5.08@5.10 
—Jan.—- —-Feb.—— ——Mar.— 
High w. High. Low. High. Low. 
Oct. 1.. 5.08 5.06 5.08 5.03 5.08 .07 
Oct. 2.. 5.12 5.11 5.12 5.11 5.13 5.10 
Oct. 3.. 5.20 5.17 ons —. 2 aoe 
Oct. 4.. 5.18 5.16 5.18 5.16 5.17 5.16 
Oct. 5.. 5.20 5.14 5.20 5.15 .20 5.14 
Oct. 6.. 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.18 5.18 5.18 
Wk's rge. 5.20 5.06 5.20 5.03 5.20 5.07 
Oct. 8.. 5.14 5.12 5.15 5.12 5.16 5.12 
Oct. 9.. 5.08 5.06 5.08 5.04 5.08 5.05 
Oct. 10.. 5.09 5.06 5.09 5.09 5.07 5.07 
Oct. 10 
close 5. 











only to be achieved by a discreetly 
graduated program. By precipitating 
allied disarmament you would not be 
hastening the approach of the millen- 
nium. You would accelerate its move- 
ment, to be sure, but in the wrong di- 
rection. This ardor of yours, of a 
bouquet so propagandishly seductive, is 
really obstructive to our efforts toward 
a discreet program of general disarma- 
ment, a program which, in view of the 
Russian menace, and assuming, of 
course, German complete good faith, 
must needs be very discreet.” 

“Very well,” say the Germans, “paying 
you the compliment of imitation, we'll 
leave the Millennium out of it for the 
nonce (for the nonce only, observe, for 
being Germans, the Millennium must al- 
ways be very dear to us). Granted, if 
you please, that considerations of safety 
forbid rapid progress in disarmament. In 
that case, you should allow us to arm up 
to your level; on general considerations 
of justice, in fulfillment of treaty 
pledges, as the proper salve to our self- 
love, as proof to the world that you are 
genuinely informed by the Locarno spirit 
and as proof to the world of your confi- 
dence in German good faith, without 
which confidence (it’s really the crux of 
the matter) the world must return to the 
bow-wows.” 

Now if the French and British were to 
make to the above the reply that’s in 
their breasts and minds, there’d be a seat 
vacant on the Council, there’d be a dele- 
gation missing from the next Assembly, 
the Locarno spirit would have gone to 
join the Pax Romana. The Germans are 
putting to most ingenious use the aspira- 
tion expressed in the famous article. 
But who with a political sense of humor 
will blame them ? 

Yet there are very strong points to be 
urged against the Franco-British posi- 
tion on disarmament. It were well that 
the whole problem should be thrashed out 
as to all its essential aspects—provided 


the discussion be conducted on a high 
plane of statesmanship, with full knowl- 
edge, with magnanimous courtesy, with 
complete candor, with planetary sweep. 
In no Pollyanna spirit I would observe 
that the fact that the Disarmament Com- 
mission is desperately stalled may be a 
very good sign, as indicating that it is 
not making light of its difficulties. The 
Pax Romana was not achieved in a day; 
Pax Universa will not be established 
overnight. 

The Assembly accomplished ncthing? 
Oh, yes, it considered and approved the 
reports of its health, humanitarian and 
economic sections—bodies which are do- 
ing first-class work of high importance. 
And indirectly the project (realization of 
which seems fairly assured) of apfpoint- 
ment of an expert commission to recon- 
sider German reparations and allied mat- 
ters is to be credited to the Assembly. 
But for the assembling of the bigwigs 
in the Geneva atmosphere, that evolution 
might be of the far instead of the imme- 
diate future. Moreover, the political big- 
wigs were brought together again from 
uttermost bounds; the annual shatter- 
ment took place of the illusion, which a 
year may revive, the illusion, namely, 
that other nationals have horns and goat 
feet. 


CONGO DIAMONDS 


F the diamond output of the Belgian 
[conse continues to increase at the 

present rate the South African dia- 
mond fields will ere long lose their mo- 
nopoly of the world market. In 1913 
the output of the Kasai district was 
about 15,000 carats. In 1924 it was 
548,000; in 1925, 886,000; in 1926, 1,- 
108,000, one-fifth of the total produc- 
tion in the world. Remarkable improve- 
ment has been made in methods of pro- 
duction, so curtailing costs. Whereas in 
1924 20,652 workers produced 548,000 
carats, in 1927 23,835 workers produced 
about 1,200,000 carats. 
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i | P| ARNINGS.—Net rail- 

| way operating income 

| a H ) } of the 184 Class I rail- 

| | amounted to $128,- 

dif 350,136, which, for 

Li 
We 

abel i turn of 5.04 per cent. 
on their property investment, according 
to reports filed by the carriers with the 
gust, 1927, their net railway operating 
income was $118,822,710; or 4.77 per cent. 
on their property investment. 
month of August totaled $557,693,108, 
compared with $557.666,763 in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Operating 
787,140, as against $393,403,611 in the 
same month in 1927, or a decrease of 
approximately 2.4 per cent. 
rent year Class I railroads had a net 
railway cperating income amounting to 
$685,588,012; which was at the annual 
property investment. During the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year 
their net railway operating income 
cent. on their investment. 

Class I railroads for the first eight 
months of 1928 had gross operating 
with $4,092,435,524 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1927, or a decrease 
of 2.8 per cent. Operating expenses for 
pared with $3,088,037,553 during the 
same period of the preceding year, a de-* 
crease of 4 per cent. 

a loss in August, of which six were in 
the Eastern, three in the Southern and 
seven in the Western District. Railroads 
way operating income for the first eight 
months of $353,360,403, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 4.91 per cent. on 


roads during August 

ty i the annual rate of re- 

Bureau of Railway Economics. In Au- 
Gross operating revenues for the 
expenses in August amounted to $383,- 
For the first eight months of the cur- 
rate of return of 4.7 per cent. on their 
amounted to $676,826,176, or 4.52 per 
revenues of $3,977,963,495, compared 
the —_— totaled $2,965,275,064, com- 
Sixteen Class I railroads operated at 
in the Eastern District reported net rail- 
their investment. For the same period 
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Sigeme, Steel Corp. (1)............ $329,000 
Albert Pac. Grain Co., Ltd. (2)... 964,485 
(2) 267,513 





CORPORATE NET EARNINGS 


Per Share. 
1927. 1928. 1927. On 
a$141,941 bi f 
581,125 








Crex Carpet. Co. (2).........s.200- A 167,259 - 
Darby Petroleum ABD srceccccssece 783,781 ee 
Lake of the Woods M. Co.,Ltd.(4) 614,588 559,378 $3.44 $3.08 
Municipal Ser. o>. of N. Y.(5).. 819,694 465,171 is 
National Depart. Stores, Inc. (6). 731,356 511,079 i 

ucers & Refiners Corp. (3).... d527,703 603,556 <i ; 
Skelly Oil Co. (7)....... ida pad Sven 661,652 654,756 a) Nia te. - 
A. O. Smith Corp. (8)............. 2,833,700 3,656,962 4.57 4.96 Common 
United Electric Coal Cos. (8)..... 728,186 599,015 4.66 4.54 
United Asbestos Co. (3)........... 3,322 159,177 2.53 1.39 Common 
Warren Brothers Co. (5).......... 1,126,521 932,295 6.52 7.21 
Waukesha Motor Co. (8)........ :. 1,169,867 780,530 1.69 7.80 





(1) er ended it. 30. 

(2) Year ended June 30. 

(3) Six months ended June 30. 
(4) Year ended Aug. 31. 





(5) Eight months ended Aug. 31. 
(6) Six months ended July 31. 
(7) August. 

(8) Year endea July 31. 








in 1927 the net operating income was 
$368,390,951, or 5.23 per cent. on their 
property investment. 

Southern District railroads reported 
for the first eight months of 1928 net 
railway operating income aggregating 
$81,245,085, which was at the annual rate 
of return of 4.07 per cent. During the 
same period in 1927 their net railway op- 
erating income was $90,474,846, or 4.66 
per cent. 

Western District carriers reported net 
railway operating income amounting to 
$250,982,524 in the first eight months of 
1928, or at the annual rate of return of 
4.08 per cent. on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period last year 
they reported $217,960,379, or $3.63 per 
cent. on their property investment. 

Earnings of all roads for August and 
the first eight months of the year follow: 
Total 7603 108 $557,666 763 

©. rev.... ,693, ,666, 
Total oper. exp.... 53Rs 187 140 393,403,611 
ED ZeneS anes s+:0.0 208,226 35,398,500 
Net rwy. oper. inc. 128,350,136 118,822,710 
Op. ratio, per cent 68.82 70.54 
Rate of return on 
property invest. . 


. 5.04% 4.77% 
EIGHT MONTHS ENDED AUG. 31. 
Total oper. rev. ...$3,977,963,495 $4,092,436,524 

Total oper. exp.... 2,965,275,064 


TD Linstsasonns 249,710,048 252,103,678 
Net ate oper. inc. 685,588,012 676,826,176 
Op. ratio, per cent. TATA 75.46 
Rate of return on 

property invest.. 4.47% 4.52% 


Chain-Store Sales 

The rapid increase in chain store sales 
throughout the country is again illus- 
trated by the September turnover of 
twenty-three leading organizations which 
report a gain of 23.2 per cent. in aggre- 
gate sales over September last year. The 
same chain systems made a gain of 16.4 
per cent. in the first nine months of the 
current year over the same period last 
year. 

The twenty-three chains which have 
rezorted to date show combined sales of 
$93,967,506 in September, against $76,- 
233,665 in September last year, an in- 
crease of $17,733,841. For the nine 
months of the present year to Sept. 30 
they had aggregate sales of $738,605,554, 
compared with $632,970,905 in the cor- 
he yore | period of 1927, a gain of 
$105,634,649. 

Gratification was expressed by some 
of the leading factors in chain-store mer- 
chandising over the results for Septem- 
ber. It was pointed out that the large 
increase over last year was achieved de- 
spite the fact that the month this year 
had only twenty-four business days, 
whereas there were twenty-five business 
days in September, 1927. 

It is recognized, however, that the bulk 
of the increase in sales effected by the 
chain organizations is due to the con- 
tinual opening of new sales outlets. Vir- 
tually all the systems are expanding the 
number of their sales units systemati- 


“zm. P 

e rapid increase in chain-store sales 
method of merchandising has caused per- 
turbation in some trade circles, the belief 
being expressed. that independent retail- 
ers were being forced to the wall. Such 
contentions have not been borne out by 
investigations, although it has been es- 
tablished that chain retail stores are 
growing at a much faster pace than the° 
independents. 

Other surveys, recently made, tend to 
show that the gains in sales made by 
chain-store systems are almost solely due 
to new outlets. One such investigation, 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank of 





Chicago, indicated that sales by indi- 
vidual chain stores tended to decrease as 
the number of stores increases. 

The greatest gains made by chain 
stores in recent months have been in the 

rocery and drug fields, where the ten- 

ency toward amalgamation and exten- 
sion is most pronounced. Among 5 
and 10 cent chains and variety stores the 
rate of increase is much smaller, as fewer 
new units are opened. 

The following tables show the total 
sales by the twenty-three companies for 
Seether and for the first nine months 
of this year, compared with similar pe- 
riods last year, and the percentage of 
ehange: 

September Sales. 








Pet. of 
1928. 1927. Gains. 
F. W. Woolw’th. $22,636,568 $20,743,845 9.1 
K er Grocery.. 20,071,897 14,589,081 37.6 
Ss . Kresge 11,914,263 10,521,615 14.3 
goteway Sto. es 9,604,235 6,806,012 41.1 
. H. Kress..... 5,010,508 4,555,633 10.0 
WwW. FT. Gramt..... 4,707,752 3,282,078 43.4 
McCrory Stores.. 3,343,688 3,021,530 10.6 
Melville Shoe.... 2,122,297 1,588,861 33.6 
G. R. Kinney.... 1,727,685 1,316,720 31.2 
J.J. Newberry.. 1,718,292 1,229,076 39.8 
F. & W. Grand.. 1,443,390 1,005,008 43.6 
Pender Grocery... 1,226,800 1,007,140 21.8 
McLellan ........ 1,190,493 938,382 26.9 
Amer. Dept. Sto. 1,160,189 920,616 26.0 
Metropolitan .... 1,116,456 976,863 14.2 
G. C. Murphy... 1,045,605 770,629 35.6 
Peoples’ Drug... . 952,427 686,542 38.7 
Neisner Bros.... 933,542 476,780 95.8 
Loft, Inc. a“ 556,048 607,870 *8.5 
I. Silver .. 511,507 30,385 18.8 
Worth, Inc ee 377,718 331,519 13.9 
Davega, Inc..... 320,893 257, 24.5 
Kinnear Stores.. 274, 269,872 1.7 
Wn 4s06066+% $93,967,506 $76,233,665 23.2 
*Decrease. 
Nine Months’ Sales. 
Pet. of 


1928. 1927. Gains. 
F. W. Woolw’th.$190,316,767 $179,086,392 6.3 





a Grocery.. 146,132,807 120,229,083 21.6 
S. S. Kresge.... 96,559,482 86,826,837 11.5 
Safeway Stores.. 75,154,507 54,684,097 37.4 
S. H. Kress..... 41,746,551 36,536,636 14.3 
W. T. Grant.... 33,725,875 26,478,609 27.4 
McCrory Stores.. 26,958,435 25,910,489 4.0 
Melville Shoe ... 15,820,944 12,412,063 27.4 
G. Kinney.... 13,165,929 11,900,154 10.6 
J. J. Newberr 12,321,917 9,062,292 35.9 
F. & W. Grand. 0,297,785 8,252,219 24.8 
Pender Grocery.. 10,545,957 8,962,278 17.6 
cLelian ....... 8,295,031 6,958,222 19.2 
Am. Dept. Stores 8,984,572 6,409,395 40.1 
Metropolitan ... 8,282,297 7,712,425 7.3 
C. Murphy... 7,490,446 6,429,909 16.3 
People’s Drug.... 8,016,504 5,768,139 39.0 
Neisner Bros.... 6,200,884 4,067,982 52.4 
~~ ar 5,138,257 5,562,983 °7.6 

I, Silver ........ 4,110,543 3,524,193 16.6 
Worth, Inc...... 2,691,187 2,392,008 12.5 
Davega, Inc..... 2,525,351 2,104,591 19.9 
Kinnear Stores.. 2,133,626 1,799,909 18.5 
eee $738,605,554 $632,970,905 16.4 


*Decrease. 


? Algoma Steel 

The Algoma Steel Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion, shows indicated profits for the 
three months ended on Sept. 30 of $329,- 
000 after interest. This contrasts with 
a deficit of $141,941 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. According to offi- 
cials of the company all properties of 
the Lake Superior Corporation. showed 
an improvement of approximately $550,- 
000 over the same period last year. 


American Commonwealths Power 

Gross earnings of the American Com- 
monwealths Power Corporation and con- 
trolled companies for the year ended on 
Aug. 31 amounted to $17,658,111, com- 
pared with $5,342,148 for the previous 
twelve months. Expenses amounted to 
$10,889,090, against $3,189,699, leaving 
net earnings of $6,769,020, against $2,- 
152,449. The balance available after 





subsidiaries’ charges and dividends was 
$2,217,421, against $902,376 last year 
and net income for dividends and re- 
serves was $1,702,421, against $647,376. 
The balance after preferred dividends 
amounted to $1,071,448, against $463,- 
899. There are 109,688 common shares 
now outstanding, all of which are owned 
by the American States Securities Cor- 
poration. ; 


Hartmann Corporation 

The Hartmann Corporation reports 
net sales for the third quarter of this 
year as $5,083,393, compared with $4,- 
681,974 in the same period last year, a 
gain of 8.5 per cent. For the three 
quarters sales were $13,800,241, against 
$13,318,948 in the corresponding period 
last year, an increase of 3.6 per cent. 


Municipal Serviee Corporation 

The Municipal Service Corporation of 
New York reports net profits of $819,- 
694 for the eight months ended on Aug. 
31 after deducting $301,802 for deprecia- 
tion, Federal taxes and charges. This 
compares with $465,171 after deductions 
of $230,251 for the same period of 1927, 
showing a gain of 76 per cent. The-net 
income for the period this year is equal 
to $2.10 a share on the company’s stock. 
Gasoline sales were 58,209,123 gallons, 
against 36,840,344 gallons the previous 
year. The company’s preferred stock was 
retired on Oct. 1, leaving 390,000 shares 
of no par common stock as the sole capi- 
talization and no funded debt other than 
real estate mortgages. 

National Bellas Hess 

Net cash receipts for September of the 
National Bellas Hess Company were 
$3,610,109, compared with $3,674,305 in 
the same month last year, a decrease of 
1.75 per cent. For the nine months to 
Sept. 30 net cash receipts were $28,038,- 
384, against $24,935,071 in the corre- 
sponding period’ last year, or a gain of 
12.44 per cent. The figures for 1928 do 
not include unprofitable non-textile lines 
of merchandise which were included in 
the figures in 1927. 


National Department Stores 
Net income of the National Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., for the six months of 
the fiscal year ended on July 31 was 
$731,356 after interest, depreciation and 
Federal taxes, equivalent, after dividends 
on first and second preferred stocks, to 
47 cents a share on 550,000 common 
shares. This compares with $511,079, or 
$3.36 a share on $5,400,000 of 7 per cent. 
cumulative second preferred stock, in 

the corresponding period last year. 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 

The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Cor- 
poration reports for the eight months 
ended on Aug. 31 a net income of $808,- 
018 after depreciation, depletion, interest 
and Federal taxes. This is $190,000 in 
excess of preferred dividend require- 
ments for the period. 


Simmons Company 

The Simmons Company reports for 
September gross sales of $3,765,724, 
compared with $3,842,383 in September 
last year, or a decrease of $76,659. For 
the first nine months cf the current year 
sales were $27,583,134, against $25,385,- 
716 in the same period last year, or an 
increase of $2,197.418. 


MERGERS 


LANS of Leonor F. Loree, President 
P of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
to bring about a great merger of 
railroad systems in the Southwest halted 
this week, at least temporarily, when 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 
which the Loree interests control, with- 
drew its application to consolidate with 
it the St. Louis-Southwestern and the 
Kansas City Southern systems. 
The application, which was pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, was the second which Mr. Loree 


had filed in his efforts to bring about 
a merger of these carriers. 
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The first application, the more im- 
rtant features of which were rejected 
by the commission, proposed to have the 


sas Ci thern take over control 
of the M., K. & T., familiarly known as 
the Katy, and the St. Louis-South- 
weste 


rn. ‘ 
In withdrawing its latest application 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas placed before 
the commission a resolution adopted this 
week by its Board of Directors. This 
resolution, in its preamble, set forth that 

commission’s institution of proceed- 
ings questioning the legality, under the 
Clayton Anti-trust act, of ownership’ by 
the Kanass City Southern of stock of the 
M.. K. & T. and of the St. Louis-South- 
western, and of certain contract rights 
of the M., K. & T., had indicated “that 
it looks with disfavor upon the considera- 
tion of plans for the unification of car- 
riers under circumstances where cor- 
porate action by any of the carriers in- 
volved may be influenced by relation- 
ships of control or ownerships possessed 
by another of them.” ; 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas direc- 
tors pointed out that more recently the 
commission’s views have been indicated 
by its order revoking the authority of 

r. Loree to act as a member of the 
M., K. & T. board. 

he resolution also said that the plan 
of stock ownership proposed might, in 
view of developments, be considered ob- 
ionable by the commission. It stated 
that the market values of the stocks in- 
volved have changed materially since the 
plan was formulated and the application 
filed, and that the ratios are now mate- 
rially out of line, so that the commission 
might find the terms unreasonable. 
rther, the opinion was expressed 
that the stockholders of the Kansas City 
Southern and the St. Louis-Southwestern 
would probably not give the plan their 
support under preser*t conditions, also 
that the directors of the M., K. & T. feel 
that any plan of unification of the three 
lines involved must be developed in a 
manner fully in harmony with the indi- 
ca views of the commission, “in the 
light of the changed conditions now or 
hereafter existing and with the concir- 
rences of all the carriers involved.” 

“For the foregoing and other reasons,” 
the resolution stated, “the officers and 
counsel of this company have advised 
this board that, in their opinion, the ap- 
proval of said application by the com- 
mission is not reasonably to be antici- 
pa 9 


Bank of Manhattan and First National 
of Brooklyn to Merge 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
which operates one of the most compre- 
hensive branch banking systems in New 
York, with more than forty offices in 
Manhattan, the ly = fer 3 and 
eg ow or the absorption 
of the First National Bank of Brooklyn, 
which has been in operation under a Fed- 
eral charter since 1865. 

The First National, if the merger 
plans are ratified, will bring total re- 
sources of approximately $25,000,000 and 
deposits of about $20,000,000 into the 
combination. The Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company’s latest statement, issued 
as of Sept. 28, showed total resources of 
$365,190,675. A meeting of stockholders 





. of the Brooklyn institution which had 
been called 


to vote on a plan for in- 
creasing its capital of $1,000,000 has 
been postponed, anz the stockholders will 
vote inst<ud ‘on the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan “mpany’s merger proposal, based 
un an exchange of stock. 

The plans for the 

First National Bank of Brooklyn repre- 
sent a movement by the Bank of the 
Manhat' . pany to expand its 
Brooklyn activities, which have been 
small in comparison with its business in 
the other boroughs. The Bank of the 
Manhattan Company has branch offices 
throughout Queens, serving Long Island 
City, several communities on the North 
Shore, and also in the Rockaways and 
in other seashore centres, but up to now 
it has had only four offices in Brooklyn. 
The proposed a would give it three 
more Brooklyn offices sifuated at stra- 
tegic business points. 


Morning Telegraph Sold to Butterick 
Group 
The Morning Telegraph has been sold 
to Joseph A. Moore, the Chairman of the 
Board of — the anoge  f Pub- 
lishing Company, a grow as- 
sociates, it: was announced this week. 
_ The newspaper, which was founded in 
1836, has specialized in news of the 


uisition of the 


theatre, motion pictures, music, turf and 
sports. Rumors that it was to be sold 
have been heard for some time. 

Of late The Morning Telegraph has 
been published by the Hermis Press Cor- 

ration of 820 Eighth Avenue. Mrs. 
Pytton Gray Ament, the widow. of a 
former publisher, was the President of 
the Board of Directors; Rufus J. 
Trimble, an attorney, was the Vice Pres- 
ident; H. M. Work the Secretary- 
Treasurer and Meyer Solmson the man- 
aging editor. 

Mr. Moore was at one time associated 
with William Randolph Hearst as Pres- 
ident of The New York American. He 
now heads the Butterick Company, the 
Butterick Publishing Company and the 
Ridgway Company. 


CHANGES IN 
CAPITALIZATION 


obtain cash to meet maturing 
obligations and interest on out- 
standing indebtedness, the Treasury 
Department offered this week a $300,- 
000,000 issue of short-term certificates of 
indebtedness, to bear 4 3-4 per cent. This 
is the first time since the period of de- 
flation, following speculative ~ activities 
that came with the close of the World 
War, that such a high rate has been paid 
by the Government on this sort of secur- 
ity. On a $550,000,000 issue, offered in 
September, the Treasury paid 4% per 
cent., the highest since the era of tight 
money in 1923-24. 

The offering by the Treasury at- 
tracted widespread interest, as it had 
been believed that the new issue, notice 
of which had been given a few days 
previously, would not pay more than 4% 
per cent. and might be shaded under 
that level. A raising of the interest 
rate, therefore, was pretty generally ac- 
cepted as indicating that the Treasury 
felt that the high money rates now 
quoted in the open market were likely to 
continue some time and that the credit 
strain, was more severe than a month 


ago. 

It is understood that the Treasury of- 
ficials came to a decision on the rate by 
figuring the value of a Government se- 
curity of the character to be sold, in the 
open money market, and then shading the 
interest rate under the figure reached, 
which was said to be about 4.90 per cent. 

The September offering, with funds 
obtained from the quarterly payment of 
income es, was used to pay for about 
$750,000,000 of Third Liberty Bonds 
which were maturing. 


Atchison Bonds Offered 

An offering of $14,691,000 of 4% per 
cent. bonds of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Company, California- 
Arizona Lines was made this week. The 
issue, consisting of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, Series A, was offered 
by a a? headed by the Na- 
tional City Company and including the 
Guaranty ‘Company, the Bankers Trust 
Company, Lee, Higginson & Co., Harris, 
Forbes & Co. and Brown Brothers & Co. 
Due in 1962, the bonds are priced at 100 
and interest. They will be redeemable 
on any interest date at 110 and interest. 
The bonds are the direct obligation 
of the Santa Fé. The California-Arizona 
Lines first and refunding mortgage, 
under which the bonds are being issued 
has been executed both by the Santa Fé 
and the California, Arizona & Santa Fé 
Railway Company, whose entire out- 
standing capital stock is owned by the 
Santa Fe. The Santa Fé and its affili- 
ated companies, whose stock is entirely 
owned by the parent road, own and op- 
erate 12,350 miles of railroad from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
San Diego, Cal., and Galveston, Texas, 
including an extensive network of 
branches. The aggregate market value 
of the preferred and common stocks of 
the Santa Fé system exceed $590,000,000, 
compared with $282,000,000 gregate 
rincipal amount of funded indebtedness. 
t year, according to the annual re- 
port, the Santa Fe earned its fixed 
charges 5.41 times. 


Missouri Pacific Bonds 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have purchased, sub- 
ject to approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $25,000,000 principal 


amount of Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company first and refunding mortgage 
5 per cent. gold bonds, Series G, due on 
Nov. 1, 1978, which they offer for sub- 
scription at 99% and accrued interest. 
The purpose of this issue is to reimburse 
the treasury of the company for capital 
expenditures already made, to provide in 
part for improvements and for other cor- 
porate purposes. ; 

These bonds are secured by a first lien 
on 3,409 miles of railroad, together with 
terminal properties, and bridges, subject 
to $125,175,500 principal amount of prior 
liens on various parts of the system, for 
the retirement of which first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds are reserved, and by 
a similar lien on the remaining 3,372 
miles of directly owned lines and appur- 
tenances. They are in addition secured, 
subject to certain prior liens, by liens 
on all equipment owned by the company, 
which on July 31 had a depreciated book 
value of $74,416,227 in excess of the out- 
standing equipment certificates, and on 
$23,703, par value of preferred stock 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company, 
on which dividends at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum are being paid. 

After giving effect to this financing, 
there will be outstanding $137,840,506 
principal amount of first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds, being at 
the rate of $40,434 a mile on the 3,409 
miles of railroad on which the bonds are 
a first lien. The aggregate of the prior 
liens and the first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds outstanding will be $263,022,- 
000 principal amount, or at the rate of 
$38,788 a mile on the 6,781 miles of rail- 
road subject to the mortgage, without 
making any allowance for other property 
on which they are a lien. 








Public Utilities Consolidated Corp. 


An issue of 10,000 shares of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, $100 par 
value, of the Public Utilities Consolidated 
Corporation is being offered at $100 a 
share by a banking group composed of 
Holman, Watson & Rapp, Biddle & 
Henry, Yeager, Young & Pierson, Inc., 
and George, Haines & Halsey. The stock 
carries purchase warrants entitling the 
holder to subscribe for Class A stock at 
the rate of two shares of Class A for 
each share of preferred at $25 a share 
to and including Dec. 31, 1929; at $27.50 
to Dec. 31, 1931; at $30 to Dec. 31, 1934, 
and at $35 to Dec. 31, 1940. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HE possibility that an international 
petroleum cartel may grow out of 
efforts that are now being made to 
align more closely the principal oil in- 
terests of Europe was discussed in New 
York this week among persons who 
usually are in close touch with the lead- 
ers of the industry in foreign countries. 

Such a cartel has been considered at 
various times by important oil interests 
of this country and Europe, but no con- 
crete plan has ever been worked out, 
mainly because of differences among the 
various large companies concerned. T?. 
likelihood of an goons on produc- 
tion and division of marketing territory 
in foreign countries is now less remote, 
oil executives here believe, since the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group of Europe and 
the- Standard Oil Company of New York 
ahave reached a truce in their quarrel over 
the latter’s purchase of Russian oil prod- 
ucts. The Royal Dutch and the Standard 
of New York some time ago called off 
their price-cutting war in India, and while 
their relations are not yet cordial there 
is not the bitterness between them that 
existed for a time. 

Sir Henri Deterding, managing direc- 
tor of the Royal Dutch, is believed here 
to be working toward the formation of 
a cartel that would embrace the prin- 
cipal companies of all oil-producing coun- 
tries ay > Russia. According to reports 
reaching New York, Sir Henri, after fail- 
ing to persuade the Standard of New 
York to break off trade relations with 
Russia, plans to isolate Russia’s oil in- 
dustry by setting up an international oil 

roup in which his company, the Anglo- 

ersian Oil Company of England and the 
Standard Oil Companies of the United 
States would be the principal elements. 

Any —_ to partition the for- 
eign markets would be of vital interest 
to American companies, whether they 
participated or not. It is generally be- 
lieved here, that the large American com- 
panies which export oil products are cer- 


tain eventually to enter into any cartel 
or marketing arrangement that may be 
made. So far as could be learned, 
however, none of the large American 
companies is committed at the present 
time to a participation in such a cartel, 
although the subject may have been dis- 
cussed. 

The proposed purchase by the Bur- 
mah Oil Company of 999,999 shares of 
the ordinary stock of the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company is regarded as 
highly significant in connection with the 
talk of a world cartel. The Burmah Oil 
Company and the Royal Dutch-Shell al- 
ready have a twenty-five-year agree- 
ment covering the marketing of oil prod- 
ucts in India. 

Burmah, it is expected, will shortly 
receive representation on the directorate 
of Royal Dutch-Shell or of its affiliation, 


the Shell Transport and Trading Com-- 


pany. This would mean a closer alliance 
not only between Burmah and Royal 
Dutch but between Royal Dutch and 
Anglo-Persian, as Burmah has a large 
stock interest in Anglo-Persian. 


Average Estate Administration Expense 
Only 6 Per Cent. 

Taxes and debts, not administration 
expenses, take the largest toll of the 
average estate, W. W. Hoffman, Presi- 
dent of the Fiduciary Association of New 
York and Vice President and Trust Of- 
ficer of the National City Bank of New 
York, said this week in correcting a wide- 
ly published statement that the bank had 
found that 20 cents on the dollar of the 
average estate is consumed in adminis- 
tration expenses. 

While it is true that the average estate 
will shrink about 20 per cent. in course of 
settlement, Mr. Hoffman said, actual 
administration expenses account for only 
a small part of the total shrinkage, taxes 
and debts taking the largest share. For 
example, in estates of $50,000 to $100,000, 
administration expenses will take about 
6 per cent. on the average. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Detailed information on any bond 
redemption listed below, including the 
serial numbers of bonds called by lot, 
will be furnished without charge to 
Annalist subscribers. Requests for such 
information may be made by telephone, 
telegraph, or letter. 





_ Abitibi Power and Paper Company, entire 
issue first due Feb. 1, 1929-34, called for 
redemption on Dec. 1, 1928, at the Royal 
Trust Company, Montreal or Toronto; First 
National nk, New York, and First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. Prices according to 
maturity, 1929 maturity payable at iby, 
1930 at 102%; 1931, 104; 1932, 105%; 1933, 
106% ; 1934, 1 . Bonds presented prior to 
Dec. 1, 1928, will be paid at redemption 
price plus interest to date of surrender. 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, entire 
issue cons. A 8s, due March 15, 1931, called 


"MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
PITTSBURGH 


Statement of Condition at the close of busi 
ness October 3rd, Nineteen Hundred 
Twenty Eight 
RESOU RCES 
Loans and Discounts $ 53,079,099.00 
Overdrafts i< . 11.67 
United States Obligations 49,543,198.37 
Other Bonds and Investments 60,.518.502.77 
Banking House, Furniture anc 
Fixtures ‘ 7 1,731, 188.61 
Cash and Due from Banks 27,911,400. 7 


$192,783 491.18 
: LIABILITIES 
Capital e 


7.500,000.00 


Surplus ee 10,590,900.00 
Undivided Profits 769. 241.22 
Reserves 4,815,914.69 


Circulating Notes 
Deposits 

{ Banks 

{ Individuals 


2,227.700.90 


$ 43.706,554.17 
123,263.991.10 166,970,545.27 


$192,783,401.18 





We Recommend 


_ Knox Hat Co. 

| 7% Prior Preferred Stock 

Dividends Earned 62/, Times 
To Yield 6.45% 


Descriptive circular on request 


Charles E. Doyle & Co. 


43 WALL STREET, «++ NEW YORK CITY | 
Telephone: John 4500-1-2-3-4-5 
Members Unlisted Security Dealers’ | 
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for redemption at 107% on Nov. 1, 1928, 
Mont at pany, $1,000,000 of thirty-year *, due J Trust 
Montreal Prust ‘Com ny, Montreal or To- 1, 1941, to be retired cn Jan. 1, 1929. “ly a “at $110 oma ound destieen = aon — Sagm: 089 Ry ee 
p ati miei: dit. Satie . ny ye Water Power Company, $31,- a, 1929, at the First National Bank, Boston, — 

eigame Coun rs, Col. “ ous school. dis- of first 5%s, due May 1, 1946, called for or at orfice of the company in Boston. Op- fonnensvanta Dperaties, Yer. 
12, 1928, at office of the Cor emption Oct. payment at 103 on Nov. 1, 1928, at First tion of exchange prior to Nov. 1 1928, share fie May 1 1989 rs © payment on a0 
ounty Treasurer, Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee, for share, for new 6% per cent. 4 cumulative one Nes” l ‘ 1928, ~»- ~ Lg yn 

» @ merican Trust Com- 



































Brighton, Col. Wis. Lowest and ustm 
highest serial numbers: preferred y= 

Argentine Government, $106,000 of exter- C®, C336, D20, D493, M45, M1668. dends, or mn tos ertender x pany, New York. Lowest and highest serial 
oe 6s, public works issue of May 1, 1927, Construction Materials Com y, entire for redemption at P mag "and accrued dividend numbers: C28, C249, D987, D544, M94, M3685. 
due Hag F 1961, called for payment at 100 leone of first 64s, due serially et. iS wa date of surrender. Peoples oe gh and Supply Conse entire 
on Nov. 1, 1928, at J. P. Morgan & Co. or 15, 1935, called for payment at Pig on on rt Water Work issue of first 6s gue. ,o & , 1929-43, called 
and highest” Bank, ew” York. Lowest Oct. 15, 1928, at the Cleveland Trust Com- of. fis t and refunding 5s, on Seti, ie issue for payment at 103 o 1929, at Fore- 

. est serial numbers: D2h, D856, Pany eveland, Ohio. called payment at 103 on Oct. x tao" .: man Trust and Savings 5 te licago. 
Cundinamarca (Department of Colombia), Punnayivanis Trust Co., Phila Pennsylvania Tank Line. “> 000 of 

Argentine RE $103,000 of exter. ¢ntire amen of bee? %908 year external sec. (s, Grant (W. T.) B 7 per cent, Ry a trust iti 

nal 6s of May 1, 1926, due May'1, 1960, called Series A, due De called for pay- cred, called forredumue ‘Series T. ¢ ot tec pare 
for payment at 100 on Nov. 1, 1928, at J. P. ment at'160 on Dec, i, 1944, at Kissel, Kis. Slog Bet cent. prefe ed for redemp- ment at 101 on “Now. sent Goidatal 
oy Co. or National ‘City Bank, New icutt & Co., New York. on Mer. 7938 | apored dividend "4 GL) Trust Company, FF ‘arre ot Pa ; or. r Seaboard 
DSi, D187, Maas, Misses serial numbers lateral’ Perust 5% per pg, due Feb. 1, New York. ee ak, New Yo Fork City. Serial num- 

Bank Fuer Industri ment at 1 Gronnan GS. L.) Realty Trust, hila pan 
(bank Fuer tna strlewerte A. o& fpeniin), i call ed BFA mt at 100 on Nov. pt Pg A Fy Poy a ate a ane adeiphia Electric on y, $44,700 of 
I-VIIl, called for payment’ at Bank Han. ‘Toit. Numbers called: C 24, 108 Bs, 1, 268. at 1004 on Ox. 16. apes, at ed for payment Nov. 1 i9gg. led. for int at 107 on 
dct stitthafeT eats’ nt Bitte Denver (Cel), various improvement bonas 5. "Bexege’ "Lowest number Wii’ high: Plaaliphia® aard teat Soa 

. or payment on Oct. 31, 1928, at Clem ‘ ; igh- Philadelphia.” Numbe 
Bank, Berlin, and Robert C. Ma net W. Collins, ex officio, Treas toms eat, ME 386. phia. Numbers called 
New ‘York. ‘Payable at rates ayer & Co County of Colorado. a Preeti grust Company, Detect, $1500 water & Vent Lanter thd — 
evaluation law, with interest D - mo: t t yy? be ther © 
from Jan. 1, 1925-June 30, 1936. er, 8 Per cent, preferred.” called” Fam hme A 0. Be due "No Ri oR 18d, ool ae 1 Rey Paes ye a" aiue sow. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, entire issue of iD ye n at $120 and accrued dividend No. 5, “due spew. called for payment 1" ig28; so irst W S dees 1 on Nov. 
fivet and second Pined utonk called for 00 Sept. 4, 1928. at 100 on Nov. 1, 11928, at the Guardian aii uke First Ww onsi Company, 
fedemption at #0-and- accrued dividends; Dedge Bren tne., entire tame of pre: ggtoeial pu a Ee ee) 
Se i atest Gahran tro Go, seue ng eh ena Sie Had lt i i" iat uses ai Ce 

Bastian-Blessing. Co., 5,000 shares of $7 crued dividend, on Jan. 15, 1929, at National bw age ove Pheants iron Company, various bonds of 
cumulative convertible preferred, called for City Bank, New York. Holders may at an Harris County, Texas, road and bridge first sinking £ 6s, due aay J 1, 1946, called 
redemption at $105 a ‘eferred, called for time prior to Jan. 15, ah auneenior on bonds 1091-1100 nclusive, ‘dated Oct. 10, 19 . for payment at 107% on Nov. 1928, at the 
on Jan. 1, 1929. certificates and receive $105 and accrued called for payment on Oct. 10, 1928, ~ ee Pennsylvania Company for Bees on 
; Baxter Lenntrice, I Inc., entire issue of — from July 15, $938, to date of sur- ard National Bank, New York. isect onal neal r, 23 highest, 3 
en-year series A, due April 1, 1937, Harrison (Marvi . 
for redemption at 105 apr T ions @ er El Reno (City of), Okla., $5,000 of street first 6s, due N i. ae ee Portland & Rumford Falls Railway, $17,- 
Central Union Trust Company, New - aod improvement 6s, due Oct. 1, 1933-38, called ment at 101 on Nov. 2, 1938, m7 the ‘De Toit 000 of first 5s, due Nov. 1, 1951, ca led for 

Boulevard-East 152d Realty Company, en- oh re Natio ~~ ty oe Mes. af the cual aanker Ge a Yiland ‘N "Bank, En ot en 
tire Issue of first 6s, due serially to Oct ase National Bank, York. Serial st serial number draw B, li; highest, 136. Ortiand National Task. Puegent. me. 
1938, coped ad ayment at 101% on Oct. 1, No SES oy Now NG Word: = ere Co., $4,000 of f gece lg agi bay 
Io2s, “atthe dieveland “Trus on Oct. 1, No. 9B, Nos. 6 ood ea No. 4; due May 1, 1941, Called’ for’ paym yeast at pat peels Oe, vee St PGS fa 

; \. " on Nov. 1 ‘at th onds, cal or payment on t. 31, 1928, 
Buffalo (City of) warrants semes and = 8; om. No. 10C) Nos. 9 and 10. Bark of RA ig Huntington National by the City Treasurer. 
10704, of roll No. 6574, paving 4s, due Nov. Enid, "4 various improvements bonds «3 a 134, 189. one Falls & Rangeley Lake Railroad 
29, 1928, called for payment at par on Oct. somes in 19 called for payment on April uiam, Wash local i -» $12,000 of 6 per cont bonds, due ee. t 
1, 1928, at Manufacturers and Traders Trust 5 1929, by the Cit y Treasurer. Serial num- nenae 7-14 "inclusive: called f po tens go 048, called for payment at Ni 1, 
Compear, Buffalo. Bers: Water works, a 65-128 incl.; Sept. 16, 1928, by the City yo — on =: 1928, at the Po: rfiand Nationa! ri Bank, Port: 
of first sinking fund ‘Ta,rdue’ gation lemme |= Sean, Sete playground, 4to 6. - gence Financing Corporation, $125,000 land, Me. Loweet number, 62; highest, 281. 
of first sinking fund 7s, due’ May 1, 1936, | Eaufaula, Aia., bonds 16-20 inclusive, of ebenture Gs, due May 1, 1934, called for, St- Louls o Company, $7,600 of first Gs, 
fda a "tao National Trust and Called facoveniont © = . 1 soveeualy ween c rust Company, Detroit. Lowest and 104% on. Nov. 1908, at the ae payment S 
ngeles Ch * * est serial numbers: C9, C135, Bank, Ne York. 

Cheyenne (W 0.) Does See ot eat an suena | —_—, York, have not M18, M165, ve, VM32, XM6 Suis. Bonds Compan St. Louis, Ly hp 
and gutter district 7, due May 1, 1935, called Fal paym: ——- prior to Nov. 1, will be paid C21, and various between M116 and 
ee = es. 1, 1928, at Chase Na- eine 7. re S. oon of first at 100 plus interest to date of “preseutation. Mis45. 

- = ew York. 1932, called tor payment at 1 a1 i 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho, various local improve- St. Mary’s = a ont Seoton $31,500 
onnecticut Light and Power Compan 1928 at Guardien Trust Co. Detroit. Low. "eat bonds called for payment on Oct. 1, of debenture as 1934, call 
es on fives, on refunding ag est number M 51; highest. M 3. a pat ig RR oy City nk, New York, for payment at ion’ on S Oct, ra 1928, at os 
res 110 on e-* i, 1928, at the Ban crs “Federal Mogal Sm See issue | 8 per 98; mgd i“ ‘sumone iéi te + ale elf Ey % Die at Soanpany. as 

re ny, New York. Coupon bonds call referred Kan Bol : M45 and M512. 
iat ae Eatin’ Geel. uauliedes Oe ed for redemption at 05 and dividend gh ity Bolt and Nut Compan (now 
bis Mi M ' on Dec. 1, 1928, at the Union Tru effield Steat Corporation), first refundin Salisbury Water S 
ons EO alll eelleeeeente emus — s Ce., on ‘oman A. ése. Aug. 1, 1939, to be retires issue of firet Se , due Jun 4 Piet called i 

Gememmnmetiy Gait y-Five Park Avenue, Inc. (N. ¥. C.), nm four weeks’ ayment at 105. ‘on Dec. 1, 1928, at American 
155-158, inclusive, dated Seap 1 1908, Oe bends entire jasue | of first 6s, due Nov. 1, 1935" fenee wabedn poudioe PR. — Trust Company, Boston. 

Oe permenant on Nov. 1, 1928, at'the Virginia at the Title ee 4 i, 1928, half of 1 per cent. each year thereafter. Sapte = (City ot of), N. M.. entire tesue of 

Computing. Tab pane Va. New York. rust Company, oncith Railway Equipment Company, $20,- Oct 1; 1928, at Firat ones ess Bank. New 

s- teams eee se eaneincaesil Filene’s (Wm.) Sons Co., entire issue of cates, series A, due Dec. 4 1938, called for — sak 
2 a SS SS SS = . : Bid, 000 at 528" on April 1, 1928; Santa Gertrudis Company, Ltd., £20,000 of 
— 000 = Oct. x - at Union Trust Com- ave- Year oT Per een tor convertible notes, due 
malvaive Gan MéLaT iDtlucie caliont fe; «Jan. 1, 1888, at the Equitable ce x 
April 1, i928. For’ Oct. 1, 1928, bonds P22Y: New York. Lowest serial number 79, 
Index ¢ called: inclusive, and M48-53, inclusive, "8hest, 997 
x . Sheridan, Wyo. s 
oO Keystone Watch Case Corp., 50 per cent. 170 inclusive, Zailed Tor" ayment a Ot 
of outstanding preferred stock. called for 1928, at Chase National , New York. ” 
BOND RED redemption at $51.25 and accrued dividends Sun RB 
N NOTICE on Nov. 1, 1 - tae elles af Ol 4 un Realty Co. (Los An = entire issue 
Co., Philade Iphia. rexel & < i leasehold Gia, due Nov. 1, 1945, 
Published i Th . . 16, bond No ee, _ hn district Union Bark S rrust Con by — 3 
me shed in The New York Times No. 1. due 1900, called for payment." ,Trjaldad, Cele, various paving district 
a Deyo M Ss, ca ‘or permet on Sept. 20 . 
eek Ended Wednesday, October 10, 1928 aarabee,De eh wg ey Fy oe 
ment at 101on Nov. 1 128, at First Wa. 200 Woes Boulevard Bldg., entire 
a +p Binghamton, N. ¥. Lowest Nov. . 1931, ‘ont tap s. * 92 ied tor 
any, . 39 Ohio Power se , 
Co isolidated Mtge. 8S. F. Gold Bonds, Se- ye Gold = ne. = ay 4 B 3, B 210. i mgponlony Bakes en at an Nov. 1, 1923, ai Feteral 
ties ‘A. Oct. 4, Page 47 . 6 rear Li Cc nd & Mortgage Co., Inc., Detroit. 
Repeated Oct. 9 Peamaytvania. . Corporation, 1st PP a ~ bonds 42-57, inclu- i 
mie Mise. 6% 8S. FP ne ve, of schoo "district "1, dated 1910, called 1,200 Washington Boulevard Building, en- 
Amea t hy =H] fe yration, Ist Lien & Re- Oct. 9, Page 51 for payment on Nov. 1, 1928, at office of the ‘ire issue of first mortgage bonds, dated 
‘ aa . 8, Page 41 Philadelphia Electric Company, The, ist Lien County Treasurer, Deming, N. M. Nov. 1, 1922, called fos payment at 104 on 
d merican Wholesale OR (Baltimore and Refunding Mtge. Gold Bonds, 5%% Lunebur oa ar’ ht and Water Works Nov. 1, 1928, at Federal d and Mortgage 
argain House), 7% Cumulative Pfd. Stoc Series due 1953. Oct. 10, Page 41 Eée., $13,000 of tirat twenty-year 7s, d 2 Company, Detroit. er presented prior 
ce i bas ) See te ron . May 1. 1948, called fo » due to Nov. 1, 1928, will be paid at 104 pl 
: orpora of New York, The, 1st r yment on Nov. 1, t plus 
Catskill Power Corporation, ist Mtge. 5%% Mtge. S. fe 6% Gold Bonds, Series “B,”" ee. at American Exchange Irving Trust interest to date of presentation. 
Gold Bonds, Series ‘‘A,’” due May 1, 1955. due Nov. 1, 1942. Oct. 6, Page 30 enpany ew York. Lowest serial num- Upper Mississippi Barge cone Compan 
Oct. & Page 4i | Province of Buenos Aires, Arg Sar highest. M703. entire issue of first equipment 5%s, aus 
Cagchonlovak State Loan of 1922, 8% Secured ite, External Tia. Secured 8. F. Gold Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc., debenture 54s, Aug. i, 1928, at First yment af 102" on 
External 8. F. Gold Bonds, due April 1, Bonds. due Nov. 1, 1947. Oct. 4, Page 47 due Oct. 1, 1986, to be retired Reiecmatic Avs. 1, 1928, at a ee Sea 
1951, and 8% MGecured External Ss, Gold | Republic of Colombia, Government of The at any time upon sixty days’ notice at par, “Sy 0) "3" Minneapol 
tonds, Series “"B,"* due Oct. 1, 1952. Internal Colombian Loan, 10% ‘be gag plus a premium of r cent. for each Utah Light and ieee Company (now 
Oct. G, Page 30 Oct. 10, Page 47 year or eng thereof of unexpired term. Utah Light and Traction Com M4 entire 
Pree Stute of Prawsin, 0% External Loan of Republic of Panama. 30-yr. Gii% External Maxert ne Conger {Hampton Ros- ene oe ee ee 1987, ca. 
Ses: heS2 SF | _ Secured 8. F, Gold Bonds. © Oct. 5, Page 41 lyn Sub'ns, $10,000 of tet Gs, due Nov i ee = a i929, af Con- 
ae sol External Loan 19%4, 7% Gold Bonds. Rapiiitie of Toru, Fecavinn Motions! Seen, pri called for payment at 101 on Nov. 1, [o's Company, New York. 
due Oct. 15, 3, Page 41 0% External S. F. Gold —— re Series, 1928, at Detroit and Security Trust Com- "Valvoline Oil Com ey a gg of fifteen 
Goodrich, B. Sys - lle - ot Slee, du2 Dec. 1, 1960. , Page 47 Pie Detroit. Lowest serial number, 6; year debenture 7s "1, 1937, called 
25-yr. 6%% Gold Bonds. Oct. 4, Page 47 | “tate of Rie Grande do Sat (e nited States a: _ = Rabie Trust ¢ 104 on Now i, — 
Hynrade Food Products Corporation, ist and | 51. 7% BF. Gold Teodn, doe dene 1, leet, ae, Stok Desperation, entice jome col call Wiakeek Ga ae New York, Low- 
Hetunding BMige.  Converitie G% Gold yr. 7% S. F. Gold Bonds, due June 1, 1967. trae 7 May 1, 1938, led for and highest serial numbers: D58, D9 
scatetigiins ¢ i, moniat, Rage i |] Rayment ab Soh on Now 1, 1838 at Union MOT Aes Ly 1 OR 
«| ae © Viet 
“(easehold) 0% Bonds. Ort. S'rege't | “ian ee eee” Ee hae Minneapolis Drag Co., entire issue of pre- easter Sorters bs ed under mortgage 
Kendall Mills, Ine. (Now The Kendall Com. Repeated Oct. 8 ferred, called for redemption at $50 and ac- {1° “ISS. 1 = yest at 
pany) Ist Mtge. 20-yr. 64% S. Gola | Wallingford Pm ‘dividend on March 15, 1929. 101 on Dec. 1928, at the "Midland. nd Bank 
Ronds. Oct. 6, Thos 28 ae Gas Ligh yr Gold Be see, Ist* National Cleveland, one: z ‘ 
Repeated Oct. 10 Refunding Mtge. i toe Pr am Economic Bank (Bank Gos 
10, yo 47 ¢ a Krajowego, Warsaw, Poland Z vot ord G Light Com entire 
00 slotys of guaranteed municipally aah. gs,  ‘ssue of first refunding 5s. due May’ 1, 1943, 
Otten st atnaial : ; : due Jan. 1, 1946, called for payment at par called for payment ent at 116 on Nov. i, 1928, 
vertisements listed above mailed, without charge, w Oct. 1, 1888, st National momic Bank, st xe aoe radeomen A ik and 
if requested within 30 d Banque Sufss “Basie Zurich yy ~My Wacene "Sma aa ae, a 
lays. que Suisse, e, Zurich and Geneva; Warsaw (City of), 1921 
Chase National Bank, New York; Lloyds ™ark investment loan o pre: 
" Ltd., and Swiss Bank Corporation. on sented —_ payment at Bee‘Gnans. National 
ADDRESS Rotterdamsche Bankvereeninging, Bank, New York, until 31, 1928. “Bonds 
| year vas hn Payable at fixed rate of ex. Will be paid at the rate lenot $4 ~~ 
change. Lowest and highest serial num- 10,000-mark pend. eng raf p 1 
oF ea: Series A, 501, 5841; series B, 451. ts ane including Jan. 2, 1931. 
Pr Pit ork Ciines Com a Napoleon Avenue Presbyterian Church of serial 8s, — to it Co 1, 1931 called for 7 
New Orleans, entire issue of first serial 6s, ment at 105 Dec ‘ t rust 
wienien = es " % 3 1916, ans for payment at & Savings Bank, 1.8 — as — 
SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 163 on Nov. 1. 1928, at Hibernia Bank and = Wayne Theatre Corporation, 

| pany, New Orleans. of Gant Lonel ena entire issue 

| Panama (Republic of), entire issue of sec. Feb. 15, er, called f mortgage 02 on 
sinking fund f, due Nov. 1, 1944 called for Nov. 1° 199% at Fidelity Frust Company, 

payment at 105 on Nov. 1, 1928, at the Detroit. y Company, 
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News of Canadian Securities 


HE strength of Inter- 
national Nickel on the 
Stock Exchanges, 
Lord Melchett’s visit 
to the Mond property, 
the completion of the 
new railway into the 
Flin Flon copper 
aa property in Northern 
Manitoba and President Murdoch’s prog- 
ress report on developments at the Horne 
mine of the Noranda company have 
served to focus attention on the impor- 
tant developments that have been occur- 
ring in Canada’s mining industry in the 
past year. 

“The Dominion’s production of nickel 
and copper for 1928,” Greenshields & Co. 
of Montreal report in the weekly letter, 
“should ex by substantial margins 
the high records achieved during the war 
period. In nickel the total for the first 
six months of the year was more than 
46,000,000 pounds, an increase of 33 per 
cent. ovér the co ing period of 
1927. Total production for the year, with 
smelter operations still continuing active, 
should approximate 100,000,000 pounds, 
which would com with 66,798,000 

unds in 1927 oad & ook production of 

500.000 nds in 1918. In copper the 
total should exceed 200,000,000 pounds, 
against a previous high of 140,000,000. 

“When it is borne in mind that, as a 
result of the cessation of armament 
demands and the accumulation of large 
stocks during the war period, production 
of nickel fell in 1922 to less than 18 ~ 
000 pounds, the current high rate of con- 
sumption of the metal can be conceded to 
mark one of the most spectacular recov- 
eries ever recorded in an important 
Canadian industry. Few industries have 
had more difficult problems to solve than 
had nickel. With the limitation of ar- 
maments, the principal market of the in- 
dustry became critically restricted al- 
most overnight. The successful efforts 
of the two principal factors in the indus- 
try, namely, the International and the 
Mond companies, to develop new markets 
by widening the commercial uses of the 
metal as an alloy constitute one of the 
most interesting industrial achievements 
of the recent 

“The current rate of expansion in the 
demand for nickel is far exceeding the 
ns of optimistic leaders in the 
industry. Although it was conceded not 
long ago that there were possibilities 
of an 8 per cent. per annum increase in 
consumption, the increase this year 
should amount to not less than 30 per 
cent., and may considerably exceed that. 
If it is too much to expect a maintenance 
of this rate of development there would 
still seem to be substantial grounds for 
believing that the pioneer efforts of the 
nickel producers in broadening present 
and developing new uses of the metal 
will continue to bring important results 
over the next ten years. 

“Along with the foregoing there are 
other considerations which go far to ex- 
plain why in important quarters in Can- 
ada an optimistic attitude is being held 

- toward future of the nickel pro- 
ducers. For example, it is understood 
that in the recent past International has 
been producing at the rate of approxi- 
mately one pound of copper for every 
two pounds of nickel. When the ore sup- 
ply is presently drawn from the Frood 
mine oe not less than four pounds 
of copper will be produced to every two 
pounds of nickel. As the company’s scale 
‘of operations as a producer of copper 
will to a considerable degree be limited 

the extent to which a market for the 
nickel content can be developed, the in- 
dications of expanding demands for 
nickel have a more important bearing on 
the company’s future than might appear 
on the surface. The Sudbury district as 
a whole has in the past been producing 
only about two-thirds of a pound of cop- 

r for every one nd of nickel. When 
both the International and Mond com- 
om are operating in the Frood ore 

y the district’s output of copper 
should be not less than double its output 
of nickel. The conditions of a restricted 
market which exist in nickel do not exist 
in copper and. it is already apparent 
that, with the low costs of operation that 











favor large Canadian producers, Cana- 
dian production of this metal is going 
to reach strikingly high proportions in 
the near future. 

“With the prospective sharp increase 
in output of copper from the Sudbury 
field lying still a year or so ahead, Cana- 
dian production of the metal for the first 
half of the current year amounted to 
93,000,000 pounds, or an increase of close 
to 30 per cent. as compared with 1927. 
The previous high level of production for 
a full year was 140,000,000 pounds in 
1927. This year’s figures may consider- 
ably exceed 200,000,000 pounds. The 
Province of Quebec, which hitherto has 
been a negligible factor in copper, ac- 
counted for 15 per cent. of Canada’s pro- 
duction in the first half of the current 
year as a result of the operations of 
Noranda’s new smelter. With continued 
expansion in operations of the Noranda 
company, with the coming opening of the 
Flin Flon property in Northern Mani- 
toba and with the increased output to 
be expected from the Sudbury district 
once the Frood mine goes into opera- 
tion, it is obvious that within the next 
few years the Dominion is to take a very 
important place among the world’s pro- 
ducers of copper.” 


British Columbia Bonds 

During the past week in the Canadian 
Government and municipal bond market, 
the Province of British Columbia dis- 
posed of $6,000,000 of 4% per cent. 25- 
year bonds, on a cost basis of~4.19 per 
cent. The bonds were not offered for 
public tender on account of the state 
of the money market, but a strong syn- 
dicate comprising Canadian houses with 
a Canadian bank and a New York bond 
house purchased the bonds privately. The 
sale was a refunding operation on the 
part of the Province. 

Canadian Terminal System 

An offering is being made of $500,000 
6 per cent. bonds of the Canadian Ter- 
minal System, Ltd. dated June 1, 
1928, and due June 1, 1948, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100. The Willi- 
son, Neely Corporation is making the 
offering at par and accrued interest to 
yield 6 per cent. 

These bonds will be secured dollar for 
dollar by Government, public  util- 
ity and mortgage bonds deposited with 
the Crown Trust Company, trustee for 
the bondholders. The trust deed securing 
these dollar-for-dollar bonds provides 
that each security deposited with the 
trustee must have attached to it the 
certified approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors governing the Canadian Terminal 
System, Ltd. 

Dominion Distillers 

It is reported that Dominion Distil- 
lers Consolidated has acquired the busi- 
ness of Canadian Distillers Limited. It 
is also understood that further develop- 
ments in connection with the acquisition 
of other properties are under way, which, 
when completed, will place Dominion Dis- 
tillers Consolidated in a position among 
the leading distilleries in Canada. 

The company’s earnings are reported 
to be very satisfactory. their statement 
of June 30 showing net earnings for the 
previous twelve months at a rate of well 
over $3 per share on the present out- 
standing unrestricted stock. 








Lake of Woods Profits Higher 


The first annual report of Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company, since its recapi- 
talization, for the year ended Aug. 31. 
1928, presented at the annual general 
meeting of shareholders this week, shows 
gross profits for the year at $689,588. 
After deducting all expenses of operation 
and a doubtful accounts and 
income tax, these amounted to $689,588, 
as compared with $634,378. Preferred 
dividends of $105,000 were paid, $75,000 
was charged off for depreciation and pro- 
vision for employes’ retiring allowance, 
which did not appear in the previous 
report, took $25,000, leaving net earnings 
of $484,577, as against $454,378 a year 
ago. 

After payment of dividends on the 
common stock of $400,267, and allowing 
for interest payments on new stock, of 
$4,996, a balance of $79,324 was carried 


forward to surplus account, which now 
stands at $793,521, up from $714,197 


Hotel Toronto Stock 

An offering of $700,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative sinking fund preferred stock 
of Hotel Toronto, Ltd., is being made by 
Cowan, Lefroy & Co., Ltd., at $100 per 
share, carrying a bonus of 2% shares of 
common stock with each share of pre- 
ferred. 

Capitalization consists of $800,000 6% 
first mortgage bonds, all issued, and be- 
sides the preferred issue there will be 
15,000 common shares outstanding. Of 
the $700,000 preferred stock being of- 
fered, $300, had been subscribed for 
before a public offering was made. 


Northern Canada Mining. 


Officia! announcement is made that the 
Northern Canada Mining Corp., former- 
ly the Beaver Consolidated, will increase 
capital by changing the 2,000,000 $1 
shares at present issued into 2,000,000 
shares of no par and by creating 3,000,- 
000 additional no par shares. The powers 
and objects of the company have been 
extended to carry on the business of an 
investment, holding and _ exploration 
company. 

A portion of the new shares, 500,000, 
will be disposed of immediately with 
the remaining 2,600,000 to remain in the 
treasury. This additional 500,000 shares 
will be offered to shareholders at 70 
cents per share on the basis of one new 
share for each share now held. 


Pacific Coast Terminals 

A public offering of $1,500,000 first 
mortgage per cent. twenty-year 
bonds, Series “A,” of Pacific Coast Ter- 
minals, Ltd.. is being made by Skaith & 
Co., Ltd.; E. H. Rollins & Sons and Wil- 
liam R. Compton Company, at 98 and 
accrued interest to yield 6.70 per cent. 
The simultaneous offering in Toronto, 
San Francisco and New York furnishes 
broad scope for the marketing of this 
issue. 

Terminal facilities are being provided 
by the company to meet great needs on 
the Vancouver Peninsula, which has a 
population of 250,000, and with the ex- 
ception of Prince Rupert is the only 
point on the Pacific Coast slope where 
rail and water meet. The company 


owns a site in the City of New West-: 


minster, adjacent to the City of Van- 
couver, 784,080 square feet, of strategi- 
cally located water-front property, on 
which it is constructing a modern 
freight terminal which will provide cold 
and dry storage and wharf facilities for 
the C. N. R., C. P. R., Great Northern 
Railway and the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railways Company, Ltd. 

The support of the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments and the City of 
New Westminster is shown by the im- 
portant representations they have placed 
on the Board of Directors of the Ter- 
minals Company and by their financial 
contribution to the development. In ad- 
dition to representatives from the above 
named, other representation on the 
board includes C. N. R., Great North- 
ern Railway, C. P. R.. Northern Con- 
struction Company, Consolidated Minin 
and Smelting Company, Canadian Ban 
of Commerce, British Columbia Fishing 
and Packing Company, Canadian Amer- 
ican Trading Company and Internation- 
al Coal and Coke Company. [ft is expect- 
ed that construction will be completed by 
July, 1929. 

Railroad Earnings High 

The revenues of Canadian railways for 
seven months show material gains over 
the same period last year, and tonnage 
figures are also heavier, but passenger 
traffic has fallen off. 

Total revenues were $290,145,000, com- 
pared with $265,452,000 in seven months 
of last year. Expenses were $245,152,- 
000, against $229,005,000. 

The railroads carried 70,912,000 tons 
of freight, against 66,029,000 tons in 
the same months of 1927, and 22,886,000 
passengers, compared with 23,233,000 in 
the corresponding period last year. 

Net profits of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the month of August in- 
creased $913,641, being $4,775,789, com- 
pared with $3,862,148 in the correspon- 


ing period of last year. Gross earnings 
in August were $19,505,045, as compared 
with $17,258,634, an increase of $2,246,- 
411, and working expenses are higher by 
$1,332,770. Gross earnings established a 
record for the month of August in the 
history of the road, and net earnings in 
that month have only been exceeded once 
—in 1916, which was one of the war 
years. 

For the eight-month period ended with 
August, net profits show an increase of 
$4,825,851 over the corresponding period 
of last year, being $24,927,085, as com 
pared with $20,001,234. Gross earnings 
for the eight-month period show an in- 
crease of $13,067,048 over 1927, while 
working expenses increased $8,141,197. 


Alberta Pacifie Grain 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Company, 
Ltd., of Calgary, Alberta, in its second 
annual report for the twelve months 
ended on June 30, shows a net surplus 
to income tax of $745,485, a gain over 
the $400,861 reported in the same period 
of 1927. This is equivalent to about $7 a 
share on the common stock after deduct- 
ing estimated income tax, against slight- 
ly better than $3 a share last yeai. 
Operating profits were $1,352,506, a gain 
of $385,103. 


Service Stations Equipment 
Service Stations Equipment Company 
has mailed a letter to shareholders an- 
nouncing that a stockholders meeting 
will be held Oct. 8 to confirm the pur- 


chase of Bennett Pumps Corporation of 
Muskegon, Mich. The preferred stock of 
this new subsidiary will redeemed, 
while all common stock will be held by 


Service Stations. 


Windsor Debentures 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Toronto, have 
been granted a six weeks’ option on a 
block of $605,000 City of Windsor de- 
bentures. The option is at 94 for $230,- 
000 Water Board 5 per cent. debentures 
and at 97.75 for $300,000 Hydroelectric 
Commission debentures, with a similar 
price for $75,000 issue covering the erec- 

tion of Windsor’s new fire hall. 


Canadian Oil Survey 

With a view to expediting the work 
of its geological survey parties in the 
remote sections of the North, the Ontario 
Department of Mines may operate an 
airplane service next Summer 

Survey parties working north of the 
Albany River and along the west slope 
of James Bay this year have had to ob- 
tain the cooperation of forest patrol fliers 
to get out to Toronto and departmental 
headquarters important information thai 
could not wait until they could bring it 
out. 

For some time the Albany country and 
territory north and east of it have been 
occupying the close attention of the Gov- 
ernment. While no geological report has 
yet been made, the genera! understand- 
ing is that oil possibilities are there, and 
that it would occasion little surprise were 
Premier Ferguson’s intimation of last 
session carried out, that the Government 
might get a considerable portion of this 
prospective oil field for development pur- 
poses. 
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News of Foreign Securities 





ERMAN Y—The Boerse 
was reactionary dur- 
ing the greater part 
of the week ended 
Tuesday, Oct. 9, but 
on the last day it 
made a sharp recov- 
ery. An unexpected 
upward movement in 

Daimler shares, with orders from abroad, 

changed the situation quickly and 

strengthened the entire market. 

Speculators, on the short side, were ac- 
tive in covering, with the result that re- 
cent losses were largely recovered while 
certain special issues, such as light and 
power, Reichsbank, artificial silk and pe- 
troleum shares gained. 

The chief business was in a few 
stocks favored by speculators, notably 
Siemens & Halske, General Electricity, 
Farbenindustrie and, above all, Polpyhon, 
which, in connection with its introduc- 
tion on the London Stock Exchange, had 
a big advance. The Frankfurter Zeitung’s 
index of Stock Exchange prices as of 
Sept. 28 was 141.21, against 140.18 a 
week before. 

The quarterly settlements at the begin- 
ning of the week were got through with 
ease because commercial bankers, fearing 
an abnormal demand for credit, had 
made early and perhaps unnecessarily 
large provision for such needs. In this 
they were helped by the continuing in- 
flow of French, English and Swiss money 
to the Berlin market. Toward the end of 
the week Paris was offering sterling 
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LISTED FOREIGN BONDS 


The par value of listed foreign bonds sold in the New York market for 
the week ended Oct. 6, 1928, and for the year 1928 to date, together with 
comparative figures for the same week in 1927, was as follows: 


Re ar Pere a re 
PPPS ee rte 
Same week in 1927... ........ccccce. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange N. ¥. Curb 
... .$12,045,000 $3,301,000 
... 12,441,500 2,070,000 
... 21,981,500 4,846,000 
. ..655,089,200 211,296,000 
. . 676,496,400 199,905,000 

High. Low. 
ose R70 105.64 


10 Foreign Government Bonds....... 
_FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Last Week. Previous Week. Year to Date. Same Week 1927. 

British 5s ........102% 102% 103%4,@1005% 10234@102% 

British con. 2%s.. 55 . 55%  553%4@ 55% 56%@ 55 553%4@ 54% 

British 444s ...... 99 9854 985%4@ 98% 99 96% 97%4@ 97% 
French rentes (in 

|. Ree 65.60@64.75  66.70@66.10 75.05@62.75 57.50@56.50 
French W. L. (in 

ES dulaw catiea 93.40@91.75  94.20@93.70 96.30@81.60 76.95@76.70 




















INTERNAL BONDS 
French 4s, 1917 
French 5s, 1916 

Midi R. R. 6s, 1920 
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credits at Berlin, which, however, were 
not accepted. 

The summary of loans placed abroad 
by the German market in September 
gives a total of 113,000,000 marks. No 
loans of the kind had been placed in 
August. The $20,000,000 loan of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Electric was the 
largest single transaction last month. 

Home loans placed during September 
amounted to only 10,000,000 marks. 

Opening prices on the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change on Oct. 9 were as follows: 


Sc sseiiiatak Siieie-6-daneieee 44.92 
Deutsche Rank ...... 
Disconto Comm....... as 
en Serre 
a cmsne 0245 060ne xii 300 
Farbenindustrie .............- 
fc. ) |e a 
Siemens & Halske 
Gelsenkirchen .......... 





IND ccccsccceccecevs 
Mannesmann Tubes ... ea 
PINES. cc cccccccccce 





4 | ier 
Allg Dtsch Credit Anst........ 
Barmer Bank Verein ......... 
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Italy 


Following are prices of important Ital- 
ian shares on Tuesday, Oct. 9, quoted 
in dollars on basis of prices on Milan 
Stock Exchange: 

BANKS. 





Bid. Asked 
Eg * | perererre rer Ty 133 134 
Banca Commerciale Italiana.... 75 76 
Banca Nationale di Credito...... 29% 30 
Banca d’America d'Italian and 
p -"" ~ | EERIE 1% «11% 
Credite Italiano .-................ 43 


PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


Adriatic Electric 14 
Ns che cabGnhtace sead-eak ened 1% 
Italian Edison .............. 42 
m Electric 77 
a. cc abe adenees 6% 
ere eer 7 
i casnchetnaesuedbese ] 
INDUSTRIALS. 
NEE 5.6 os Dadgow nudes oa.0oese wud 
- 9 2a 24 
otta Fraschini 11 
I ei onieks-o5'o nb 4040-60 060s 1 
Navigazione Generale Italiana 2 





~ 
_ 
* 


Pirelli Rubber .......;........... 


Geneva 


Closing prices on Tuesday, Oct. 9, in- 
cluded the following: 


UES rrr: 
American European Securities, com.. = 
SE nod Sentans tas <ias ces dnduieieg << 
His © Americana de Electricidad... .3,180 
N e& Le - eee Cond. Milk Co... = 


a can codweshschnneas seem 
Cie Suedoise de Allumettes ‘‘B’’...... 631 
BOND. 

Societe Meridionale d’Electricite 7s, 
ME ckabenGe ape Ak usin ds iy spnmentéan athe’ 5,100 
London 


In spite of anxieties over the foreign 
exchange position, the London stock mar- 
ket remains active and, for the most 
part, strong this week. Firmness in Gov- 
ernment securities, in face of the heavy 


gold exports, has prompted rumors that 
the Treasury is contemplating an early 
conversion operation to cover the £200,- 
000,000 short-dated debt maturing next 
year. The market is inclined to discredit 
these reports, however, thinking the 
Treasury will await more settled mone- 
tary conditions. 

Speculation in industrial securities con- 
tinues, although this movement still is 
very largely professional. Shares in 
which New York is interested are in 
some cases selling at high levels, 

These quotations were made at the 
close of “outside” trading on the London 
Stock Exchange on Tuesday, Oct. 9: 





Price 
or we CUD is cccccccsvvncianws £11 
Angie Dutch EGET er 

4 and Cem. ord.... .. 288 1 
British Celanese ............ enigie <a 
errr ..- 18s 
*Canadian Celanese ...............- ae 
a Sais eas ba eed o ok 
TT SS OD aaa . .298 
i ES cccocteetsissasencees £21% 
ar nitn ds: os en snudens on psn £4% 
ESE RS Sere ear se ar £25, 
H. M. V. Graphophones ...............-£14% 

ndon Tin Syndicate ...... 5 Sah L --- 
eae ....-41s 4d 
ere 
M ess 6 a5 6d dan 60+ 6 do 46s 9d 
Mexican Power & Light.... err 
._ © <i ror 27s 
CeCe eee Jie akee't. occas dsmee 2is 
ESS ee . fe 
Ee aa cass cdaceea ands aard £37% 
Ss ni lin cts die an aneea .£5% 
Tin Selection Orr ree 35s 

Und ge aaa Bt 
ES I £1034 


New Offerings Large 


The market for new securities is now 
undergoing a rapid revival. Public issues, 
excluding Government borrowing, aggre- 
gated £18,305,000 in September, against 
only £6,500,000 in the previous month 
and £5,000,000 a year ago. Last month’s 
total was a record for September, with 
the exception of 1920, when abnormal ac- 
tivities prevailed. 

Of the month’s total issues, £7,575,000 
was absorbed internally, foreign coun- 
tries took £6,957,000 and empire coun- 
tries £3,774,000. The nine months capi- 
tal issues have amounted to £269,254,000, 
against £201,857,000 last year and £175,- 
770,000 in 1926. 


Austria 


The following cable was received this 
week from the Vienna Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“The fact that rival party meetings 
held at Wiener Neustadt on Oct. 7 passed 
without the slightest disturbing incident, 
despite the sombre predictions, clears 
way to pacification of political strife and 
disbanding of party militias which will be 
subject of conferences between political 
leaders under the chairmanship of the 
Chancellor. As demonstrations and party 
gatherings here have recently obtained 
more public attention abroad than they 
really deserved and as even some sections 
of Austrian population were more than 
reasonably scared, a peaceful compromise 
between hostile sections would be felt as 
a great boon and would have a favorable 
effect on the economic life. 

“The general degree of occupation has 
been more or less stable in recent months 
and the forecast is that prevalence of 


fairly favorable conditions seems assured 
for the near future.” — 
Following are the prices on the Vienna 
Stock Exchange on Oct. 9, 1928: 
In In 
Schillings. Dollars. 
Niederostericher Escompt.... 23. 3.33 








Bodencredit Anstalt (New 

shares, 6 old, 1 new)........ 111.2 15.70 
Creditanstalt (New shares, 5 

CE, BOD ncecccconnsesvsee 1 8.34 
Mercurbank (New shares, 50 

RF errr eae ee - 22.5 3.18 
Wiener Bankverein (New 

shares, 3 old, 1 new) ....... 26.0 3.67 
Alpine Montan .«.............. 44.0 6.20 
re x TEE, 0 nts.d.aceesnnde 10.5 1.48 
A G Union (New shares, 

6% old, 1 new) .......... gece Gen 5.14 
Laykan Josefstal ............ 9.5 1. 
OS eae eee 25.7 3. 
BD 60bs cccceuewe nds saeaee 21.1 3.01 

Paris 


There has been no easing of money 
market conditions at Paris since the 
month-end. Money has been in fairly 
abundant supply, but recovery in business 
activity considerably increased the de- 
mands for accommodation. The outside 
discount rate was 
cent. and call money at 2%. As had been 
foreshadowed, the month-end Stock Ex- 
change settlement was not very difficult; 
the speculative position carried over was 
comparatively small. Accommodation 
for the carry-over brought 4% per cent. 
in the official market as against 3% a 
fortnight earlier. 

The following closing quotations were 
recorded on the Paris Bourse on Tues- 
day, Oct. 9: 


of Par. 
Mamten, Wh, Wai s 060tcé skitosesacesss 78.50 
Rentes, OF, 191G-1G.......ccdcccccccccces 92.95 
BANKS 
Francs 
Banque de France...............++.+:. 22,200 
Bang. de Paris et des Pays Bas....... 4,655 
Banque de Union Parisienne........... 2,775 
Comptoir Nationale d’Escompte....... 2,155 
CHORES LOOMING 60660050620 0cde00cc6es 3,800 
Societe PE. 5 6.00406006 50500094009 1,762 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. 
Cie Generale d’Electricite.............. 3,060 
Energie Electrique de Littoral Medi- 
Rn eer a 1,180 
Energie Elec. du Sud Quest........... 1,250 
CREE QUAI ooh cba cknececccceees 880 
INDUSTRIALS 
Ganal de Suez..... eaninmseenstess +057 22,370 
aut tanga, capital sh............. 7,725 
SD GE. Gy b6 0:05 6.9.8000b0ke0aedegs< 2,160 
PEE, 9nn0nan sbb0bi6b 440 000da00000-60.46 1,239 
Mines de Courtieres ..............0000: 1,218 
DE. cccabidunsdatdassdsedeseat steers 3,815 
*St. Goban, Chauny Cirey............. 7,850 
PB | Rar eer 1,135 
OIE Ge GED ccd acscevedscccsscvece 2,275 
Asturienne des Mines................... 688 
RAILROADS. 
Chemin de Fer du Nord.............. 2,215 
WOE, TAOS BG MOM cscs cccccscccsses 1,394 


*Ex rights. 


Note circulation of the Bank of France 
rose to the highest figure in its history, 
at 62,654,000, francs for the end of 
September, as compared with 61,013,000,- 
000 a week before and with 58,772,000;000 
at the end of June, when the. franc was 
stabilized. The recent continuous increase 
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is generally ascribed to the larger pro- 
rtion of trade bills discounted by the 
nk, the amount of such discounts hav- 
ing risen from 2,600,000,000 francs to 
4,156.000,000, the latter being the high- 
est figure reached since the end of 1926. 
The great increase in the amount of 
bills discounted indicates ir the first 
= recovery in French business activ- 
ities, but it is also a consequence of the 
greater scarcity of money, which now 
Soommele private banks to rediscount their 
bills with the Bank of France. Since the 
official discount rate of 3% per cent. at 
the bank is now effectual, the increase 
in circulation should be only temporary, 
and the next few weeks will bring a 
sharp decline. 


Steel Production Near Highest Record 


Steel and iron production in France 
is now almost at the highest monthly 


BONDS 
iberta, Province of Pag r4 
‘Sei July 3s, 3 tbeb.due J Ju uly 16, 168s 


1 $8, price 4s ied 4 he, ofiered Oct. 
bd. Gundy ox 
gy Bo 


pnw g Chaim Store "ants 
ge S%s ( a 
“set to2s 3 a J. yy © 1, 1957, 


a offered Oct. Bone ‘acturers — 
Blake Brothers & Co. B. Walker 

& Go. Inc., N. Y.; McEidowney & Co.. 
— 


one Atchison, foros & Santa Fe Railway 
Comeang $14,691,000 additional ee mei 
Arizona Lin ea Ist and ref 4 es “A,” 
dated March 1, 1912, M & S due March 1, 
price 100, yield ce offered Oct. 8. 


National City Com uarant =? “ 
N. Y.; Bankers Trust Co. Lee, Higgi 
Co. ; yy ae fee 


& Forbes 

Brothers , a bs Ye 
California, 5 $4,000, 5 4%s, due 
Feb. 1, i9g2- 1999, Field “ie, teres Oct. 
8. First National Bank ; e & Co.; 
The Detroit Co., ao Rs _ ‘italy Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Associati 
R. a Moulton & Co": ; American O Netional 
Co., San Francisco. 

Coal Township, Pa., res eee e00 echool bw 
J & D, due June 1, 1933-1958, yield 4.20%. 
offered Oct. 6. ui. 'M M. Freeman & Co.. 
Philadelphia. 

Congregation of St. Joseph's eg Cath- 

olie Church. ton Rouge, 1st 
ser g 5s, F & A, due 
rice 100, yield ‘5%, 

ibernia Securiteis Co.; 

Trust Co., New Orleans. 

Consolidated Gas Utiiittes Oe ©. $4,500,000 644% 





Bauer, Bogue, Pond & vyee 
Battles & Co.; Hale, Waters & Co., N. he 
Consolidated Postoffice Stations $300,000 
g mot due May 1. iT price 100, wyield 
a a a Sept. 25. Love, Bryan & Co., 


Davidson ‘Ce. $1,200,C00 6% ser g notes, M & 
due Sept. 15, 1929-1938, ce 100, yeate 
a offered Oct. 3. First ‘Trust & Savings 
k, Chicago. 
maneen. Ohio, $384,000, $184,000 4%s, & S, 
due Szpt. 1, 1929-1951, and $200,000 ae dept 
om. 4 & O, due Oct. 1, 1929-1941, price 
by ag to 4. 15%, offered Oct. 6. Roosevelt 
m, N. 
ae “Times (The Times Publishin; ne co.) 
$2,600, 000 6% ser g debs, due Sept. 
=. Price = a ered Oct. 
& Co., N. Y.: Union Trust Co.: 
trol. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel Co. $1, To 
da aS due Se Sept. ne y ias. 108s. 


vield % to 6%, 
Becker & Co.; the jae Trust a‘ ‘* 
ings Bank, icago. 


Fidelity Home Investment isa, “in 


ist coll tr 6s, due 1933, c 

att yield %. _ ered Oct. . * siaith, pales 

vue seteaas Co, Baltimore, $1,0C0,000 Ist 

coll tr vfeld x, es “O,”” due uly 15, 1929- 

A e Stfered ‘Sept. Franklin 
San Francisco. 


euleaoe es Ce. 
Fics Ist g 5%, J 


,900,000 additional 5% 
D, ‘due June 1, 1956, 
offered Oct. 


1 nson 

& Cor lair & Co., Inc. N.Y nion 
Feast ‘go. of nica al RAR: Na- 
ional Co. leey Stuart & Co., 


G Co., ° Giendaie, ore. $135.- 
lst ser s f g 6s, due Sept. 
rice 100 and offered Sep ‘28. Baker. 
‘entress & Co.. 

Hamilton, Ohio, $500,000 4 am city school dis- 
trict, M&S Sept. 1, 1929-1952. vield 
4.50% to 4.25%. offered Oct. 8. The Detroit 
&: Chie 4 Y.; Illinois Merchants Trust 

Holmes ( les $100,000 64s, due 


rt 
= Togs.” price 7% i” Id 6%%, Pa re 
27. Continental Mortgage & Loan 
oo “Seattle, Was’ 

Tenn., $225,000 high school coup, 
J & J. due Julv 1, 1930-1949, vield 4.50%, 
6. Harris. Forbes & Co. 
Arist big: paemey S be. 94 
e 938, price eld 
1928. Harris, Forbes 





5s, Dec. 31, 
, offered Oct. 
ibernia Securi- 


lee. ? 


record. Production as now reported for 
August was 798,000 tons, comnared with 
751,000 in July and 698,000 in August, 
1927. This year’s August output has 
never previously been exceeded except 
in the month of March this year, when 
806,000 tons’ were produced. The largest 
monthly production in 1927 was 723,000 
tons, in November; the largest of 1926 
was 742,000, in October. 

The iron output reported for August 
was 857,000 tons, compared with 836,000 
in July and 843,000 in June. It exceeds 
by 80,000 tons the output of August, 
1927. 

The country’s coal output in Au, st 
was 4,443,000 tons; in the same month 
of 1927 it was 4,299,000. 


British-Dutch Oil ‘Merger 


Amalgamation of English and Dutch 
oil interests appears to be foreshadowed 





by an announcement made this week 
that the Burmah Oil Company has ar- 
ranged to acquire $20,000,000 worth of 
ordinary shares of Shell Transport and 
Trading Company. What this means is 
that the Burmah, Angio-Persian, Shell 
and Royal Dutch oil groups have agreed 
to what is practically a merger arrange- 
ment. 

The number of Shell shares bought is 
833,333, but as they carry the right to 
take up one new share for every five 
existing shares, the Burmah company 
eventually will bring up its holding of 
Shell shares to 1,000,000. The purchase 
money will be provided by an issue of 
£4,000,000 debenture stock of the Bur- 
mah Company. 

Some time ago the Burmah company 
tried to buy the British Government’s 
holding of "aaahe-Pennian shares as a 


preliminary to a merger with the Royal 


Current Security Offerings 


BONDS 


ew Yr Pacific Railroad Co. $35,000,008 1st 
& ref g 5s, Series “G,"’ M & N, due Nov. 
1. 1978 8 price et offered Oct.'6. _Kuhn, 
Loeb : 


mead Gardens. Pittsburgh, $1,200 
Ist s f g 6s of C. Benton Cooper, ue 0 or 
1, 1948, price 100, yield 6%, off pi. 
23. Graham, Parsons & Co., Phiadelph 
a P Sows og Sie, due -S 
uaran ‘°. s' ue 
1938, price 100, yield sake. offered July 4 1. 
Kean, Taylor & Co., N. 
wis ‘Co. $3,C00, 


Union neocese 
Fae due Oct. 1, 1933 and 1938, rat 
to yield rt to 5.75%, offered 


Oct. 10. ackubin, Goodrich & Co., Bal- 
timore. 

New Mexico, State of, $500,000 6% highwa 
debs, due Oct. 1, 1933, i 


. a 4. 15%, offe 

Oct. 6. Detroit = N. 

North Hempstead SEA $640,000 
Union Free School Dist’ No. Torest 
Neck), 5%. J & D, due June 1, 1943-1955, 


ield 4. offered Oct. 10. Phelps, Fenn 
Co.; Remick, Hodges & Co.; Stone.& 

Webster and Blodget, Inc., N. ¥. 

North he ge wy N. ¥., Town of. 

oeve due Oct. i, 1930-1949, myiele 
4 15%. of ered Oct. 4. Batchelder, ack 


0., ie 

Philadelphia, Pa., City $5,000,600 school 

. dist g 4%s, A &0 15, r > April 15, 1939- 
1958, yield 4.125%, offered Oct. 9. Bankers 
Trust Co.; Estabrook & Co.; Stone & Web- 
ster and "Blodget, Inc. ; . Rollins & 
Sons; the Detroit Co., Inc.; Phelps, Fenn 
& Co. ; Arthur Sinclair, Wallace & Co.; 
Hannaha, — ¢ Lee A 


ar. N. City of, wae ¢ 

8, + & x due Oct, 933-1957, 
yield 1 10%, offered Oct. 6. Rutter y Co., 
Protestant Central Credit, Union of Hun- 


foal’ 000, secured 7s, due 7 1, 
rice 954%, offered Oct. 1, 1928. . ©. 
; J. G. White & Co., N. Y. 
St. Louis Chain Store Properties, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., $865,000 Ist (closed) s f g 6s, 
with stock purchase warrants, A & O, due 
Oct. 1, 1943, price par, yield 6%, offered 
Oct. 10. Robert Garrett & Sons; Mercan- 
tile Trust & Deposit Co., Pe Oo 
Saranac River Power Corp. 0C0 Ist s 
6s, Series “A,” due Jan. i, ‘ous, pri <i 
offered Oct.’ 2. Morey, ‘Guibo 
Inc.; Parker, Robinson & Co., - £° 


Selden Co., Chicago, $450,000 Ist s f g 6s 
due Aug. 1, 1 ;, bare 100, yield 6%, of- 
fered Oct. 1, 1928. Central Trust Co. of 


Illinois, Chicago. 


Smith Brothers Properties, San Antonio, 


Texas, $1,000,000 ist r e 6s, due June 15 
1929-19 . offered Oct. 1. First National 
Co., St. Lou 
U nion Township, N. J., Union County oe, - 
000 ¢ ’ due June 1, 1929-1938, yield 
fad me ‘dso “offered Oct. 6. Eales 
ro 


U —y States Treasury $300,000,000 4%,%, due 
Sept. 15, 1929, price 100, offered Oct. 9. 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, N. Y 

— (Texas) Hilton Hotel Co. 

reg 6s, M & N 15, due May 15, 1930, to 
Nov. 15, 1937, price 100, yield 6%, offered 
> Federal Commerce Trust Co., St. 
ouis. 


STOCKS 


——e Theatre meaty, Co. $300,000 6% ist 

M &S&, due Sept. 1 , 1990-1945, price par, 

Pita 6%, offered Se ept. 28. Meyer Kiser 
Bank, Indianapolis. 

— ‘Copper Mining Co. common, no par, 
price $37, offered Oct. 8 The Nationai 
City Co. ; Gharies } D. Barney & Co.; Brown 
Brothers & Co., N. Y. 

30,000 shares common, 

; nton, Lampert & Co.; 
Ralph A. Bard & Co., Chicag 

Boyshform Corp. 25, 000 units *Canits 2 shares 
preference, 1 share common), no par, price 
~ per unit, offered Oct. 3. Kirby, Reed 

& Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Central Airport, Inc., 55,000 shares common, 
no par, rm $10, "offered Oct. 8 J. A: 
Sisto & Co. 

Chanslor & “3A Stores Inc., 24.000 shares 
cl hy " P.M, A & N 15, price $22, offered 
Oct. Mitchum, a Xuy & Co., San Fran- 


pl 

Coon (W. B.) Co. $1,000,000 7% cum pf (with 
common stock purchase warrants) $100, 
price $101.50, and also 30.000 es com- 
mon, price $41.50, vield 6.89%, offered Oct. 
4. EB. W. Clucas & Co. ; Pirnie, Simons & 


000 7% | J: ne. 

Lane, & Jaf 
. Minneapolis; hs gd Wright 

Snider Co., Kansas City. 


rice 
rey. 
& 


STOCKS 


Engineers Public Service yr 130,000 ey ra 
.50 cum divd p*, J, & O, price 
yield 5.52%, offered Oct. ib. Stone & Web- 
ster and Blod jodget, Inc.; Chase Securities 
See. a A & Co., Inc.; ; Brown Brothers 


N 

Eau Claire Saw Mills, Ltd., $110,000 7% cum 
lst pf, price 100, bonus of 5 shares of com- 
mon with 10 shares pi. offered Sept. 28. 
G. F. ‘Tull & —, 3 weet. 

Fuller (George A.) Co. 500 shares cum 
and partic Paaference. J. “a J &O, no par 
Rice ye, be ered Oct. The National 

y Co., N. 

Green Mountain Pay ¥ a 39,000 shares 
$6 cum pf, M, P., no Mai Br ce $98, 
yield 6. %, ee | Set L. Ohrstrom 
& Co., Inc., Brown Teatoors & Co.; Gra 
name, Parsons & Co.; Old Colony Corp., 
= s saneey & Co., Philadelphia. 

wile profes $80, price #49. yield 
artic me erence, par price e 
tS ffered Oct. 10. Lee, Higginson & 


"ay ee 

Natignai Bearing Metals Corp. 7% cum pf 
M, A N, par $100, price 20%; offer 
Sept, 28. W. A. Harriman & ‘o., Inc., 
N. ; G. H. sieeae & C.. Inc., St. ‘Louis. 
National Securities Corp. of Cal. 6% ist cum 
pf, Series ‘‘A,”’ par , and common, no 
par, price $55 (1 share pf, 1 share com- 
mon). offered Sept. R. H. Seward & 
Co., San Francisco. 











Dutch Shell. This arrangement was 
rendered impracticable by the Govern- 
ment’s decision not to sell, and the pres- 
ent plan has been adopted instead. Thus, 
while the Standard Oil Corporation has 
been forced apart by Government action, 
British oil Companies are achieving ever 
closer cooperation, with the British Gov- 
ernment not only not dissenting but it- 
self a shareholder with them. 

Although negotiations with the Soviets 
have failed it is expected here that 
closer cooperation will, in any event, 
be established between other leading 
oil groups of the world, and this doubt- 
less is what inspired the directors of the 
Burmah Company to remark that the 
3,560,000 ordinary shares which the Bur- 
mah concern owns in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company should, “apart from abnor- 
mal and unforeseen conditions, appre- 
ciate considerably in value.” 


STOCKS 


La Lasine eg oy Inc., 200,000 shares 
common, no par, price 36. 50, offered Oct. 9. 
Bankers Service orp., N. Y. 

Public Utilities Consolidated Corp. 10,000 
shares 7% cum pf, monenly. par $100, oe 
$100, offered Oct. 9. olman, Watson & 
Rapp; Biddle & Henry, Philadelphia ; 
Yeager, Young & Pierson, Inc.; George, 
Haines & Halsey, N. Y. 

Saranac er Power Corp. 3,000 shares 7% 
cum pf, J, J & O, price =, share 
common as eS, offered Oct. orey, 
Guiboard & Co., Inc., 

Sikorsk, oe Cospesntion 100,000 shares 
cone >t pee, price $12.50, offered Oct. 8. 

M.-P. . a y & Co.; James C. Willson 


£ Co., N. 
Sunset-McKee Salesbook (Delaware 


on .) 30,000 ghoses — A and 6,000 shares 
q = Ber. f. and S15 0, offered 
at hingle ~ © & Co.; Geary, 


Meigs 3 Co., San Francisco. 

Unt Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 
$5,000,000 6% cum pf and 300,000 ‘shares 
common, $5,000,000 pf and 50,000 shares, 


offered in units, price 1 share pf, 1 share é 


oe $107.50, offered Oct. 10. Kidder, 


eabody & Co., N. Y. 
Unites Public Utilities Co. 15,000 shares $6 
pe. no par, price $91.50, offered Oct. 1. 
Fa oe a ae oss & Co., Chicago; Hale, 








Waters & Co., Boston. 


a 











Corporation. 


NOBODY will QUESTION 
this KARNING POWER 


Federated Capital Corporation is a successful 
investing company. 
statement revealed that its common stock is 
selling for only about four times its net earn- 
ings—as compared with ten or more times in 
the case of the average common stock. 


Our folder gives you full information— 
send for your copy. 





Anysopy might question the future earn- | 
ing power of an individual company, no | 
matter how strong it may he today. | 

| 


But NOBODY will question the future growth 
of American business as a whole. 
anybody reasonably question the parallel 
growth of the 247 leading banks, railroads, i 
public utility, insurance and industrial com- | 
panies in the portfolio of Federated Capital | 
These great organizations con- | 
stitute the backbone of American business. 


Nor can 


Its most recent earnings 
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Stock Sales and Price Averages 
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Net SameDay 
Date. High. Low. Los. Ch’ ge. LastYr. 


Oct. 1..125.54 124.27 124.4 53 123.49 
Oct. 2. 124.52 122.93 123. $0 — 65 122.31 
Oct. 3..123.80 122.58 123.64 — .16 121.42 
Oct 4..123.94 122.92 123.26 — .38 122.53 
Oct 5. .123.25 122.15 122.39 — .87 121.30 


Net SameDVay 


Date. High. Low. Last. Ch’ge. LastYr 
Oct. 1..288.30 284.41 285.56 — .13 244.10 
Oct. 2..286.07 281.38 283.63 —1.93 242.33 
Oct. 3..283.68 279.94 282.47 —1.16 242.59 
Oct 4..285.24 281.91 283.77 +1.30 242.91 
Oct 5. .284.32 281.65 282.88 — 89 241.54 


Net SameVay 
Last. Ch’ge. LastYr. 
83.79 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chi., Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Delaware, Lack. & Western 


Reading 


Erie 

Great Northern pf. 
Illinois Gontrat 

Lehigh Va 

Louisville a Wrashville 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

New York, N H & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 


*Multiply by 2. +Multiply by 4 
List of industrial stocks changed Sep 
Union Telegraph have been dropped 











STOCK MARKET 
Railroads (25 Stecks) 


Industrials 


Combined Aver 


A’ ERAGES 


Net SameVay 

Date High. Low. Last. Ch’ge. LastYr. 

Oct 6. “123. tT 121.88 122.09 — .30 120.68 
Week's s range—High 125.54, low 121.88. 

Oct. .122.48 121.61 121. 90 19 a 33 

Oct .121.82 121.05 121.52 38 119.78 

Oct 10. 123.29 122.08 122.69 +1. 17 Holiday 


(25 Stecks) 
{ Net SameDay 
Date High. Low. Last. Ch’ge. LastYr. 
Oct 6. .283.59 282.34 282.82 06 241.11 
Week’s eget 288.30, low 279.94. 
Oct 8. .284.51 280.70 282.32 -50 239.62 
Oct 9. .284.61 279.87 283.78 41.46 239.72 
Oct. 10..289.50 284.5% 288.04 +4.26 Holiday 


age (50 Stecks) 

Net SameDay 
Date High. Last. Ch’ge. LastYr. 
Oct 6. 202.98 on it 202.45 -18 





Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


St. Louis & San Francisco 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Texas & Pacific 

Union Pacific 
INDUSTRIALS 

§Air Reduction 

Allied Chemical & Dye 

Amer Smelting & Refining 

Amer Tel & Tel 

American Tobacco 

Baldwin Locomotive 

Case Threshing 

Coca-Cola Company 








Oct. 1..206.92 204.34 205.00 — .33 183. 180.91 

Oct. 2..205.29 202.15 203.71 —1.29 182.32 daa s range—High 206.92, low De 26. 
Oct. 3. .203.74 201.26 203.05 — .66 182.00 Oct .203.49 201.15 202.11 +. 179.47 
Oct. 4..204.59 202.41 203.51 + .46 182.72 | Oct. >. . 203.21 200.46 202.65 + ri 179.75 
Oct. 5. .203.78 201.90 202.63 — .88 181.42 Oct 10. .206.39 203.31 205.36 +2.71 Holiday 

SHARES SOLD ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Same Week———. 
Oct. 6, 1928. 1927. 1926. 

DIN n.0sssccvcsccsscccsesesee 22a 2,650,190 1,811,270 
‘u DD sdb6d50000080eess 3,626,640 3,152,473 2,400,022 
WORD cicccccccccveccccccccccescese 4,075,010 2,380,750 2,500 243 
| ane em TEES EE re 4,236,770 2,053,710 2,547,632 
om | Sed kea Raa eeownowranene-s 4,374, 2,022,810 1,742, _ 

Satu BD io0nsdnsssvseedecesedcocessesacecs 2,430,760 1,140,600 6 

ms ossguaaiaiaiate 
Wotel WOK... cccccsccccccsccces erry 21,993,910 13,400,533 ‘1. 929, 467 
i 6 rah ok oes ab as oe ees 635,195, 427 453,922 350,618,544 
Monday, Oct 8............ _ 3,915,770 2,543,001 2,055,803 
"‘PuONERe, Ob. B....6.000000% 727,735 1,827,920 Holiday 
Wednesday, Oct. 10..... 4,279,470 Holiday 1,330,160 
RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL SHARES SOLD 
——_—--- Week Ended-—————____——_ 
Oct. 6, —-, Sept. 29, = Oct. 8, 1927. 
Vv Vv. 
Total. or... Total. Daily. cotel Daily. 
SN, pcan sesernadseeen eves 728.27 134, 1,111,290 356,126 
PD ccccceesessuses . 21,265,640 3,938,081 21,639,680 4,007,348 ry v7 453 2,125,454 
TE 66.6600 0:60040s 06085608 - 21,993,91 4,072,946 22,750,970 4,213,142 13,400,533 2,481,580 
STOCKS INCLUDED IN MARKET AVEBGAGES 
RAILROADS. RAILROADS INDUSTRIALS. 
Atchison Pennsylvania *Commercial Solvents 


*Du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

+General Electric 
*General Motors 
International Harvest«r 

International Tel. & Tel. 
Laclede Gas 

Montgomery Ward 
National Biscuit 

Otis Elevator 

+Texas oe Sulphur 
tUnited F 

U S Cast = pipe 
United States Stee! 
+Westinghouse Air Brake 
Woolworth 


Setaitioly | by BA. fmuttinly | by 3. 


son, Pullman and Western 


and Coca-Cola Company, International 
and Telegraph Company and Otis Elevator stocks oubstituted. — 
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° . 
pa 
Transportation osanll 
Revenue Car Loadings: Period or Date. 1928. Average. 
All commodities..............+4+: Week ended Sept. 29 1,196,768 1,122, 
Grain and grain products Week ended Sept. 29 63,335 55,725 
Coal and coke............. Week ended Sept. 29 217, 208, 
Forest products............ Week ended Sept. 29 66,933 71,106 
Manufactured products Week ended Sept. 29 750,686 690,147 
All commodities...............++. Year to Sept. 38,217,129 37,944,562 
rain and grain products...... Year to Sept. 29 1,840,121 1,736,540 
‘oal and coke...........0s+0e+5 Year to Sept. 29 6,659,630 7,242,861 
Fore PEE 0.006 veveccctess Year to Sept. 29 2,533,596 2,795,260 
Manufactured products.........Year to Sept. 29 24,627,560 23,362,283 
Freight car surplus..........-.-... 3d Quarter September 146,800 135,263 
Per cent. freight cars serviceable. Sept. 93.4 92.4 
Per cent. locomotives serviceable.Sept. 15 86.0 83.5 
Gross revenue... .....-..eeeeceeeeee Year to Sept. 1 $3,978,125,944 $4,159,771,427 
EOD seecavesocdéesecccccoas de Year to Sept. 1 3.042,762,382 3,268,237,766 
BORO oo ccccccvcccesscccccccccvccess Year to Sept. 1 249,711,549 235,928,394 
Rate of return on property invest- 
ment: ‘Fair Return’ 
Eastern District...............++ Year to Sept. 1 4.91 5.75 
Southern District. . .. Year to Sept. 1 4.07 5.75 — 
Western District............ .. Year to Sept. 1 4.08 5.75 
United States as a whole......Year to Sept. 1 4.47 75 


SUMMARY OF IDLE CARS AND CAR LOADINGS 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 

















1 G9 p+ COED GOH S DEN ED 
Cor Crure KH oOnece 
















Sept. 2. Sept. 22. “Sept. 15, Sept. 6, 
ept. 29, ept. 22. ept. 15, Sept. 8, 
t923. 128. 1528, 1428. 
Car loadings (total) ............-++- 1,196,768 1,143,214 1,138,312 991,042 
Grain and grain products ....... 63,335 60,217 57,014 36,342 
BD GONG oc cccecdcheecs cd ccccces 36 662 36,798 34,336 28,919 
MEE cSbunesedescddncsnice dé vadeens 206,294 180,955 180,678 156,393 
GED. seve cdsedsccenercessesos issues 10,749 10,134 9,732 9,842 s 
Forest products .........-....-065 66,933 64,576 65,511 . 67,841 
CY vicnchisedadastapegheccesepecees 62.109 64,360 63,930 60,573 52,879 
Merchandise, L. C, L.........-.. 270,188 266,157 266,713 230,816 270,977 
Miscellaneous ............5560eees 480,498 459,967 460,398 388,238 441,224 
GROSS RAILROAD EARNINGS 
1928. 1927. Net Change P.C. 
Fourth week in September (2 roads) 7,464,532 5,954,254 t 1,510,278 +25.36 
Third week in September (11 roads) 16,681,561 14,445,792 2,223,567 +15.48 
d week in September (12 roads) 15,852,576 14,614,550 + 1,238,046 + 8.28 
First week in September (12 roads) 14,814,631 14,510,064 + 304,567 + 2.09 
Fourth week in August (12 roads) 607, 21,421,180 + 1,186,629 + 5.54 
Third week in August (12 roads 15,501,891 1 486 + 1,223,405 t 8.57 
Second week in August (12 roads) 15,193,245 14,211,656 + $81,589 + 6.91 
First week in August (12 roads)..... 966, 91 13,605, 1 + 1,361,816 +10.00 
Fourth week in July (11 roads)...... 20,708,065 19,027,331 + 1,681,734 + 8.84 
Third week in July (12 roads)...... 14,611,038 14,078.523 + 532,435 + 3.78 
Second week in July (12 roads).... 14,366, 13,648,978 + 717,797 + 5.26 
First week in July (12 roads)...... 14, 126,722 13,318,138 + 808,584 + 6.07 
All Steam Railroads: 
Month of August ..............-5-- 5E7,693, 108 557,666,763 + 26,345 + 0.004 
Month of July ..........-.--++--+--- 512,953,453 509,678,377 + 3,275,076 + 0.64 
Month of June ........ Soeeceudes 502,473,725 517,451,454 — 15,977,729 — 2.89 
INTEREST KATES 
———— Week Endead——_-—___, 
On, 6, 1928. wet, 8, 1927 bs | to Date. 
Call loams. ......--seceee se eeeeerere 
Time loans, 60-90 days. ....-----++> ies : 
Time ioans, 6 months......-.--+++- 4 4 
Com, disc., 4-6 months........--+++ 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 


Bar gold in London........----+++- Sts zx S4s 11 Ss 11% 10d 
Bar silver in London.........--+-- d@26 %,d d ed 
Bar silver in New York.......----- “Sarke c 





AVERAGE DAILY CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (18) 











(Barrels) 

Oct. Sept. 2. Sept. 22. Sept 15. Sept. Sept.1, Aug.23 “Oct. 
ct.6. Sept. 29. ept. 22. ept. 15. Sept. 8. ept. u ct. 8. 
Oklahoma ...... 745,000 P35, 100 Bi 750 226.550 756,050 763, 800 699,050 ,000 
IO cans v0.6 98,350 99,000 99,550 100,100 100,450 100,850 102,200 104,800 
Panhandle Texas 65,900 64,800 60,500 62,800 65,400 63,550 62,700 90,650 
North Texas..... 89,350 89,250 88,550 89,550 91,250 95,100 95,300 83,000 
West Cent. Texas 54,900 55,100 54,950 55,500 55,350 55,750 55,300 64,050 
West Texas..... 353,850 341,600 348,250 347,300 349,800 361,250 334,800 211,150 
East Cent. Texas 22,250 22,250 21,600 21,400 24,200 22,550 23,000 29,900 
Southwest Texas 25,500 25,900 25,800 25,550 , 550 25,550 25,450 27,550 
North Louisiana 38,900 38,85C 38,950 39,100 39,150 39,700 39,800 51,850 
Arkansas ....... $4,250 84,350 85,100 84,900 84,350 86,500 88,050 100,200 
‘oastal Texas 107,150 108,250 107,700 105,200 107,100 105, 250 106,050 125,250 
Coastal La...... 21, 25,250 21,450 21,500 21,950 23,350 23,300 14,300 
Eastern . 113,000 112,000 112,500 112,500 113,000 113,300 113,500 112,000 
Wyoming 61, 62,950 62,150 58,050 55,750 57,200 57,350 49,050 
Montana ........ 10,700 10,600 9,550 9,550 9,750 9,850 9,850 13,750 
Colorado ....... ,300 7,100 6,550 7,350 7,050 7,400 7,750 6,700 

New Mexico..... 2,350 1,950 2,050 2,400 2,300 3,000 3,600 2, 
California ....... 622,700 625,500 500 635,600 635,800 629,000 630,400 633,000 
ae 2,524,000 2,509,800 2,508,850 2,504,900 2,494,200 2,503,250 2.477.450 2,526,000 


STEEL SCRAP PRICES (23) 
————-——_Week Ended-—--—_-—_, 
Oct. 5. °28. Sept. 29.°28. Oct. 7, °27. 
Heavy melting steel scrap at Pittsburgh, average o 
fo 








daily quotations (per ton)...........-.eeeeeeeeeees -. $16.775 $16.65 $14.75 
DOMESTIC RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ORDERS (1) 
——————Reported in The Railway Age of ——— + 
Oct. 6, '28. Sept. 29, °28. Sept. 22. ‘28. Sept. 15. °28 Oct. 8, 27 
Locomotives ............... 3 ” 2 . “ 5 ‘ , 
arr - 30 206 1,000 ~ 
a ag ad SD Kdeesecevec ‘ ra 2 
OY aaa ae = 100,500 380,000 
Structural steel (tons)..... 4,950 745 400 1,700 325 
LUMBER (10) 
. ———-—_———_Week Ended a 
Softwood: | *Sept. 29, '28. tSept.22, '28. Sept. 15, '28. Sept. 8, '28. 
Milig reporting ..............ssecceceees 538 548 515 $11 
Production (thousands of feet).. 346,575 349,146 323,244 278,146 
Shipments (thousands of feet)... -. 349,521 356,297 332,853 294,768 
rders (thousands of feet).............. 353,671 344,028 375,232 277,763 
Hardwood: ‘ 
is re Sl Gteabihe 44 n%deidneebeovs ces 397 334 42) 
Production (thousands of feet)....... : 54,381 53,698 54,528 53,371 
Shipments (thousands of feet).......... 59,234 61,099 59,893 56,349 
Orders (thousands of feet).............. 58,649 61,701 57,654 ‘ 
COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION (5) 
(Thousands of ret tons) 
Bitemincus coal “Sept, 29, 28 iSept, 23,28 Sept Det. 1 a 
> : ept. 29, e 22, °28. Sept. 15, '28. Oct. 1, °27. 
potel Mabaamaaey fatnte xn <9 40rs<oeests 11.2 10.033 . 10,197 10,059 
Anthracite: APOLLO LL LIAL OE 843 i 1,700 1.677 
‘0 ey Pere eT Tee 1,851 ° ¥ 
hive menos 1,497 1,414 1,441 
tn Saeen We és deh se000. 00 a lnarinied eee, koh ale 80 ; 7: 
Daily average . ‘ — meta S 13 HY i2 "7 


NEW BUILDING (3) 
by tome re - 1928 Au 1925 Oct., 1927 
ays.) Jays.) Jays.) 
Average daily building contracts award- : oe: a eee 
ed in thirty-seven Eastern States... .. .$28,995,820 $24,486,407 $19,147,044 $22,512,632 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AWARDED (3) 
(In the metropolitan district of New York) 
—-——---——- Week Ended — - 


— ahi 
Oct. 5, ‘25. Sept. 28, '28. Sept. 21, '28. Sept. 14, ’ 
Total contracts .......... . $66,659, 800 $31,104,600 $65,055,800 “Fis,058, 100 



































s Residential .......... sedate ae Lee 3,503, 5 
FAILURES (DUN <n oainis noommercial Scavsinted CC 13083800 1859, 400 7y 242" 300 708; 000 
—_—_—_—————————- NS SD New wo n t Bee aeee , 99° P " 
Get. 4, 1928. Oct. 6, 1927. Oct. 7, 1926. Cet. 8, 1998. ea SS Ce BAN (EEN 
ver ver ver NEW BU NG c 7 
Total. $5,000. Total. $5,000. Total. $5,000. Total. een <r a ‘ 
} 9 Licevcbeadees ised dees counceas 1% 1° % 121 bY 101 New ork Gity. Be sn, At oe re 4 seP tse 7 $id So Sent, jem. 
NE acs caeeaetsenvdna teas Mos. cu icastnas cveceokes 158.497. 260 72,439,525 74,826,664 
BE oc cha dy phngaebbesseexeaged 112 69 129 63 128 72 ee ent mn en nse cnns sacsertneseses tos 172,439,525 74,826, 
BND: ccc ivin dU eEdaE eT eegeeoues _& _ 7 _2 sw mi 6 Total 177 cities........... ae ... .$216,055.647 $257, 704,484 $236, 664.696 
1 4 225 ‘ , : 
[nied States ....--..------2-00: =6 4 4 5; =  & THE ANNALIST INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY. 
nad . - —-1925. - —_——- —-— —-—~ 1927. 
BOOT AND SHOE PRODUCTION (5) Sept. Aug. July. June. May. April. } 
(Number of pairs) Pig iron production............ -»- 101.7 = 102. 101.2 100.7 0 P34 2 Or 6 “oi 
: " Steel ingot production..... -soeess 113.4 1062 115.4 105.4 1064 115.7 96.5 92.5 
Boys Misses noes car loadings............. 9.0 933 930 916 949 944 952 96.1 
and | : and Electric power uction......... _-. 103.0 101.4 100.7 101.7 99.2 100.1 100.9 
1928 Total. e Youths’. Women’s. Children’s. Bituminous coal production....... 88.9 86.3 87.7 84.5 86.3 83.5 93.7 89.1 
January . 26,209,624 7,743,786 2,045, 8,968,015 3,264,905 4,1 Automobile production............ *112.9 103.7 94.9 86.1 88.4 92.0 96.8 74.5 
SMI. vcrtenccescenacs 29.628.418 7.957.776 2,104,349 10,696,453 3,634, 5, Cotton consumption............. .-. 963 87.6 91.1 1011 973 981 1164 
SEE ie S03 oddnnee "*"39'302,136 8,191,240 2,162,471 12,429,871 3,635,886 5, Wool consumption........ eT 10 974 285 280 888 946 1041 
April ........ . .26,628,557 6,540,970 1,685,630 9,888,791. 3,077,105 5, Boot and shoe production............. 114.8 +116.7 106.1 96.6 93.8 101.8 117.3 
SRA RRR RRR RS epee 20,438,613 tty oie 9,380,352 2 13. Tee 5 ine | roduction Sakae St eee 9.3 99.0 949 944 914 93.0 93.1 97.4 
pete d ,450, . 115, , 879, , ombin: Chacko itiak 45 wiadiae ae z £ 3 7 7 : 
July de ena dee ke CEOS 28,153,864 7,091,884 1,995,467 10,076,961 2,964,642 6. ° ns 498.70 97.3 95.397. 96. 96.8 101.9 
ee er 34,546,511 . 9,118,148 2,307,292 12,852,535 3,532,887 6, *Subject to revision. +Revised 
ae OF DATA 
way e. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
The FW. Deage Corporation FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 
e 2 ; : -—DEMAND.- —- +--+ ———_—_—_—_—_~—--------—--CABLEs. ——_ — ---- 
United States Department of Com- wn Week's Range. Year 1928 to Date. Same Week 1927. Week's Range. Year 1928 to Date Same Week 1927. 
meres. s'ges—London oa 4.84) ase oo High. Low. High. Low. High. Low High. Low. 
. 2 ° 2 / z 
United States Department of Labor. 3.91% —Parls 300 | 388IF Saou Ar an lee He 4.86% 
United States Department of Agricul- 13.904 —Belgium ||. 13.89 1398 1389 13.92% 13.92 13. 1390 13:90" 13907 13.93% 13:99 
ture. 19.30 — zeriand 19% 19. 19. 19.28 19.28 19.25 19. 19.31 19.23% 13.29 13.29 
The Iron Age. 19.30 —Italy -- & 5. 5.29 5.22%, 5.55 5.4544 5.24% Heo 530% 522-0. 5. 
Senduleent’a. 40.29 —Holland ........... 40.10 40.07 40.38 - 40.064 40.10% 40. 40.12 40.09 40.40 40.0844 4128 40.09 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- | 19.30 —Greece ..........-- 1.29) He] iS 19 13 13% 1308 130 19% 12% i339, 133 — 
ciation. ver Sepperererees 16. 17.36 16.26% 17.43 17.34 16.39 16.27% 17.37 16.278 17.44 17.35 
Dun’s Review. 35.28 Se eee 26. 26.64 26.85 26.64 26.79 26.77 26.66% 2665 26.86 26.65 26.81 26.79 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Geological ee} ———— wee ee eee e ees 36.0% 30. 6a, ae} hg a 26.89% ai. 38 1p 26.96 26.74% 26.93% 26.91% 
oe 48.66 —Calcutta ........... 36.50 36.43 36.81 36.19 3643 36.37 36.56". 3649" 3687 3625 36.30 36.43 
ew York State Department of Labor. ce — ha ~ a 6 cE 43 
8. W. Straus & Co. -00 He a gkong eae 50.19 io 52-81 6-63 18.88 18-2 50-25 50.00 52.87 48.69 75.00 74 
eee ot Se ))) ee i. le 5 - he le be ,e' 5 7 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Seta “Straits Scttiements 566s S668 S23 S612 5625 5625 5680 SeB Stsr Sear Sesty 56.37% 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 108.82 —Shanghai ...... ..» 64.31 63.94 70.06 62.88 61.75 61.38 64.37 64.00 70.12 62.94 61.87 61.50 
Aberthaw Company. OS Ee eee 45.69 45.62 48.00 44.68 | 46.56 46.50 45.75 45.68 48.06 44.74 46.66 46.60 
American Petroleum Institute. 50.00 —Manila ............ 49.62 4962 4987 49.50 49.62 49.62 49.87 49.87 50.15 49.75 49.87 49.87 
American Railway Association. 97.33 —Colombia ..... 98.04 98.04 98.04 97.91 97.30 97.30 98.04 98.04 98.04 97.91 97.30 97.830 
United States Department of the In- 42.44 —Buenos Aires...... 42.06 42.04 42.76 42.04 42.68 42.68 42.16 42.14 42.86 42.14 42.80 42.80 
terior. 11-96 —Rie Bia cinda'e penets 1.95 11-94 cm 1181 ae. 11-89 11-96 1197 12.07 11.94 11.96 11.95 
Silk Association of America. , ermany ........-- 83% . . : . \ . -81 23.9544 23.80 23.84% 23.82 
’ 14.07 —Austria......... 14.125 14.125 14.125 14.125 14.125 14.125 14. 14.125 14.125 14.1: 25 
a See Soteasety Manufacturers 19.30 —Poland ............ 11.2 ©6150-1255 s1.5Sséi2. 37 11.25 2% 1s 125 61s | oleae 
American Metal 26.26 —Czechoslovakia .... 2.9615 2.9615 2.9615 2.96 2.96% 296% 29650 29650 2.9650 296 296% 2.964 
(24) Federal Reserve Bank of New York 19.30 —Yugoslavie Ea cgael 1.76% 1.76% 1.77 1.76 1.764 1.76% 1 16% 1.76% 1.77 1.76 1.76% 1.76% 
25) American Zinc Institute 19.30 —Finland ........... 2.52 2.52 2.52 2.51% 2.52 2.52 2. 2.52% 252% 2.52 2.52 2.52 
(as) Association of Cotton “Textile Mer- 30:31 oe ci cewenkes 17.50 17°50 1758" 1750 17/50" 17/50” 17/50 17/30 17/80” 50 50” 2% 
Ses x. Se : ungary .......... : : : : : 7.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
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MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
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1926 1927 1928 rex 
MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin) 
Prime Prime 
Commercial Bankers’ Time 
Paper, Acceptances, Loans -——Call Loanstt— 
1927 4 to 6 Months** 90 Days** 90 Days** New Renewa! 
September .......... eee 4 3% 4 -4% 3.84 3 
CE i.n060s0sanees bees 4 3% 3.88 3.90 
I ns ic peas ab'50-0% 4 3% 4%-4% 3.60 3.60 
SPOT occ cccdcccscsases 4 3% 4 -4% 4.43 4.38 
1928 
Ps Per ee PT eer eee 4 335 444-414 4.15 4.24 
ID ci iced pabaseneces q 3% 4-45 4.33 4.38 
SE kos i ecanmadwawhanmes -% 3 4% 4.48 4.47 
BE, kictcctcmcecuascuensad< 414-446 35%-3 4%-5 5.06 5.08 
BE, asccanades ives cawkosans lg ly Bt Pas, — oo 
‘asbgianiancdhaa’ 4 4 
fr eatiadaneae ae ceo a ee “e 6.06 é.06 
errr 54-54 3 5 
Septembert ...........-+-+- 54-54% 4 6%- 7.36 7.26 
Week ended: iis a 
TT Se ore mail 5- 44-4 5%-6 3 i 
PT an'n.ssaceenes erase pemstas 34 43 6 5.44 5.80 
Eo vexccnontcnccs whose , 4%-45 6 5.50 5.50 
CRO 5 i ccwaedsbeduteres 45 6 6.77 6.60 
DET sificccascoanesweness 5 4 6- 6.91 6.50 
BEY Bi cecoxtvasesssenneeirs 3% 4 6Y4- 6.27 6.60 
SE St oncidancnetnsasemete 5 4 7.05 6.80 
Sept | Ree Fe 54-5 44-45% A 7.45 TAC 
EE nc cqeninsenneesnes - 4 7.62 i— 
 * eer. - Of 7.40 16 
ME actstssocecengeenes - 4 -T™% 7.55 : 
i errr 6 4) T%- 6.90 6.90 
sees ccccceccenscesee 54-5 7.50 7.60 


**Prevailing rates. ttAverage daily rates. tPrevailing rates on commercial paper, 
asked rate on Soatheas’ acceptances and prevailing rates on Stock Exchange time loans as 
quoted by The Commervia! and Financial Chronicle; average daily new and renewal rates 
on call loans as computed by The Annalist. 


MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
(New York Times) 


-—___——-Call Money--————_—._ 60-90 Day 4-6 Mos. 90 Dav 
1928. Renewals. High. Low. Last. Time Loans. tCom.Ppr. sAccept. 
a See ™ TR 6% 614 ly 
NE Wicavnina cata 7 7 6 € 7 4% 
a ree : = éa 1G 4% 
EES, 4.250550 6% 6% 6% 7 4 
Ms aecin ciate 6% 6% 6% 64 ‘ 
BU TE cceecck 6% 614 64% 


tBest names. §Asked rate. 
THE ANNALIST WEIGHTED INDEX OF EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 




























ign. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. 
i Speer a v 160.5 161.9 a eee eer 1647 161.7 163.4 
. 163.8 160.9 162.4 Cs Bidecasnscccacas 167.4 162.3 165.4 
Ge. Biss eanan 161.9 162.4 2 eee 169.8 166.1 167.8 
ZINC (25) 
(Tons) 
ed Domesti ™ — Total Stocks 
; Produced. stic. ports. otal. ocks. 
pe. 45, 2,989 48,873 29,912 
February ........ 43,555 4,760 48,315 32,938 
March 48,107 5,098 53, 36,279 
April 44,821 1,876 46,697 41,208 
ay 45,560 4,898 50,458 42,046 
June 43,122 4,784 47,906 43,858 
RRO EEE 43,359 4,803 56,162 39,329 
A Nui ols gana wkadaane 20s 49,739 4,009 53,748 34,587 
September 44,038 4,007 48,045 34,277 
October 46,602 1,637 48,239 36,223 
November 44,374 1,746 46,120 39,320 
December 46,483 4,433 50,916 40,751 
Total 549,644 45,040 ee 
1928. 
january 45,771 5,231 51,002 163 
b . 46, 4,134 50,883 41,317 
oa” 51,856 3'786 55,881 41,529 
46, 3,746 50,263 44,7 
49,818 3,138 52,956 45, 
49,780 1,802 51,582 44, 
50 49,510 3,638 53,148 42,210 
52,157 47,050 2,901 49,951 416 
49,261 44,103 1,759 45,862 47,915 
COTTON CLOTH (26) 
(Thousands of Yards) 
Unfilled 
Pro- Aver. Aver. Ship- Aver. Stocks, Orders 
1927 duction. Weekly. Sales. Weekly. ments. Weekly. End of Month. 
RN 5.5 cccccckes 331,854 82,964 225,560 56,390 293,411 73,353 257,011 432,447 
November ........- 321,621 80,405 193,871 48,468 286,097 71,524 292,535 340,221 
December .......... 372,042 74,408 374,581 74,916 328,076 65,615 336,501 386,727 
1928 
es 297,669 74,417 194,114 48,528 266,947 66,737 367,223 313,893 
300,323 75,081 256, 64,082 285,404 71,351 382.142 284.817 
358,025 71,605 349 69,971 337,573 67,515 402, 297,039 
286,005 71,501 335,117 83,779 270,172 67,543 418,427 362,044 
349, 69,865 269, 53,969 326,244 65,249 441, 305,645 
. 287,818 71,955 267, 66,756 270.342 67,586 458.984 302,328 
ee 55,457 187,439 46,860 217,540 54,385 463,270 272,227 
August .. 302,470 60,494 340,810 68,162 324,073 64,815 441,667 288,964 
September .........253,688 63,422 387,151 96,788 278,110 69,528 417,245 398,005 


*Subject to revision. +Revised. 
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AVERAGE DAILY BUILDING CONTRACTS 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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i¢) 
1923 i924 1925 1926 1928 
NEW COMMERCIAL CAR REGISTRATIONS 
(Per cent. of total) 

wow June , . Mar. Feb. Jan. Aug. 

General Motors (total).... 48. 48.01 : ; 50.60 49.30 44.66 46. 
Chevrolet ....... nits 43.18 42.17 - J 45.26 44.73 39.38 41.78 
4 *{ 5.34 5.83 ; ; 5.29 450 498 2.73 
c. |] Ser 01 01 07 06 .05 07 30 17 
rr 3 - ‘ =e 1.38 
A ee 17.24 15. 16.59 42 72 7.94 TA 7.34 18.98 
Graham Bros. 10.30 10. 8.50 45 36 14.21 16.72 18.26 11.61 
International .. 9.28 8. 7.60 52 50 680 7.23 7.73 6.06 
Ae 4.20. 5. 5.65 82 73 5.58 5.46 5.10 3.85 
ee Pao 1.72 2. 1.99 81 45 2.46 2.23 2.21 1.75 
DN sc aNck aadcdetaaey:s 1.24 1. 2.01 95 25 2.26 2.22 2.93 2.38 
Willys-Overland (total) .. .96 1 85 { q 1 1 sf f 
elena 83 q t q 1 i | % 
Willys-Knight ...... 13 13 fi 5 $ 1 1 i 
ES ; 74 .69 60 49 71 -70 96 .49 
SRR 67 95 15 90 -92 -20 .08 25 
Studebaker (total) 48 { q 1 4 | | sf 
Studebaker ..... 38 49 42 1 1 I f q 
.10 q q 1 q 1 1 1 
46 56 .68 67 71 A 46 51 
42 74 -82 ae -76 45 68 -80 
.41 47 .38 .36 40 .30 3A -32 
.34 28 38° .35 30 37 57 -26 
.26 56 Bs 87 -78 -63 68 61 
17 18 .25 .28 .30 31 41 -36 
16 21 24 17 18 19 35 12 
4 - : .02 -03 05 -09 OT 
Miscellaneous ....... ; 2.42 3.52 5.06 14 4.72 


{Included in miscellaneous. 
§Bas 


ed on incomplete data, figures not yet available for eighteen States. 





(2) 
(Bales) 
Storage, 
1927. Imports. End of Month. 
‘ 35,527 
37,024 
43,841 
56,618 
58,986 
52,069 
53,540 
47,528 
41,677 
40,186 
35,483 
42,088 
41,127 
4 ee , ’ 
I ia aio aig oie vanes 62,930 50,975 
POT ,464 
FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (5 
-_—__— New Orders- 
Per Cent. 
Actual of 
1928. Tonnage. Capacity. 
EG cosa wcetnesecad's $172,284 5 
NE 46.0.0:0:50.0.000.00.0% #216, 284 
ide senna bees kite 6s 7210,745 
ES Serr err 7193,011 
MY cscccccsicesscccsees +251, 
ee ere +244,012 
EN AS taba cape adokeenepas +238, 
CO eee 274,467 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION (16) 


(Gross tons) 


Reported by companies which made 94.68 


per cent. of the steel ingot 
production in 1927. 


Calculated “- r 








Jan 3,587, 3,789,874 26 145,764 
Feb 3,608,718 3,812,046 24 158,835 
4,293,369 4,535,272 

April .. 3,907,190 4,127,335 26 158,744 
ay ... 3,831,378 4,047,251 26 155,663 

June .. 3,309,160 3,495,609 

July 3,033,232 3,204,135 

Au . 3,311,943 3,498,549 

Se - 3,094,525 3,268,881 

Oc . 3,139,407 3,316,292 

Nov . 2,960,226 3,127,015 

Dec . 3,006,109 3,175,484 
Total.41,082,986 43,397,743 11 139,543 
1928. 

Jan ... 3,778,993 3,991,332 26 

Feb .... 3,830,004 4,045,304 ys] 

March.. 4,267,720 4,507,520 27 

April 4,073,678 4,302,573 25 

May ... 3,979,580 4,203,190 27 55, 

June .. 3,543.888 3.742.964 26 

July ... 3,608,797 3,811,573 25 

Aug .. 3,956,186 4,178,481 27 

Sep . 3,926,932 4,147,583 25 


*Subject to revision. +tRevised. 








58, 
27 167,973 


134,446 
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Deliveries to 
American Mills. End of Month. 


45,486 
41,312 
41,039 
47,042 
50,107 
47,827 
46,947 
43,357 


ASSSEERER 
SRESSRESS 


) 





1927. 


September 


TAt the end of the month. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION (20) 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 

June, 

1928. 

7,485 

Other Business Statistics on Page 588 


Ship 
Per Cent. 
of 
Capacity. 
56 


63 
62 
65 
70 


+70 
+72 
80 


we 2) pee KINGS, 

Ss 

DERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL eS ae (23) 


k- 


December 





7,009 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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A gain in weekday circulation of “>> A) 
AN 41906  VRA267 
\\\ 
25,687 a 1908 ‘58 
1909 171.693. 
over the corresponding period of 1927. 7 1910 rrajoe 
167,018 | 
ae ; L912 220159) | 
A gain in Sunday circulation of 191g 242.624 
40,999 ig? Seep, 
. ° Lig” "* 
over the corresponding period of 1927. —~ 2%» 3325938 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OPEN MARKET—FOREIGN SECURITIES 


The quotations below are submitted by the firms whose key numbers appear before each security. 


Quotations are as of the Wednesday before publication. 








GOVERN MENT—BONDS 
, Bid. Offer, 
ARGENTINA: 
Argentine 5s, 1954............ 82% 84% 
AUSTRIA: 
3 Austrian Federal 6s (per kr. 
1,000,000) 2... occ ccc cee eeee 11 
2 A chk sndeckanKéehenan cen od ll 
3 Do 6% Treas. (kr. 1,000,000) 1% 1444 
3 Belgium Resto tion Se 23% 4% 
um ration 5s....... 
3 Do Premium 5%%............. 23 26 
BRAZI.: 
8 Brazil Govt. 4s, 1889, ex coup. 
| Sees & 57% «658% 
COSTA RICA 
Rep. of Costa Rica , Sone 
(sterling and U. S. . T% TH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
3 Czec ech, Flour in. 6s (per Kr. = 
3 Do Premiuin digs,’ (per ‘kr. a 
Es cavecdiinecssssavsisncn a OR 
DENMARK: 
mark 5s, 1919.............. 2534 «258 
id 66660660000006608 160 164 
FI 


i ccdecestebuaksent? 
3 Do 1918 24 Sis Uf. m. 1,000). 20 
FRAN - = 
3 French Govt. 48,17 (fs. 1,000). 
3 SoS. (vict.) (per fe. 1,000) . 
3 French Prem. Ss.............. 
2 Do 


i 
ae 


GERMANY: 
3 German Govt. Liquidation Ln. 


5s = * 
(without drawing rts.).... 35 


37 
H Do (with drawing is.) pore 37% 0 
ra  @. * ae 
FE beer tenga lenge ie 
3 German “Forced Loan 4-5%, 
1922 (rm. 1,000,000)......... KAA Be 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Brit. Fund 4s, March, 1910.... 85 87 
Brit. Nat. W. L. Se, 1929-47... 97% 9% 
Brit. Vict. 4s, Sept., 1919...... 90 92 
t Nat. W. G. 5s, 1929...... 101 103 
Brit. Consols 24s..........-.-- 53% 55% 
GREECE: 
Greek Govt. 1914, 3%......... 140 150 





oa MENT—BON DS—Continued 


Bid. Offer 
“nn NGARY: 
3 Hungarian one rente pre-war 
rman stmpd. inc. coup. 
76-80 ( 10) Sieai whee eennenne 14 


3 supplies a Loan 5%s and 


GP GE BUND scccveecevcess 1c 8 17%e 
ITALY: 
3 Italian 5% Cons. (lira 1,000).. 4 rf 
3 Italian Littorio 5s (lira 1,000) 
NORWAY: 
Norway 6s, 1920-70 (kroner). = 278 
Do “hE Serene 287 
3 Poland. e% 1940 ($100 
an Decendece 
ee ee a2 Bate 
3 Poland ¥% uTenInED Loan 
(sloty 100 syabaccdanbtesee % % 
RUMANIA 
3 Rumanian Reconstruction 5s, 
Se GEE GE cocsceccces % ris 
An ae 4 
RUSSIA: 
3 4% rentes, sane _ (per 1,000 
rubles) ... yeadnes cad rid 4 
Slee . 
3 Russian sand Loan 5%s (1,000 
DE -wnnseadgeegencaceses 2% 3% 
MUNICIPAL__SONDS 
7 a 5s,'15 (£100 ) 83% 85% 
uenos Aires 5s, ( S 
Do (£10 pieces)......... — 
fe a tee (k 
y war r. 
i Pear = tines ie -70 1.00 
3 Do 5% '20 (kr. 1.905.608). spate 12% 
3 Do 5% '22 (kr. ae 10 
3 Do 7% 1923 (kr. 1 000, 000 vo. 1 
2 Dt Sitedapcahucetecsaeeot oe 1 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
3 Carisbad 4s (kr. 1,000)....... 1s 20 
DD piece kneast ne <ak code eae 20 
3 Prague 4s (kr. 1,000) 21 22% 


3 Berlin 4s, 1919 (1,000 marks).. 


3 Badapest #%s 1914, stg. ( 

. , stg. (per 

PAS ee aiisipoagiies aiipbe te: 5 55% 
POLAN 


D: 
Warsaw 5s,’21(1,000,000 mks. ).420 





INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


—BONDS 

Key. Bid. Offer. 
CUBA: 
7 Cuba Co. deb. 6s, 1955........ 82 88 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
3 Royal ro of Bohemia 44s, 

NG Since acrabanewe bar a 24 26 
2 | See . 24 26 
GERMANY: 

A. E. G. pre-war (m. 1,000). 25 

3 A. E. G., 1919 (per mks. 1,000) oe 2% 
3 Badische Anilin eter (m. 

i Gaagenenaad « iaesen ee 33 
3 Do 1919 (m. 1,000) 12 3 
2 DE di kede nee nedeeatterecase 12 1 
3H. A. P. A. G. power (m. 

Pe 31 33 
3 North Sy ‘Lloyd Pre- -war 

(m. 1,000) 34 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


—STOCKS 
ae STRIA: 
3 . B. G. Union (sch. sh:)..... 4% Sg 
‘GERMANY: 
E. G. com. (100 rchmks.).. 44 45% 
3 fc. ty (rm. 200)...... Hb, 119% 
apag (rm. 300)........ 
3 Karstadt (rm. 40) 
3 North German Lloyd (rm. 40) 7h 3 
HUNGARY: 
3 Rima Murany shect wets 
(penge shares) .. 17 18% 
BANK—STOCKS 
AUSTR 
3 ieee 8 oe oi. sh.) 15 16 
3 oe Ansta' a . sh.) t, &% 
2 ver — 7 ~ 
3 Lower rian Di seeaaiean s 
s oi SOCtR Ah wEs we 4bed-<.< 
Aaah ae: 
$ Mercurbank (per schiil. sh.). 2% ’ 
3 Wiener Bk. Verein (per schil- 
ling shares) .... B 4 
GERMANY: 
3 Bavarian Vereinsbank (100 


 * >a ree 37 
$3 Commerz und Prvbk. (100 rm.) nu” ist 


BANK—STOCKS—Continued 


Key. Bia. Offer. 
GERMANY: 
3 Darmstadter Bank (100 rm.).. 69 71 
& Deutsche Bank (100 rm.) 39% 40% 
3 Disc. Gesell. Bank (100 rm.) 38% 3914 
$ Dresdner Bank (100 rm.) 39% 41% 
ie papers 39% 41% 
$3 Reichsbank (100 rm.) 71 73% 
HUNGARY: 
3 Hungarian Disconto and Ex- 
ange Bank (pengo shs.) 164 16% 
ITALY: 
3 Banca d’America e d'Italia 5% 6% 
CANADIAN BONDS 
Payable, principal and interest, in United 
States gold coin: 
——. 13 1947 106 108 
100 102 
Do 5s . 100 102 
British * Columbia 5s, 1939. 100 101 
Do 5s, 1949.. 100 102 
Do 5s. de ii 102 105 
Calg: gary 5% 1944 101 105 
a -y inBlpeg Water 5s, '29. = 100 
5s, 195: ° 99 101 
Manitoba 5s, 1944. 100 102 
Do 6s, 1946. . ‘ 111 113 
Montreal 5s, 1930. ‘ ‘ 99 101 
Do 5s, 1942..... . 99 101 
Do Se, 1958. 100 103 
New Brunswick 5s, 1934 99 102 
Nova Scotia 5s, 1934 99 101 
Ontario 5s, 1942. 100 102 
Do 6s, 1943...... 110 112% 
Ottawa 5s, 1940 ‘ 99 101 
Regina 5s, 1944 9s 1004, 
Saskatchewan 5s, 1932 99 «6101 
Do 5s, 1943 .. 100 102 
Do 5s, 1946. . ; 105 107 
Toronto s, 1948 103 106 
Victoria 4%s, 1944 92 96 
Do 5s, 1944.. : 98 101 


CANADIAN BANK STOCKS 


Bank of Montreal 370 375 
Bank of Nova Scotia 390 395 
Bank of Toronto 278 279 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 281 285 
National Canadian Bank 185 190 
Royal Bank of Canada 375 380 
Dominion Bank 259 262 
Imperial Bank. 260 262 








OPEN MARKET—DOMESTIC SECURITIES 





PUBLIC UTILITIES—BONDS 


Key. Bid. Offer, 
Appalachian Pr. Ist 5s, 1941. .1 101 
8 deb. 5s, 1928 ra 100" 






ee 
Ore 


102 - 
















A 
ef 
le 


90 
get Sound P. & L. 5%, °49.101% 
Public Light & ‘Pwr. 5s, 1945.. 98 


4 
102% 
ed 





PUBLIC UTILITIES — BONDS— Cont'd 


Rid. Offer. 
a Pauio Tramway & P. 5s, 
Mths Gbdibck tad neteeeoees 9814 ° 
Seattie Blec. 5s, 1929......... 99 
St. Paul Gas Lt. 5s, 1944..... 1 
San Diego G. E. 5s, 1947......101 
Do =, dats adaal cash 1 


bi 


S. Jerse 
Sta Rs cates .101 
poe, 6% ‘senna: 2 
Tampa Electric 5s, 1933...... 1 101 
El N. J. 1949. 92 94 
United Lt. & Pwr. 6s, 1 . 99% 101 
estern States G. & E. 5s,’41.102 
Wis.-Minn. L. P. 5s 99 
Wiscon. Pub. Serv. ist 5s, ’42.100 102 
Do ist & ref eb evens 1 104 
Do ist  . eer 103%, 106 
iNDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
—BONDS 
Abbott's Dairies 6s, 1942. 1% 107K 
Adams Express 4s, 1947...... 
American Meter 6s, 1946...... 102% «s 
American & Fary. 6s,'28.100 101 
iain s Ty 4 és. 1987. iat 104 
merican pe Fdrs. 


6s. - 
Am. Wire Fab. ist 7s, 1942... 93 96 
Andian Natl. Corp., Ltd., 6s, 
1940, ee warrants. . - 108 
Ban. & A Ist 5s, ees. - 
| Com. it qe. 7... 100 103% 
Boston & Alb. es 
Bosten & Me. re Rr Five 1929 99 
inns 5 ana nos 0'c-40n 1 
Chapin- eA 7s, 1934.. 
Chi. Aste Ice 6s, 1931. 
Chi. k Yard 6s, 1961.. 
Styde t Steamship 5s. 1931. 
Consol. Coal 4%s, 1934........ 90 
Consol. Mach. Tool ist 7s, 42. 62 66 
Consol. Tobacco 4s, ‘'. 





Cont. Motors ist 102% 
Crew Levick 6s, 1931......... 101 
Equit, Off. Bidg. deb. 5s, 52.93 94% 
Fisk Tire Fab. Ste 102 
Hoc! Valley Prod. 5s, 1961. 28 31 
Re cin censek 81 
Little (A. E.) 7s, 1942.. 78 
‘w's New Bro. Prop. “ist 100 


lallory St egenghip 5s, 1932... 99 es 
ferchants Ref ‘. 1937....100 102 
rleans G. R. 56,’55. 85% 8614 
. Y. & Hoboken ¥ 5s, 1946.. za 


+ 


ZZKK 








INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
—BON tinued 


Key. Bid. Offer. 


N. Y. S -—wy 5a, 1940.... 85 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce 64s, eT 





Ritter Dental 6%s, 1936... ... 102% 104 
Securities Co. 0 A 4s 60 
Sixty-one Bway. Ist . 50. 99 101 
Southern Ind. 8. 48, 1951... 84% 


Southern Ice & Util. "32. 98 101 
Do 0, 1946.0... ert 


6s, 
Std. Textile Prof, 1st GAs, "42 93 
Toledo Term. R. R. st 92 
U S. Finishing 4 1 2 
U. 8S. Steel 5s. 


St ts. <5: nad 111 
Utah Fuel 5s, 193i SA ies 
Van Cam ck. 8s, 1941.... 72 
Ward Bak. Co. 6s, 1937... .102 
Woodward Iron 5s, 1952...... 91% 93 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS—BONDS 


The securities listed below are inter- 
— coupon for registered bonds: 

: ieennnded aceue iov., ie gait oe . 
Pee ay, = ‘ 
glniaecickaw eked July, 1956-36 99 
Jenddaecaseend Jan.. 1957-37 99 . 
did ccscrw eke May. 1957-37 99 99% 
SESE: May, 1942-32 100 100% 

Cieddecesoanaan Jan., 1943-33 100 

Titaenddcdescens Jan., 1956-36 1004 


1 
, 1953-33 100% 101 
peseeeeee canes Jan., 1954-34 101 101 


TF btdadadeoh ane Nov., 1941-31 100% 101 
© weehegecascuee May, 1941-31 100% 101 
RAILROADS—BONDS 
(ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR BONDS) 
B. & O. T. C. 4s, 1959.. .. 8 85 
Brookl ——. Tr. 6s, 1968... 98 100 
Chi., ern Ill. 5s, * Rdoiaia 83 85 
Florida Rast Coast 5s, 1974... 83 85 
Hudson & Man. refdg. 5s, ‘57 95 98 
Mo.-Kan. Texas pr. 5s, 1962.. 99 101 


Do adj. 5s, 1 103 
N. Y¥. Central rfdg. 5s, 2013...106 108 
N. Y. & G. Lakes 5s, 1946.... 95 
N. Y., N. H. & H. 6s #or 
Nor. Pac, rfdg. 5s, 2047....... 105 107 
Phila. & Reed, Coal 5s, 1973.. $3 








So. Pac. S. F. Term. 4s, 1950. 85 90 
Virginian Ry. 5s, 1962 1 
Western Pacific 5s, _ 97 


ia STOCK LAND BANKS—BONDS 


Bid. Offer 


sia of Atlanta (Ga.) 5s, 

1955-35 ....... 95 99 
Atl. Raleigh (N. C.) 5s,'54-34. 98 100°4, 
California of San Francisco 


(Cal.) 5s, 1955-35 97% 100 
Chicago of Chicago (Ill.) 5s 

1966-33 ...... 93% 96 
Dallas of Dallas (Texas) 5s 

Jan., 1966-36 ves wv 
Denver of Denver (Col.) 

1956-36 $5 9814 
Des Moines (Towa) 5s, 1963-33 80 83 
First Carolina, Columbia ‘Ss 

C.) 5s, 1954-34 90 99'., 
First Texas of Houston (Tex. ) 

1943- 95 yy 
Fremont (Neb.) 5s, 1954-: 97 100 
Greenbrier of ne Ww a.) 

5s, 1 99 
Lincoln of Lincoln (Neb.) 5s 

7% 100 


Louisville of Louisville (Ky.) 
1953-33... . 99% 100% 
ar ‘York of N. Y. 5s, 1955-35 97 100 
Pacific Coast of Portland 5s 
1954-34 97 100%, 


San Antonio (Tex.) 5s, 1953-33 90% YY, 
St. Louis (Mo.) 5s, 1953-33 93 97% 
Union of Detroit 5s, 1954-34 99% 1014 
BANK--STOCKS 
American Union Bank 235 245 
Bank of America 174 178 
Bank of Yorktown.... 210 240 
Bedford National.. 170 190 
Bensonhurst Nationa! 145 170 
Bronx Borough . 640 690 
Bryant Park aa 275 325 
Central National 196 204 
Chase ... , 575 580 
Chatham Phenix 572 576 
Cheisea Exchange 300 ©6310 
Chemical National 920 930 
Colonial ........ 1,200 ‘ 
Corn Exchange ...... 735 745 
Fifth Avenue. 2,200 2,300 
First National, Brooklyn 625 650 
First Natl., New York 4,230 4,290 
Flatbush National. . : 220 245 
Fordham National.... .320 ‘ 
SEE pkienehs<c0 4 560 
Globe Exchange 290 320 
_ (See jac .400 we 
Hanover E 1,250 1,300 
ones National 1,000 1,050 
ED: occekads 235 250 


Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn = 360 





Key and Index to Open 
Security Market 


2-Kaufman State Bank, 124 No. La Salle 
St., Chicage. Phone State 5550-1-2. 


3—C. B. Richard & Co., 29 Broadway, N.Y. 
Phone Whitehal) 0500. See Page 569. 





5—Edwin Wolff & Co., 36 Broad St., N. Y. 
Phone Hanover 2035. See Front 
Cover. 

6—Henry L. Doherty & Co.,60 Wall St.,N.Y. 

one Hanover 1600. See Page 565. 


7—Farr & Co., 90 Wall St.. N. ¥. Phone 
John 428. 


teclman & Birkins, 26 Broad St., N. Y. 
Phone Hanover 7500. 


50 —fehe ¢ Fell & Ce., Inc., 25 Broadway, 


8—S 








11—American Basic-Business Shares Corp., 
67 Wall St. Phone Bowling Green 
9248. See Page 565. 

12—Grover O’Nelll & Co., 22 William St., 

N. ¥. Phone Bowling Green 8224-5. 

14—Otte-Dickey & Co., Inc., 29 So. La Salle 
St., Chicage. Phone Randolph 4660. 

15—Seybeolt & Seybolt, Inc., 1,387 Main St., 

Springfield, Mass. Phone 5-1736. 


Nassau National .. 465 

National City ... 826 832 
16—Harv Beyer Ce., 530 Federal 

Builas ding, Newark. Phone Mitcheal 


17—R. B. McMillen & Co., 350 Madison Av., 
N. ¥. Phone Murray Hill 9681. See 
Front Cover. 


18—Throckmorton & Co., 165 Broadway,N.Y¥. 
Phone Cortlandt 6610. 


20—Chas. C. 
N. ¥. 


Conover & Co., 141 Broadway, 
Phone Rector 2536. 
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\] 
BA NK—STOCKS—Continued INVESTMENT TRUST—STOCKS 
a 1 Park 630" 690" ee 
ationa a errr Key. Bid. Offer. 
National of Yorkvilie..|!.*_ 250 290 OO ial iin tains i 45% 
Public National (new)........ 198 203 City Finacial. A , 90 
Seaboard National ..... ..790 810 8 Do ee ptnenape: 4 
Seward National 169 «174 Jn x ane 65 5 
a eae i t. | Diversified Trustees ......... 2% 21% 
BR ccaensnccinessireaccene aa 2 ae Robes 
: eens ae Oe Me , ete 149 155 
, . a 28 
BOSTON BANK STOCKS 41 
.. 40 42 
American Trust Co............ 475 oe . 87 92 
Atlantic National............. 310 = 315 ‘s 4 19% 
First National... “980 459 : 50 Fes 
UE ER ia 6c nedecesecsd w 
Merchants National........... 430 - Guardian p Corp. com 22 25 
aenel a Bmoucenessce = = 8 jnoote: ae a Genendasa a 1% 
WT EN 6c ccccscccod nsuranshares Ser. 
a” - peepee Capital “Corp. oe @ 
. RR ie etna 
CHICAGO BANK STOCKS 8 Incorporated Investors ....... 73 76 
| Central Trust Co. of Illinois. 20 a Sayeuggeent a Serer 1s 16% 
cago Trust Co............. : Ss rrrrererrrrerree 
rs 14 Contl. Natl. Bk. and Tr. C 701 § ee eS 4 om -o @ 
Firat National nal Bank ieee 987 990 | ip senate 37 in” 
‘oreman National Bank...... FO PE. seeesscccrcccess 
Harris Trust & Savings.....1,175 1,200 
Illinois Merchants Trust. 335 —— Co. of Am. 7% pf. s = 
Natl. Bk. of the Rep. of Chi. '926 929 sumetnee ae of 0: 10% 11 
People’s Trust and Sav. Bk...750 760 » Eee Metes Been a” i 
State Bank of Calcano....... 900 910 | 42 Joint Investors “A”.......... B 
ney — = Sn no 800% bo ton 12 Pt } ae oe ees B none ae obh 
Ae eee oint Sec. Corp., Ser. B units 
, : Massachusetts Investors ..... 95% 
DETROIT BANK STOCKS Metals & Mining Shares units 68 7, 
American State Bank......... 291 300 Mutual Invest... BB 
os Donetk set teteeeeeeees 216 ba] — Investiny Corp....... 31% 35 
SS Ree .895 ‘ Reynolds “Invest Corp ‘com... 58 63 
CO ae 510 - econd Intl. Sec. pf.......... 43 46 
First National 548 Seco n pf 49% 
Griswold First Siate....11/111242 245 | § SRA 
Guardian Detroit Bank.......530 550 Stand. Intl, Secs. Corn. units.Interest 
Highland Park Trust............ 340 Sterling Sec. Corp............ 3103 
Merchants National........... ‘< United Inv. yam 4 Sys. units.126% 
National Bank of Commerce. &30 sa United Inv. Assur. Tr.Fdrs.sh 12% 
Peninsular State ............. 410 U. S. Shares Corp. Com. 
Peoples Wayne County....... .. - Tr. Shrs, Series A-1....... 12%° 13% 
ernie A a... sete ee eee eeeee 4 Do Com. St. Tr. Shrs., Se- 
Do Bank St. Tr. Shrs., Ser. : 
PHILADELPHIA BANK STOCKS x. Ore ae ae -_ 23% 
& Te rs., Ser. 
GNI  dciddddunedanatascomaan 765 785 Wl aebeeites eh dadanssewenses 254% 
er INS on:4:6-6-00:0 wae sree = 7 Do om St. Tr. Shrs., Ser. 21% 22% 
Manayunk-Quaicer City... 520 540 Do 4 Seslbeetlige me 
CE MED cccccaccccccsccs i Se f  .. MAI Diiseccnceceus ccs 
— eC Pedeccoavecvese a4 = 8 U.S. & British Intl. units.... 77% 78% 
| ER are 
Philadelphia .............2.... 755 TIO JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS— 
i ES, 4606006 0cuesoudees 440 455 STOCKS 
~< , ey re 370 ©=—. 390 
Tradesmen’s, new ...........-. 520 545 site 15 
IE sk sii ginseace wenase sien 
1 E—STOCK iid Naki an ews <ineaiee 30 40 
‘ INSURANC S Dallas OF ARE ED Oe ie = 4 
EE nies cacabousiedasendws 
| $e 6.2 ¢ @ ©... ae Des Moines ..... [10 (2 
PO UN incciscctnnngaeen add 865 875 First Carolina - zs 
American Equitable .......... 35 Fremont = 
American Reserve Ins........ 86 93 Lincoln .... 75 
American Reinsurance ....... 67% AB North Carolina . -123 135 
Automobile ..7.......... 430° «= 460 San Antonio ........ -100 =—:110 
Baltimore & American. ~~ 85 Southern Minnesota .......... 10 
Brooklyn Fire ......... 119 La Se RS. 112 «117 
= — eee i = Virginia re 1% 2% 
DEED. 2600660 ¢6a60ev0ce08 oe 63 
City - New York............ 610 TRUST COMPANIES—STOCKS 
wERECMRO 2c ccsccccccccvesecsce 
Commonwealth ...........-... 700 sa Am. Exchange Irving. Be a 426 431 
Gone. G. A ese Rahn eRaia a cwae ae nig 17 Bank of N.Y. & pameke 733 pA 
mee nese eee e eee eens OO Se Ce 
ce & Casualty .......... . wr Central Unten dasaacnon cued 1,665 1,685 
wees eeeeteearee . an SOAs neo cna pain eeeeae 
Franklin Fire | Equitable Trust 452 458 
CONS FORD onc ccccccsccesseces Farmers L. & T 780 
& Rutgers DE ial ciaecesvcaccconancce 400 
Great American IE oS dic ccccsscccoteuee 648 
Guardian Fire RRR 285 
Hanover Fire . Lawyers T. & G 387 
spereterd aus Menufacturers ROP RE zs 
w rus 
M Eh ie sins eens hee 295 
Tee P. & Exporters New Yo lok 740 
Maryland Casualt; Picasks scones Title Guarantee .. 810 
oe 2 a ------ “ PUBLIC UTILITIES—STOCKS 
: Milwaukee Mechanics ........ 44 47 : 
¢ Missouri State Life............ 110% 112% —_. a. 3 £e% “i. 109% B 
National Liberty ............. 99° «=—«101 ~ ~~ & Ei Cb. 88 
National Union .............. 320 340 £00. oO ec. pt. (0)..... 7 «98 
New Brunswick Fire.......... 53 57 Do eae cere ee 100 102 
jl New Hampshire ............. 500 550 ee (os settee eee eerereee eens i 
New Jersey 65 70 Seer mn aie manionu 100% +4 
New York Fire 2B SS ee ES: > Ss 
Spee ugusta-A. R. R. & Elec..... 
North River 335 EE tit watnwe cies c<.cacee 80 85 
orthern ... 135 Benger Hydro-itec, tas SEES 115 Hed 
a See ™ Broad River Power 2% pf....108% 105 
16 People’s National Fire 59 r Carolina P. & L. 7% pf....... 109—s «dll 
Some. Wash. ....5..........250 2D Sig iat Ae ©. = BY} 
NE iss indaved wadacnaded 810 825 en ne row Pp 
g BD Biss 00 5-66.0400 6000000 96 99 
tie ht Kk ae. oS Cent. P.& Li. pf Gi, ...,010k, 108 
Cent. Pub. Ser. sore, 1% pe... . 9% 101 
eer 365 6 Cities S i 7 
Repybtic Fire (Pitt), ex rts. ite igh é "Se ot... ren 1 a 
BEEPS LEC ERG $ Deot 3. 
Security BE RR RE 125 4 = - +4 BB . os 
re — . “ SB Be I . 605060000068050% 35% 
, ~ eee es Cleve, “Blee. Thi 10%.12.2.10.. 420" 430 
Travelers i ee---+: 000 1,630 col Biecr & Power 7 bt HOw 1. 
] Transportation ...... os Ry P& Lt 5°04 107 
; United States Casuaity.......305 410 Do Be. renee 
¢ ni ates Casualty. ..395 410. | °|_ Do pf. (6)..............+.-..- 
Westchester Fire ............ 9 8 i ‘oot Power 7% pf...-. 4 ro 
; JST—STOCKS Cons. Traction (4)......------ 526 
INVESTMENT TRUST c Consol. Pow. & Lt. pf. (7)....105 110 
8 American Capital Corp com. - 15% Consumers Pow. - See 103% 105 
, 8 4_. oe Corp. com., ex rts. 63 CS EP TS 104 - 
eh, Dallas Pow. & Light 7%...... 100 «1 
ff echo peepee Sa & Dayton Power & Lt. 6% pf....107% 109 
8 Bankers an. | SOE Interested Derby Gas & Elec. 7% pf...... 7 «100 
8 Bankers , Inv. Tr. of Am. com. 11 12 wong By sen TH ve pf....... 96 a 
Do deb. ..........-...s02-25. 9% 10 | + °1#;%>kBlec. Pub Ser. (% pt...... vines 
Bankstocks Corp of Md, B... 11 15 Elec. Investors pf. (6)........ 98 99 











PUBLIC UTILITIES—STOCKS—Cont’d 


Kez. r~ * Offer 


Elec. Pub. Util. 7% pf......... 97% 
Fort Worth Pow. & bi. 7% pf. 13s 115 
Galveston Houston Elec 35 37 























are 75 77 
Gas & Elec., Bergen (5) oe 
Gen. & Elec. ctfs........ 19% 
Hudson County Gas (8). ‘F 
Idaho Pow. pf........... ili 
Illinois Pow. & Lt. 7% pf. 106% 
Interstate ey 7% pf.. 98 100 
Indiana Pr. & Lt. pf......... 98 100 
Kansas Gas Elec. 7% pf...108 109 
Kentucky Sec. (5)............. 150 86170 
fe a> 88 91 
Kings County Light 7%......112 116 
Lake Sup. Dis. Pw. 7% pf....100 Ee 
Los Angeles G. & E. 6% pf.. Toate 10745 
Met. | are 10344 105 
cS Serr 10644 108 
8 Midwest Gas com............. 2 
Mississippi River Pwr. 6% pe 106 108 
issouri b. Service pf.....101 103 
Nat. Pub. Service pf. A (7)... 97 98% 
Nassau & Suf’k Light 7% pf. 108 = «111 
Nebraska Pow. 7% pf......... 4 111 
Newark Consolidated Gas (5) ae 
New Jersey 6% pf. 100% 102 
New Orleans Pub. ée. 7% pf.106 108 
z. Gteam Corp.......... 305 315 
Y.. Queens El. Lt. & Pw.. 95 oe 
“he ol Steret a rebpeee "105 ca 
Northern N. Y. Util. 7% pf. ...107 110 
Ohio Public Fervice pf. (7)...110 112 
Ohio River Ediso; Pp. (7). 054% 108 
Oklahoma Gas aE ec. 7% pf.110 i 
Penn Power & Light pf. 2. -108% 109% 
Roch. Hes & Elec. 7% pf. B..107 110 
BP Bn GP CED scccccscossccs 104% 106 
Sioux City G. & E. 7% pf.....105 106 
3omerset Un. Mid. Let. (4). 72 ae 
south Jersey G.. El. & T. (8) -153 as 
Staten Island Edison 6% pf... 99 101 
fenn. Elec. Pow. 7% pt...... :106% 107 
fk 7 Sere 9 100 
Texas Pow. & Lt. 7% pf...... 114 115% 
Tide Water Pow. 8% pf...... 105 107 
n. G. & E. 5% 70 80 
Un. G. & E. yim a (6).. 95 97 
Utah Pow. + _ Ss 109 110 
tica Gas & Elec. pf.......... 104% 106% 
Utilities Pow. ry Lt. 7% pf. 98 100 
Wash. Rv. ec. com (7)... es 
BN Mi asecsareced ccenecne 100% 
RAILROADS—STOCKS 
Alabama Great So. ord....... 152 34 
=. Burlington & Quincy....230 250 
Chi., Indianapolis & L. com..140 155 
Do pf. RACE REY RE . 
Cin ELA 430 450 
Cleveland a* Pittsburgh. 7%.. - om 2 
Ill. Central leased lines....... 80 


ee & Chicago 130 i 
St. S. S. M. leased 1. 4 65 





AMANAAAMNARR Aaa GaMAan 





P. & 

Mobile & Birmingham pf..... RA 
Morris & Essex...........++++: RS 
N. Y. & Harlem TPIT err 280 
N. Y., Lack. & West.......... 112 
Pitts., Ft. W. Chi...... 151 

AEE e 157 
Rensselaer & Saratoga. 148 
St. Louis Bridge ist pf. 

Do le ch: sdns 466:-6$624 6.08 62 
Tunnel R. R. Fd i Louis. ...118 123 
United +" J. . & Canal..218 225 
.. § . PERE E> pe 140 155 

SUGAR—STOCKS 
7 Central Aguirre Sugar........ 138 40 
7 Faiardo Sugar Ref. Co.. 123 126 
7 — — ae Refining Co. ..20 25 
7 rr 35 40 
7 een or Ni L S Su ar Ref. Co. 35 45 
7 ——_ Sugar Ref. Corp...124 130 
7 RT ae 115 118 
7 Sugar Estates of Oriente pf.. 30 35 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
—STOCKS 

pe ree ere 70 75 

Aecolian-Weber ................ 10 2 

BD Mle. GE Ka vwncsvosccscccce 45 RR 
Ami. Hard Rub. (6)........... 56 60 
Am. Litho. (1.60)............. 44 50 

Do Rr. DU dtsdeudkasasessiesec 110 = 111 
Am. Meter Co. (5)........ 111 117 
Am. Road Rr 3 5 

DE. cb Gatbtachssdsbssso0eese 8 il 
Am. Sales Book (4).........: 8444 86 
Amer. Thread oi +) ee 34 3% 
—— <7 3 ry RR re 
Ailes Bud, ce Cement Pr. (2. =). 46 - 

Bros. ie 

|) rr ‘a 
Bliss (E. W.) ist pf. (4)...... 57 ‘% 
RS eee 10 - 
Bohn Hefrieerator vf. (7) ax 
Bowman Bilt. Hotels ......... .. 10 


~ i vf. ) PA reer 30 ald 





ai Raa ideo abi 30 
same at Bie Goliender pf....110% 115 
peesere COBPER. ccc ccccscccces 10 -20 
Burden Iron pf. (2).......... 30 50 
eae Clark, Inc., D. w. w-. os 
op. Cofanese jniidedakebesacs 42 
= 2 pe ecessescdveceence sees BY = 
Giinehfield Coal og (14%). 28 
Claude Neon Lights.......... 150 160 
Columbia Phonog: 4 haawa can 125 150 
8 Consol. Distributors. new - 1% 1% 
De Forest Phonofilm ......... 5 8 
Doehler Die Cast. pr. (3.50)... 43 47 
Douglas Shoe pf 93 
Eisemann Magneto 36 
Do (7) 102 
8 Foul be) ai 
n. Bronze 7% pf 130 
Gen. Firepfg. p 112 
Gt. Nor. Paper (3) ‘a 
. Nor. r 
e& 16 
Herc. Powder (8) 238 248 
Do pf. ¢ 22 125 
Her’g-Hall-M. Safe Co. (8a)..280 310 
Huttc Eng. Co. com.......... 7% x 





INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEO}?'S 








—STOCKS—Continued 
Key. Bid. Offer. 
Bie (0. TR) WE sic ot nedsensees 37 42 
Industrial "socéphanes (2). 40 42 
See Ot MEG pve dasacdwenxeesons . 94% 98 
rrr 51 54 
International Textbook ...... 22 24 
Jessup Paper. Rouiheaacea ae 5 10 
Keyes Fib. A, com.,.......... 43 ig 
| Mono. ar er -113% 114% 
Lawr. P. Cem. (8) --- 95 00 
Liberty Baking .. 10 13 
ce Me. wsccscseodsoenne 55 
20 aenateanen Publications 5% 5 
S . Oe -giisdiseresseccaeutsivedse 5% 53 
Mag. RROD. BABS. ccccccccccess o¢ 22 
i Ul i t5.etebevasedeteabede se 46 
DER, Fes Ts oc 955-02560008 47 50 
Merck & Co. pf. (4).......... 68 71 
20 Miller Train Control ........ 1% 2 
eS SS eee 67 72 
Nat. Casket Co. (3).......... 102 «107 
Ze Oe GEE cacechocensdsipece 09 112 
Nat. Equipment ee cecccececcscse a0 3 
Nat. Licorice (5a) .......... 80. 85 
ee Port Be. ee 132 «139 
J orsted pf. (8)........ 65 75 
Pettibone M. VA Uleedseed000 107 me 
Phelps-Dodge (6) ............ 175 =: 1180 
Photomaton, n, B........... » 13 15 
Pick (A.) & ‘Co. 7% pf. w. w. + 9% 9814 
90 Rigney & Co. pl... .cccccccce 17 
Royal Typewriter pt pecucccene 96 es 
Roxy Theatre com. o« 7 
A . 33 35 
Do units ..... - 35 38 
20 Rumidor _. . a1 24 
Technicolor, Inc. soe. oe 9, 
Tubize Art’ Silk Co.......... 100 §=6103 
BD SUTMOR. GE ceveicesccmesesacs 7 10 
Truscon ~—- bc sécsccuve 52 55 
BO TI CD noo ncs08400006400% 10 10% 
1@ Western Si Refining com.... .. 20 
BE 2 A. ice ccsuweenuaneaesue 54 20 
10 BE. genta vcdpentusconnscsts << 25 
17 pt. pas geoneesoescogeobene ge 25 
Wren Ge cc ccccsnscpwssace 24 27 
Zieley Processes ........:....- 40 41 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Industrial and Miscellaneous—Stocks 
15 Amer. Founder Corp. com.... 62 65 
15 Berkshire Cotton............. es 
15 Eastern Utilities com......... 40 41 
Oe eee ae 106 =109 
15 Wiberiola Core. B6..0..cccccses 106% «.. 
15 Greenfield Tap & Die pf...... 96 99 
15 Package Machinery com..... 108 486114 
15 Springfield Fire & Mar. Ins.204 .210 
15 Springfield Rvs. pf........... 80 
2 wae yn ag eK & a -. 3 ais 
estern Mass. Companies.... 66% 67% 
15 Wico Electric com............ 175 =: 1180 


15 Worcester Cons. S. Ry. 1st pf. 21 23 
CHAIN STORES—STOCKS 








Berland Stores units.......... 
Bird Groc. pf. with war...... 110 
PE Rccpseakiene aceon 66 
OE a. ee eteeee net: 104 108 
SQMAOG TONIOE 00.0:00:600004600000% 2% 14 
BPW OE Gos ncsceceebonoosdas os Au) 
Cons. Retail pf. @).. REC Pre 106 a 
Federal Bak. Shop.... ae 
it. FS eee - 96 
Felt.-Cur. - 6 
Gt. A. & P. Tea (4) 
Do pf. (7) 
Knox Hat (7 
eS 8 OS a 106 
Kobacher pf. 
Leonard, Fitz & M 
ll x | Sperry 
Lord & Taylor (10a) 
Do Ist pf. 
2d pf. ( 120 
Met. Chain Stores new pf. woite 114 
— chsd De Dh wxearstacigs 41% B 
Murphy «- <8 Sie RN, 153 Te ao a 
( 
Nat hint Shops 
Nedick’s, Inc. 25 
Neisner B, pf. 150 
Penney (J. C.) (6). 295 
Rogers Peet (10). 140 
Schiff Co. 47 
Do pf. ¢ 195 
Silver (Isaac) 60 
Spalding (A. G.) (S).......... 260 280 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH— 
STOCKS 






Am. Dist. Tel., N. J. (4) --101 104 
EO BE. Cp sc dacss0ss00 -108 «6114 
Bell Tei. of 162 ee 
Bell Tel. of Pa. (6.50) ra 
Chemung Tel. p 106 
Cinn. 8. Bell ( 118 
Conn.-Un. Tel., N. ¥. (1.25) 22 
Conn.-Un. Tel. ea 
Cuban Tel. (8) “ 
O PE. CED cvcccccccccceseces 116 
E. & Bay &t. 73 
F’klyn Tel. (2. AG 
Gold & Stk. Tel. (6) 126 
Int. Ocean Tel. 114 
Lincoln T T ind 
Mtn. Sts. T. & 152 
New Eng. T. & T 143 
‘ =? Tel 27 
. W. Bell Tel. - 
Ohio Bell Tel. 114 
Pac. & Atl. Te 19 
Peninsula Tel. i 
Do pf. A (7) 107 
Roch. ist pf.. a 
So. Bell Tel. pf. “@:. phebses sktue 118 = 1120 
So. New Eng. Gisscseson 168 173 
Wis. Tel. pf., A iesck ss seatak 111% ~—C«s 
‘TOBACCO STOCKS 
mee. CARE .cccscccaccedscses 
an WE. GE) 2 2:26.00000esssvngecws 
George W. Helme (4) 
SPO OE, GODS 9500503 s6e0ess sdnae 
Un. "obacco, wi 


= Young (10). :. 
pf. (7) 
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Debits to Individual Accounts by Banks in Reporting Centres 














(Thousands) 
—— of 
Cen ——————_-—_Week Ended———— 

Eoseral Reserve District. nm | Oct. 3, 1928. Sept. 26, 1928. Oct. _ 1927, 
re cae ncgsdadaaceeaa’ 16 $844,349 $630, 157 $860,735 
2—New ae Ke pEP EPI RSE, 14 11,874,625 729 9,728,643 
sBenadelphia’ ecawes ovkeadaoeneenehéanes 18 784,183 J 681,409 
4—Cleveland .... Sas te daapene a Neate 956,562 755,099 862, 
Es kav akan ddendadaaeenenesl od 23 367,407 283, 370,001 
dc n nee gsreasehemiandes hay 323,755 275, 367,367 

—Galeage | par endnctndgulndioidevishevane 37 1,790,138 1,602,913 1,596,476 
icin: caalnnnneandainmdinekaba 16 370,928 318,712 355,731 

a Minneapolis leach keduataabeia Piananed 17 260,751 237,924 276,889 
EGE 6 ciccctceedé ener cteediseec 29 390.056 956 347,393 
te sb danebhwheh docuseen ska 17 254,462 231,481 229,907 
12—San Francisco ...............cceeeeees 28 985,658 875,542 912,652 
eal di bencueahe ce bapau snes star’ 265 $19,202,874 $15,846, 187 $16,589,833 

ous York MEG A; seanwcoueaetesniaddduasde 1 1,358,623 , 287, 9,228,386 
Total outside New York City.......... 264 $7,844,251 $6,559,004 $7,361,447 





Statement of Member Banks 


PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
IN LEADING CITIES 
(Thousands) 


All Reporting 
—Member PRank ks.— 


Dhi 


OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 








Oct. 3, boa tOct. 5, Oct. 3, oo. 26, Oct. 5, 
= 1927. 1928. 1928. 1927. 
Number of ing banks.... 43 43 
Loans and discounts: 

Secured by U. S. Government P 
obligations ..............+..- 121,890 $117,589 $123,141 $15,038 $21,773 12,337 
Secured by stocks and bonds. 6,668,649 6,614,934 6,256,424 89,359 1,068 13,420 

All other loans and discounts. 9,161,103 9,075,938 8,770,880 787,603 768,056 034 





Total loans and discounts. . $15,951,642 $15,808,461 $15,150,445 $1,591,981 $1,570,897 $1,517,791 


Investments: 

U. S. Government securities. 
Other bonds, sects = se- 
ST 2d5n4+90>aedpag bores 


2,992,849 3,032,579 


2,612,995 202,297 206,354 
3,408,567 3,469,478 3,488,954 260,880 259,307 258,313 


187,692 





Total investments 


$6,401,416 $6,502,057 $6,101,949 $463,177 $465,661 


$446,005 





Tota) loans and investments. $22,353,058 $22,310,518 $21,252,394 $2,055,158 $2,036,558 $1,963,796 


Reserve balances with Federa! 












































e banks................ 1,715,860 1,692,482 1,712,525 178,586 183,224 187,847 
Goa Wh WAM... . 20.6. ccc cess 249,793 249,139 264,321 16,370 16,757 19,547 
Net demand {deposits pees 13,225,954 13,023,631 13,441,838 1,268,713 1,250,761 1,292,723 
Time deposits ................. 6,905,116 6,932,064 6,413,946 680,183 682,393 623,031 
Government deposits" nied a Osa 98,583 165,079 336,287 6,563 10,893 21,672 
Due ya ES ys arest vane eage 1,204,182 1,141,968 1,293,732 164,149 162,502 154,456 
OS errs 3,407,091 3,192,254 3,589,711 379,225 354,642 388,831 
_— a Payame, and rediscounts 
eral Reserve banks: 
Seeont by U. 8S. Government 
CED kncdececccccccese 561 510,751 189,958 43,117 36,222 9,620 
DEE ovsecctedadeddiesases 291,452 268, 949 4,292 8,550 
Total loans and investments. 
Federal Reserve banks. . $801,013 $778,917 $319,907 $47,409 $44,772 $10,245 
*Revised. tFigures for first eleven months of 1927. rev ised 
Statement of New York City Member Banks 
(Thousands? 
Oct. 10 Oct. 3, Oct. 12, 
1928. 1928. 1927. 
Number of reporting banks... .............cseeseeees- 45 45 45 
Loans and discounts: 
Secured by be States Government obligations.. $35,174 $42,476 $42,405 
Secured by stocks and bonds....................4... 2,440,487 2,504,831 2,309,331 
All other cans Se I 6 vb eccececccccesscceese 2,844,975 2,823,098 2,633,669 
‘ Total a Be I hveescocedccesceccescses $5,320,636 $5,370,406 $4,985,408 
nvestments 
United States Government securities...........:... 1,069,472 1,068, 946 883,736 
Other bonds, stocks and securities.................. 805, 819,285 8¥v, 
TORE BUGGED ooo cc cdicccccccccccesccccccccocs $1,875,155 $1,888,231 $1,773,859 
Total loans and investments....................... $7,195,791 $7,258, 636 $6,759, 267 
Reserve balances with Federal Reserve Banks....... 697,417 719,408 694,140 
NN SEE 0.6606 60006 decstdccccceccccetocetesccccics 61,981 52,280 59, 
Net demand @ Me CGhpeegweneantt «<c0nnesceseocerses 5,104,573 5,122,717 5,203,021 
cde skd oe cGusdetevacsecececsesensecoescoede , 192,630 1,183,792 1,018,620 
Government deposits ................6 566660 tcc eeeneee 17, 26,511 123,52 
SL .<ccencmedecnecsece eooceeecsocesoseses 88, 97,880 118,372 
ti cddbctccisehéeecceddhtéccadondesgncessuee 1,116,224 1,184,827 1,168,034 
Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Banks: 
Secured by United States Government obligations... 145,845 155,120 20,100 
BE UE 0066 0.406-66.0056060080 066 edcctsdsraccoscoseces 90,474 100,869 50,632 
Total borrowings from Federal Reserve Banks... $236,319 $255,989 $70,732 
BROKERS’ LOANS (New York Reporting Member Banks) 
(Thousands) 
For Own For Out-of- For Total Total 
1928 Account. Town Banks. Others. Total. Demand Time. 
Oct. 10. $866,919 $1,715,086 $2,007,878 $4,589,883 , 952, $636, 957 
Oct. 3. 929,901 1,682,057 1,958,020 4,568,978 3,917,490 652, 
Sept. 26. . 849,506 1,673,943 2,001,259 4,524,708 3,841,593 683,115 
ST ncredsskveeheens 925,153 1,634,219 1,911,104 4,470,476 3,770,709 699,7' 
SPR 864,807 1,599,300 1,921,084 4,385,191 3,541,656 743,535 
| SS Saree 906,779 1,521,723 1,860,707 4,289,209 3,481,887 807, 
Ms Fes cukanesuane 792,766 1,535,163 1,907,219 4,235,148 3,417,938 817,210 
Mh éexcnnesageedes 808,873 1,535,448 1,856,810 4,201,131 3,350,256 850, 
EM 6 oedecs seb egen 783,437 1,579,742 1,860,051 4,223,230 3,361,774 861, 
SE Mig chs saseenas ean 860,487 1,549,425 1,863,974 4,273,884 3,360,271 913,613 
Aut, Miness8esscse0ee0 928,466 1,498,299 1,832,631 4,259,396 3,304,351 955, 
| aaa $1,093,153 $1,333,596 $967,541 $3,394,290 $2,604,998 $789, 292 
FOREIGN BANK STATEMENTS. 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
Oct. 10, Oct. 3. Sons, 26, Oct. 13, 
1928. 1928. 1928. 1927. 
di pi beled kibik ds (he on bandeeakuns4 £167,501,000  £168,226,000  £137,204,000  £151,006,000 
DD ices cidenceddeedqusabetens koe eile 057 52,969, 58,460,000 484,000 
Ratio to reserve ..............0-0.. ee 47. 47. 51.5% 27.9% 
itis cbs eccaddecesbaecuhuadee 134,193,000 35,006,000 134,494,000 136,272,000 
Public deposits ....... 0... 66.66 dec ce eee 934,000 10,005, 0€ 9,694,000 ,829, 
Other deposits .... 2.0.6.6... ccc cece eens 183,000 102.446. 103,741,000 101,505,000 
Government securities ................. 31,110,000 37,110, 31,681,000 929, 000 
Other securities ...................00055 45,183, 40,667,000 41.577,000 53,500,000 
MD. Ss 6 6a «000s vtebsecsdouienal&e 4 14% 44% 
BANK OF FRANCE 
(Thousands of francs) 
Sept. 29, Sept. 22. Sept. 15, 
ozs ib28. 1908. 
Ee ee ee ey eee 30,622,000 30,563,000 30,407 ,WUU 
Sight balances abroad .............. 12,691,000 12,984,000 13,350,000 
Bills bought abroad .......... 18,450,000 18,451,000 18,315,000 
Advances against securities . 2,017,000 021, 2,008, 000 
Circulation .................. 62,653,000 61,013,000 61,321,000 
Creditor current accounts, ... 16, 128,000 16,218,000 16,071, 0U0 
Current accounts and Jeposit 4,790,000 5,396,000 4,942, 00U 
eas cas cccsavcabvcéntéecedass or% HQ% Sigh 








Bank Debits and Federal Reserve Bank Statements 









































































































































WEEKLY DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
260 CITIES OUTSIDE NEW YORK 
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Statement of the Federal Reserve Banks 
(Thousands) 
Combined te Reserve Banks. N. ie Jeter Reserve Bank. 
RESOURCES: Oct. 10, Oct. Oct. 12, Oct. Oct. 3 Oct. 12, 
1 4 19: oan 1927. 928.” 1928 1927 
Gold ie Federal eve, 
Ch 06cdbdhsnnenng ssa 1,198,568 $1,178,312 $1,604,948 $174,932 $175,040 $281,214 
Gold redemption fund with ‘ 
U. Treasury........-.-. 69,439 69,947 47,954 15,115 16,500 15,087 
Gold held _ exclusively 
against F. R. notes.... $1,268,007 $1,248,259 $1,652,902 $190,047 $191,540 $296,301 
Gold _ settlement fund with 
oeeteccsccceces .992 688,054 661,099 162,531 148,841 241,310 
Gold | and gold certificates 
id by banks............. 3,726 680,322 657,497 435,501 435,723 409,323 
‘Tetes gold reserves...... $2,624,725 $2,616,635 $2,971,498 $788,079 76, 104 $946,934 
Reserves other than gold... 128,213 134,766 132,396 21,055 22,€72 24,237 
Total reserves ....... $2,752,938 $2,751,401 $3,103,894 $809,134 $798,776 $971,171 
Non-reserve cash ........... 50, 26¢ 53,801 50,328 15,403 16.097 15,872 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by U. . Govern- 
ment obligations ........ 609,355 616,087 192,753 222,920 230,767 46,644 
Other bills lecounted bem 384,047 409,831 237 ,496 115,084 123,231 83.143 
Total bills discounted. $993,402 $1,025,918 $430,249 $338,004 $353,998 $119,787 
Bills bought in ones market 331,768 309,976 274,361 100,510 99,902 111,125 
U. 8. Gov't securities: 

— D etudGhedesstaccscece ‘ pag $o.308 208,780 1.380 3,425 44,117 
Treasury notes............ ’ 4 12,4 11, v 
Certificates. 4° indebtedness 37,160 87,092 118,235 32°38! 36413 26 697 

Total U. S. Government 
EL obadcocsscenciens $226.712 $230,604 $510,129 $46,196 $51,711 $105,216 
Other securities ........... 4,580 4,580 820 1,050 1,050 - 
Total bills and securities. .$1,556,462 $1,571,072 $1,215, a $485,760 $506,661 $336,128 
Due from foreign banks. . 574 574 218 218 212 
pesemestet BED 6s 6c0ccsees 6,98E 780,349 775, 3a 184,722 217,268 186,343 
tt 6nacssoee os ,36E 60,31£ 59.774 16,675 16,675 16,276 
All other resources.......... 9,135 8,909 13,522 1,126 1,107 4,429 
Total resources.......... $5,146,728 $5,226.430 $5,218,905 $1,513,038 $1,556.802 $1,530,431 
a 
Federal Reserve notes 
actual circulation......... "$1, 725,212 $1,703,630 $1,733,829 $342,420 $339,506 $365,052 
ember bank—reserve ac- 

DE <euehaseededarsacees 2,313,195 2,349,553 2,324,338 878,495 902,802 879,142 
SD coco sccccscese 3,1 32, 12,806 970 10,117 1,223 
Fore SRR 5, 5,942 5,369 1,215 1,680 
Other deposits........... ; 24,101 25,926 62,454 7,218 7,992 15,847 

Total deposits............ $2,345,756 $2,413,990 $2,404,967 $887,221 $922,126 $897,892 

Deferred availability items.. 666,067 700,191 704,844 161,678 173,495 162,562 
gepital PT Ee ackncecee'es 145,588 145,658 131,171 9,128 9,34 697 
Ee 233,319 233,319 775 007 63,007 61,614 
All Other liabilities.......... 30.7 29,642 15,319 9,584 9,325 3,614 
Total liabilities..... .....$5,146,728 $5,226,430 $5,218,905 $1,513,088 $1,556.802 $1,530,431 
Ratio of total reserves to de- ’ 
posit and Federai Reserve = 
note liabilities combined. 671.6% 66.8% 75.0% 65.8% 63.3% 76.9% 
Cee, yy! = bills 
Pespondents.....- ...... $268,863 $267,635 $201,956 $78,226 © $76,998 $57,721 
Comparative Statement of Federal Reserve Banks 
Condition October 10, 1928 ; 
Jue 
Gold Total Bills voial U. 8. F. R. Notes Members Ratio. 
District. Reserve. Discounted Govt. Secur. in Cirevlation. Reserve Acct & 
0 $216,754,000 ,133, 529,000 $152,599,000  $151,899,000 75.5 
New York .......... 788,079, 004, 006 196,000 342,420,000 878,495,000 65.8 
Philadelphia 146,453,000 106,369,000 20,635,000 131,714,000 134,056,000 57.6 
Cleveland . . 272,233,000 76,602, 00C 33,345,000 206,452,000 188,557,000 71.3 
Richmond . 69,595,000 47,637,000 3,168,000 66,809,000 67,314,000 57.3 
[| Pers 84,649,000 77,546, 6,750,000 128,227,000 63,877,000 50.8 
ED Ss min o's 4 tse 496,129,000 109,454,000 32,252,000 296,028,000 348,673,000 79.1 
iy SSRIS 72,023,000 45,240 20,459,000 59,058,000 82,927,000 60.8 
Minneapolis ......... 79,853,000 15,069,000 10,501,000 61,848,000 54,176,000 69.8 
Kansas City......... 93,341,000 25,124 14,853,000 63,723,000 90,198,000 63.1 
DEE ccanacencuce-os 60,374,000 22,847,000 15,842,000 45,841,000 69,384,000 56.4 
San Francisco ...... 245,242,000 72,377,000 16,172,000 170,493,000 183,639,000 70.3 
WEEKLY GOLD MOVEMENT. 
Week Ended Oct. 10, 1928. 
Imports: ports: 
Fro, $72,000 To Mexico $7¥, 000 
= Sete Aszenes To Germany 52,000 
Total ~ $72,000 Total $131,000 
Week Ended Oct. 3, 1928. 
Imports: Exports: 
$82.000 To Italy eee - -82.081.008 
From Latin America To Straits Settlements... ee 66,000 
SEEN. 3. cas 44 68.00%0-00 49,000 
To Germany ... 48,000 
I seni teil ectrvnvans $82,000 a $2,194,000 
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Bond Sales, Prices and Yields 



















































































































TREND OF SOND PRICES ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE YIELD OF BONDS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
DOLLARS CLOSING AVERAGE OF 40 ISSUES DOLLARS| pen CENT AVERAGE NET RETURN OF iO HIGH-PRICED ISSUES PER CENT 
[ T T ] 7 T T T T T T T T T T 7—98 4a rr T a ce io ———s T T i oe : | T ee ——4 6 
| | 
| | } | | | 
24 | a ie ‘i 4 | = 
| aw i CT T 94 4a inaeamen ee 7 Sr i 42 
22t—t Lol ATT TL 492 a+ | x | = fie (aman ec ' | [—}4.0 
| Rat WATT | | | j | | | 
90, + + i 90 38 i t 4 —_ 5 | 4 Scilla | | 38 
| im | | im | 
8at- 4 | } 4 4 4 { | 488 36 | + | + na + t 36 
| | ' | ] | | 
= = | i ne J _s 
JAN “FER MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP oct rt WV DEC JAN FEB MAR “APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP “OCT NOV pec °° JAN FEB war APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN “ut AUG SEP “oct Nov DFC 
1927 1928 afters 1927 PAP SE Be 1928 
BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, BY GRKUUPs NEW BOND ISSUES Week Ended 
(Par Value) , wave ce Rp age gE 
Oct. 5, 1928. Sept. 28, 1928. Oct. 7, 1927. 
Ase =e eatin f EMMG oc issivcesecsseesss. wieia $15,050,000 $20,725,000 $54,300,000 
k CT Pe ES: $42,392,000 $43,496,000 — $Lostouo | Foreign ....... paesee ees sree vee ,1-500,000 eae oi ooD 
q United States’ Governmeni...222222222222222250022! 1,468,000 See — Seem | Foe ae Municipal .....---.---------- hehe 775,000 tn'teneee 
EE eS ins spate eeNe chins da banda aawdgnototwe 12,045,000 21,981,500 — 9,936,500 sr! a lila dla al ses po oy ok thane cant 
4 aa RES fect ee nee taney EE 11,000 4,000 4 7,000 | Railroad .......-.-...--.0.++- 25,000,000 See A ess 
: Total ........ Lnidhaahb ihn maninawestienaaiaes $55,916,000 $69,061,000 ~$13, 145,000 Total. .......eessereeees tenes — ee eS 6 
: 5, 1928. Sept. 28, 1928. Oct. 7, 1927. 
} eS — | ee $3.:763.721,501 “$3°007.548,001 $4.764.515,805 
Date Close Ch'ge, on". Ge. Ch'ge. BONDS SOLD ON Me — cae K EXCHANGE 
Pt” Ch cc6sndcokepeapaeqainn s PE) eer ere re ¥ —. 
Oct. 2 . 90.55 — .07 Week's mnge- High 90.62, low 90.49. Week Ended -————Same Week - 
Iet 3 .. 90.62 + .U7 C, Beksatesdccwnves . 90.56 + .07 Oct. 6, 1928. 1927. 1926. 
} Oct. 4. . 90.57 —— Ol le Ce err re 90.58 4+ 02 | Monday ........ ........--. . - $10,530,500 817,000 $7,655,500 
: Oct. 5 90.60 Ss 2 a ee sbecceecss MOM + .19 Walenntes stern eees tec eeees ory} 14,519,500 7-836,500 
: BONDS INCLUDED IN MARKE RRR : 9,931,200 12,020,000 9,853,000 
| —— ) eee re ; ‘ 11,378,000 13,241,500 8,968,500 
RAILROADS RAILROADS. Saturday ...... PRI 6,408, 000 6,378,500 4,658,500 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe gen. 4s, 1995 Southern Railway ag ~~ 1956. ties ana Rt at PM oe 
Atlantic Coast Line ist 4s, 1952. Union Pacific 1st Total week....... as $55,9 {916,000 $69,061,000 $A8, 274, 806 
: peters & oe. ous 4, 1048 02 Western Maryland 4s, 1982. Year to date...........: 0.333779 650 2,602,516,750 2,276,114,640 
Chicago Great Western’ 4s” 1959. INDUSTRIALS. oon ty — aa assem igueem = 10.500 
Chi., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 5s, 2000. American Smelting 6s, 1947. Wednesday, Oct. 10... :. 9,465,000 Holiday 9,379,000 
Chicago & Northwestern gen. 4s, 1987. American enaer ref. 6s, 1937. z a i 5 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ref. 4s, 1934. American Writing Paper 6s, 1947. AVERAGE BOND YIELDS 
5 Denver & Rio Grande Wn. s. f. 5s, 1955 Anaconda Copper ist 6s, 1953. — eek Ended—— 
4 Erie consol. 4s, 1996. Armour & Co. fA. A Ten high-priced bonds: Oct. &. 1928 Sept. 29, 1928. Oct. 8, 1927. 
Great. Northern 1952. Int. wpe Ist 5s, DN Pssretbectesdbdvecteascee icpabesssbderesse 4.360% 4.365% 4.125% 
? Illinois Central ref.'4s, 1955. U. S. Rubber Ist R. .™ 1947. Year to date.. bakes sad sastcbassssassnaan oa 4.231% 4:227% 4.203% 
Louisville & Nashville unified 4s, 1940. U. S. Steel 5s, 1963. ANNUAL RANGE 
{ Missouri, Kansas & Texas adj. 5s, 1967 Westinghouse E. & M. 5s, 1946. ich pees ees ecm High Le 
: ey Gentral ref 4345, 2013. PUBLIC UTILITIES. MER iva vssasiesed 93.60 May 89.24 Aug. | 1922. cess 8250 Rug. 75.01 Jan. 
< Norfolk & Western cons. 4s, 1996. Am. Tel. & Tel. o. 5s, 1960. re 92.98 Dec. 89.47 Jan } 1921 in epbwned 76.41 Nov. 67.56 June 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s, 1997. Cons. Gas of N. Y. 5%s, 1945. A eee 89.75 Dec. 85.52 Jan | 1920 -oesees 7.14 Oct. 65.57 May 
Pennsylvania gen. 4%s, 1965. Int. R. T. 5s, 1966. are 85.44 Dec. 81.99 Jan. 1919 sasat@ana 75.05 June 71.05 Dec. 
Reading ts, — ? > jeer i Ign ag ee 4s, 1949, stamped. -— errr r errr os a by - ao baaineaeed = = =- ie Sep. 
Seaboar ir Line re 1959. ne. —_ » - -  * Beas essenscu ss oa ¥ an. 5. ct. | ° piegacee an ec. 
Southern Pacific ref. 4s, 1955. Third Av. adj. 5s, 1960. *To date. 











Bond Transactions—New York Stock Exchange 


For Week Ended Saturday, October 6 (Total Sales $55,916,000) With Closing Prices Wednesday, October 3 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS. Range,1928. Net Wed.’s tange,1928 : Wed.'s 
pixacce af bees i. i seat 22de of 1 per High.Low. High.Low. Last. Ch’ge.Sales.Close. High. Low High.J ow. Last. cn a Sales.Close. 
pe Te een ee ae a T CB De Oy. Mb iissccins 94% 938% 938%— % 70 92% | 110 105% French Govt 7s, 1949...109% 108% 108% — 1% 180 107% 
| 9% 96% ‘Do Gs, Apr, 19f0...... 19% «99 9 + %& ® 119% 113 Do 7%s, 1941 -.-114% 114 114% — % T4 114% 
: = ” ro * 100 8G Do fs, Oct, 1960...... 98% 98% 98% — 14% 20 
{ Hick im. High. Low. Last ute. nateaChose. 93% 9% Bulgaria 7s, 1967....... 9 9 90 10 . 103% 101 French Nat SS Li 7s,'49.102% 102 102% — 4% 47 102% 
. 101.26 YS.1W Liberty 34s, 32-47. O8.IT BS.10 8812-2 25d 98.12 | 101% 98 CALDAS 7%s, 1946..... 99% 99% W%— % BH 99% | 101% 984% GER CEN AG BK 7s,'50 99% 99 9By 36 03 
WS. 15s 108.0 LD tut ev tes, T5.47-10i.> 100.58 101.8 136% 101.00 | jot 100 Canada 3s, 1931-....... 101% 100% 1018 41” 32 0IN | «AB BBA Do bs, 1960, July 8 87% BT ~ig 33 Be” 
103.10 100.1 Lib tat ev 444s, reg. 1061.20 100.30 100.30) .. 3 »* | 108% 103% Do Se, 1952........... 104% 103% 108% — % 130 104 | 93% 86% Do 6s, 1960, Oct...... 88% 87% 8 — % 71 RK 
1.) Lib 4th 448, 33-38. 101.6 101.3 101.3 — THe 101.2 Wik 9R Do 4%, 1936.00.20... 98% 98% 98% — % 45 98% | 96 89 Do 6s, 1938 91% 91 91% + % 100 91% 
1.12 Lib 4th 4s, reg. 101.5 1.1. 101.1 Lo 100.51 1021, 100 Do 5%s, 1920......... 100% 100 100 — \% 121 1% 105% 102 Germ Gen Elec 7s, 1945.103% 1038 108% 4+ %- 30 103 
Wie 1 M+ Treasury 448, 40-52.111.2 110.2% 110.23 —9 30 110.26 | 110105 Carlsbad fs, 184....... 107% 105% 105% — 1% 11 ; 126% 117 Do 6%s, 1940, w w...119 117%119 4 1% 5 
111.12 104.26 Treasury 48, (44-54 10).28 105.21 105.2 210 «105,14 103 984% Cauca Valley 7%s, 1946.101 100 101 + % 440100 101% 97 Do 6%s, 1940, ex war. 97 re 97 — 2% 22 = 
108.10 102.8 Treas’ry 3%s8,H-56.105.9 108.2 103.2 - 12 + 4% 93 Chile 6s, 1961, Jan...... 94 #898 «6983 6-1 110 94 B5% 93 Do 6s, 1948 . 4 Ss 8 —- %& 9214 
WS.1 YN. Treasury 348,'48-47 98.20 98.26 98.26 —6 2 : 94% 93% Do 6s, 1961, Sept..... 94% 94 =94 — & 3 9% ae 
M14 MRO Treasury 3%s,"40-43 98.12 98.5 MBF 8 94.5 104 100% Do Zs, 1942............ 102, 101% 102, + % BH 101% 107% 104% German Rep 7s, 1949. .107% 106% 106% + % 205 106% 
. rr 17% 91% Do Gs, 1960............ 9% 93 93% — 82 94 103 - 98 Good Hope S&I W 78,45 98% 98 %— % 14 984% 
Toral sales. ... vee 1 4458 000) oT S% Do M&, 1081.......<.:. 93% 93 93% —-% 15 93% 104%4 161, Graz 8s, 1954 102% 102 102% 41 2 102% 
: . 19% 95% Chile Mtge Bnk 6%s,'57. 98 q 97 ¥ 4? 97 116 116% Gt Brit & Ire 5%s, 1929.118% 118) 118% = iw. 68 RY 
4 FOREIGN SHC RITIES. 101% 7 : Do 6%e, ~~ Rig Sadan gm, od 99 ‘3 : 5 Bs) 99% 106% 103% Do 5%s, 1937 tose 104” 104% ~=«.«. RG oat 
» 91 ee GR WOR s wer ccece 92% 91% 91%+4+ % 36 92% 90% 85% Do 4s, 1990 6 685% 86 6Uv +O 11 86 
Wh AWK. AKERSHUS Ss, 1965.... 80% NO SIR — KH 2 34 25% Chinese Govt Rys 5s, "51 34% 33% 34 +1 7 33g 99% 985% Do is, 1947 98% 98% 98% .. 4 
i% 93 Alpine Mont Stl 7s, “55... 9% We 94+ 1% 12 102 99% Christiania 6s, 1954....101 101 101 + % 1 ‘ 101% 97 Gt Con El Pr Jap 7s,’44 99 8% wm me 49 ORY 
wt 4% Antioquia 7s, A, 1945. Mle 95% 6%4+ HY 24 99% 96% Cologne Gs, 1950...... 98% 97% 97TH— Y% 1 3 98 92% Do 6%s, 1950 9% 95% 9%+ % 38 OY, 
9 =6M% «Lo Te, B, 1945 +. 9% 8% 6 -— & 1 95% %% Colombia 6s, 1961, Jan. . 1% 91% 9%+ % 33 91 91% 84% Greek 6s, 1968 - 8% 8 BT + %& ho ST 
9S% 94% Do is, C H% MH We + 1% u m% 90% Do 6s, 1961, Oct...... 91% 90% 91%4+ % 110 901% 100% 96% Greek Govt 7s, 1964 97% MY MYy— | 16 97 
1% 98%, Lo Ist 7s, 954 4 M4 = 7 £0% 88% Colomb Ag, Bk 6s, 1948. 90% 89 90%+1% 2 90% 
WS's 9% Do 2d is, 5 694 9% —1% WwW oe 94% Ci Ps. Ti ano ctccanss 89% 89%4+ % m : 102 9914 HAITI 6s, 1952 1n)=— 98% 100 ~ BE ww IN% 
, co 4% Lo 7s, LD, ° H% 95% 9%+ | nu 97% YX 92 Col Mtge .y 7s, 1946.. os 93 98 2 29 93 99% 94 Hamburg State 6s, 1946. 97% 94 97% + 3% 70 
s 965, 944, Do 3d 7s, 1957.... 94% 98% HYH4 % YW 1% 98 92 ss 2 Aree 94% 94 94 --1 f 93% 105% 103 Heidelberg 7%s, 1950...104 108% 108% — \&% 
93% 3% \% 947 %—- 1% 3 44 Ny le 1 6s, 1947 . 5 as D 
93% '% Argentine 3s, 1945....... 91% 91% 914% = . 4 1% Se EEN OO WES, FOR 24560 +000 a oe ” nt asi loot onal “Tas, ious art ior” lig + 4 ; 1011 
Ww, 9 l'o Gs, A, legates 100% 99% 1004 . Ww 100 89% KT% Copenhagen $he8, 1953... 89% 88% B8R+ % ro . 101 97% Hung Con Mun 7%, ‘45 98% 97% 98% 4+ Y% 18 + 
100% 98% Do és, B, 1958..5......100 99% BBR 4+ % ws 100 101 «= 95% Do Se, 1952........... 6 0% 6% . 29 (6 97% 94 Do 7s, 194 2... 95% 9% 95% ; 6 95 
07% 94% Do Sls, 1962.......... Me 2 WM + YH 43 MK 102% 100° Copenhagen Tel 6s, "50.100 100 100 a 1 101 97% Hung L'M 7%s, “61 98% 98% 98%— y% 
wo = oes F og 0 . be hq oon + % Ly 20% | 101% 28% Cordoba 7s, 142 (Prov).100% 100 100). i . wd : 
le ¢ ‘ Gs, Oct, 159....... 9% a4 ‘ rr 99%, 11 5% Do 7s, 1957 (City) 97 97 97 Xj &% 7 ee neu 4 2 Ss 7 
100% 9 = Do tis, May, 19600... 99% 99% 99% 4% SH 100 100 9% Do 7s, 1937 (Clty)... 9% «96 «OF + ts wk OT NOTE O8 Ieleh wae Ginko Sb, toab en ely, i+ B18 101% 
wn, bo 6s, Oct, 160... .... 1K 994 99% + % «83 99%, 99% 94% Costa Rica 7s, 1951.... 97 WM B%R-- Ye 41 95%, 100 , oo Ital Cred PW 7s,A 37. 98 97% Wy, + é 14 " 
1, 9 (Do Feb, tit... oy 194 99% 4+ % GO MWK | 105 99% Cuba 5s, 1944........... 102% 102% 192%-- % 4 «. 100 Do 7s, B, 1947... 96 95% 96% ff 260 «951 
ol, iro ts, May, 1961... 99% 9% 99% % 54 100 104% 101% Do 5%s, 1953.......... 103% 102% 192% -  \% 2 108% 1% ex Ital P U Cred 7s, 1952. 96% son 2% — 1% 62 — 
100k 984, Do ts, Sept, 1960...... 19% Me 9% + % 63 99% 100%, 93% Cundinamarca 7s, A, 46 9% 99% %y%— 4% 2 ~~ .. 100% 96 Italy 7s, 1951 ......... 97% 96% 97% “oor hat 
| ™ «94% Australia Se, 155.. ‘ po 2% 4 + % 120 96 92% 90% Do G&s, 1958 ......... 9% 9% 90%4-— % 39 90 ; uae is re . —— ms 36% 
WS% Wile Lo Hs, W5T....... - 96% Wile We+ % 8 96% 112. 108 Czechoslovak 8s, 1952...110 108% 108%+ 4% 43 ‘ 94% 913 > “s a . , - 
On RGA Do on, 1958.......... SR 8B RBY 408 m - 0 ° ’ . 4% 91% JAPANESE 4s, 1931 92% 92 9 — % 87 ae 
‘ saat “2 ing de” ay ne “soste 10900 10210 as Po rere 112 108 yy | seers 198y, 198% 198% + % FI 1G 105% 1004 Do 6%s, 1954 101% 101.101 — % 18 101% 
112% 110% D MP. ‘ moan fs. 44 
41, 90% BATAVIA PFT 44s, “42. 4% 93% a4 + % 188 3% - =e -_— 19. * wre 110% 111 + % 14 aeets ee org are ig soos tent 4 1 + % 10 100% 
9% Bevaria State Gye, 1945. 96% %% 9%— 4% 5 97% | 111% 110 DS ag’ Sebgepee 110% 119% 110%™— % 5. 91% 87% Lower Aus Hy E Gus,'44 88% 88° 88% 7. 4 
101% 98% Belgium 6s, 1905.2)... ..100%.100 100 a3 100% NO 14K % Denmark 6s, 1942....... 105 104 10%+ % WW 105 101% 99 Lyons 6s, 1934 ......,.100 99% 98 & 00 
100% Nia Do G4, 1940...... a _ 106% + % KE 105% 97 Deutsche Bank 6s, 1932. 98% 98 98% 4-1 a N81, = . ie *WEt+ % 0 1 
( Jo 7s, 15... 108 8 ~ ar 1 198% ar % Dom Rep ist 5%s, 1942. 99% 284% § — 1} 9 \ _ 8 6s P , 
Tr oe RR ee Ok Se MARARULLES, Ge, eto Some see ig, tp 
i x io 74s, ene ¥% Ihe *% ¥% 43 115% 1S 100 Dresden i, ; eee 101% 101 1M Wy 3 87% 33 ; 4s. If 29K ta: 
11% 18, Do Ne, 1041.2 ..--+--. igh tee 110% — 1 410% | 1044 101% Dutch ET Sys, Mar, *33. ingig 103 103 reste me on Set Menten, ‘thks 1048, asst it Sue 
% rgen 4s, Me eee es 5 2 2 — 1% eae 104% 101 Do 5%s, Nov, 1955 41% .. 6 31 29% s. 1945 j y ‘ =" 
102 10 Do 6s, 1949... 10g 100 100%, —_—- 103% 103" Do Ge. '18efe toe 3+) aa) f. =" oan 1945,asst, pone 2a oy snt..” é 
1-87 Berlin 6s, 1950. ........ 1% 9 9% |. 0 99% | 105% 108 Do Gs. 1962....... 104 + % 17 108% 20% 22% Do 4s, 1954, asst 2444 24% 24% —" + 
98 94 ~— «Berlin City El Gys, “31 4% M4 94% + % 49 94% | 99% 934 EL POWER,GERMA 464 36% Do Gs, 1933, asst, small 37% 37% 31% — & 253i 
96% 93. Do Gs, 1956......... t% 34% M+ % Te ON 6%s, 1950 ....... 6 +1% 2 46% 37% Do 6s, 1933, asst, large 40 : ua 1440 
: 108% 103% Bogota 8s, 1945..........105% 1044105 + % 26 105 114 107% El Salvador &s, 1948 110 a 6 109% | 2 a ~ 
* ‘\ 108% 103% Bolivia &s, 1947..........105% 104% 105 ‘ 108 «105 104% 100% Est RR France, is, 4. 103% 103% 103% + % is) és i 95% 91% Milan 63 . 92% 9%— & 91 91% 
08% 93% Do 7s, 1958........ -- 97% 97 YI%— % 214 OTK | 120 100% Monte atin 111% 120% 111% + % 30 4111 
11% Bordeaux tis, 1934....... 100% 99% 100 + % 35 100% 121% 100% FIAT deb 7s, 1946..... 121% 114% 120% + 3% 444 126 101 94 Do 7s, , eX war. 96% 6 % 51 9% 
99, 93% Brazil 6%8, "26-57..-.... Me We WHe— % 1 9% 97% %% Do deb 7s, '46, ex war 95 oN 93% — % 127 93 105 102 Monte video 7s, 1952 103 192 103 = 4 ie 
99% 95% Do 6%s, '1927-1957..... 9% 96 M+ % LHR Oy 100% 9 Finland 6s, 1945 - 98% 97% 98% + 1 26 97% 
113% 107 Brazil 8s, 1941 -108 108%1089 + 4% 45 108% 102% 100 Do 7s, 1950 -100% 100 100 Ef? 18 104% 103% 100% NETHERLANDS 6s, '54.100% 100% 100% .. 67 «100% 
103. 97 Brazi} Cent Ry_ 7s, 1952.100% 100 100%. 18 100 101 «97% ~-Do 6%s, 1956. .... 9% 98 99%+ % 82 99 109 104% Do Gs, 1972 104% 104% 104% — % 8 104% 
103% 100% Bremen State 7s, 1935. .102% — 102% - %e 44 oe 96 20% Do 3%s. 1958.......... 92 91% 91%-— % S57 my 96 93° New South Wales, 58,57 94% 938% 9444 4% 45 ty 
y 95% po pane Se, 1957..... = 92% 92% .. 14 924, 101 «97% sy Sia. A, 1954... 99% 98% 98% --1 17 96% 93 Do 5s, 1958 93% 944+ \% 7 93%; 
‘ Budapest Gs, 1962... ... 84 84 3604 191 «697% Do 6%s, ae 98% 98% 9R8u% — 14% 1 ia 103 100 Nord Rwys 6%s, 1950. 102% 101% 102%, + 52 103 
; 102% ton Buenos Aires @%s, 1955. 101% 100% 101% + s 15 «1004 109 =105% et. Ang ‘Ind 7%s,'42.108 105% 1054 — % S4 94 9 ‘Nor Germ Lioyd 6s, '47 93%, 92% 93% 4 1 0 9 
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Bond Transactions—New York Stock Exchan — tinued 


Range,1928. Net Wed.'s Range,1928. Net Wed.'s Range, 1928. et Wed.'s 
High.Low. High.Low. Last. Ch’ge.Sales.Close. High. Low. High.Low. Last. Ch'ge.Sales.Ciose. High.Low. High. Low. Last. cn ge.Sales.Close. 
102% USlg Norway 5%, - 100% 100% 100% + % 27 100% 108% 106% BALDWIN LOC 5s,'40..107 107 107 ~ 102% 8% Container cone Gs, 1946, 100% 10: 1004, R 100 
108% 101% Do tis, 1943. oe 102% 1% + 1% 5 103% 98 91% Balt & Ohio Ist 4s, i948. 93% aay 924 98% IE Do Ss, 1943 91% 0 M% ; 91% 
14% 101 Do 6s, 1944...... 103% 103% Nos — 31 103% | 101 26% Do 4%s, 1933 + 10% gene Crown Crk & Sealts 
te Do Ss, 1963........... 97% 96% Y6K — a 97 10 = 100 Do ref 5s, A, zie 102% .+ toe, 101 ~Crown Wmette P és, ‘51. 
may 101K Do ts, 1952 102%, 105% 100 Do ref 5s, D " "102% 102 102 — 102% 93 «GN Ose oun Sug ev 7s,°3 6 58} 2% =« ti, 
93% ‘1% Norway Mun Bk 9% 103 F 104% 104% 104% + e wi to Rs, 1936 ° 3 7 
mM 90% Norway Hy El! She, 1957 7 91% 91% 2 107 ft cS aan tie < : wy 100% 96% cune R R 'tst 0, “p952. . 9 - bh, 28 
A8% 89% Nuremberg 6s, 1952 ... 91 ne 91 Do P L E&W Vale, 41 93% 93 ae 3 93% 110% 105% Do ref 7%s, 16... ’ 7 23 3 1M 
§ 101% Do Southwn div 5s,'50.104 103% 10 ed q 103% 101% S64 Do ts, 1936 4 2% : 
2% 1 82% Do Tol Cin div 48,°50. 85% (5 85% — i) yy 100 1% Gee He =o in, i oe 1st shite 
; 3% 9% Barnsdall Corp 6s, 1940,123% 110 — +10%5 125% zuban-Am Sug co +e LS "4 
90% ian Ga te ae aa 994 92 “] o3\% — 95% | 11% 97 Cuban-Dom Sug 74s, 44 O98 98 : 39 «97% 
% Belding Hem cv 68,'36.. 91% 90 1 104% 101 Cumb Tel & Tel 5s, 37. 102% tog 102 ( : 103 
. — 2 ve ‘ - m 99u 99% : xe 
104 Bell Tel of Pa 5s,B,'48..106% 105% 105% + - 11 8% Cuyamel Fruit 6s, “1940.100% 90% 9 
107% Do 3s, C, 1960 ; é 108% 
+t Beth Stl ref deb 5s "42.102 2 i 102 £6% 90% DEL & HUD ref 4s, ‘43 4 91% 92 
Do pur mon 35s, os tou 100% soon — X 101 103% 106 Do cv Se, 1935...... 102 102 
102% Do ts, A, 1948.. 104% 104 104 ais ~ 4% 106% 103% Do os, 1937 : oe 4102 104 
, 9% Do iis, * bg . 103% 102% 103 3 103 102% Do 7s, 1930 .. 108% 108% 103% 
$6% Bing & Bin 1950. . 98 98 a 2 Ss 5 # Denver Gas & El : 4 on on 
79% Bost & N ot L 4s,"55. 81% 81% g as 5 90 Do 5s, 1951, AF op »® ww - 
66%, Botany Cons M 6\s,"34. 67% 66% 7% : 66 4 * Den 4. R G con 48, 1936 i 20% 90% J 91 
6 Bway & 7th Av Ist cons Do 5s, 1955 .. Wi, 80 89% 03g 
Ss, 1943. cos Th 73% pare O1% Do 5s, 1978 92% 1% 91% 2 92\ 
9 Bowman Bilt. 7s, "1933... a 50% Derry (D G) Corp 78,42 70% 70 70 70% 
113 oy Pirelli ts. BEE ceussece 10% 107 90% Bklyn City RR 5s, 194 103% 100% Det Edison col tr 5s8,°33.101% 101% 101% 
87 80% Poland 6s, 1940 : 844 84% 103% Bklyn Edis 5s, A, 1949. “105 105% 101% Do ref 5s, A, 1940....102% 102 102% , 
91% 88% Do 7s, 1947 ; aay, 88% «. , s 100% Do 6s, B, 1930 1 103% 10614 Do ref Gs, B, 1940. . 108% 107% 107% ‘ 2 1071 4 
101% 98% Do 8s, 1950 ow 9% (CC 4 Wig Bklyn Man Tr ee, A, "68. 901g « 102% Do ref 5s, 1940 . 103% 102% 108% : 108%, 
144% 100% Porto Alegre 7% 101% toe 100% 8 ; 70 Bklyn Queens Co & Sub 7 101% Do ref Ss, 1955 ..- - 10B% 1035 103% D 
100%, 1044, Prague (Gtr) Ties, 1952 106g 106% 106% BS > +: 4 102% Do ref Ss, 1962 104% 104% 104% 2 104% 
97% Det Riv Tunnel 4%s,'t2 99% 98% 90% , ar 
95 Det Un Ry Con 4%s, '32 96 H 
oom Dodge Bros cv debGs,’40.104 
ORB, Donner Stl ref 7s, "42. 984 
93 3% 106% 103% Duke Price Pr 6s, A, "66. 104% 
1040S) RHINE-M-DAN 7s, ‘5.102% fone 101% cevects 100% 100 _ 103% 100 Dul & Iron Range 3s,"37.100 
113% 103% Rhinelbe Union 7s, 1946.105% 5 i { fs 100 =“ Burlington Ced Rapids 90 81% Dul, 8 Sh & Atl 5s, ‘37. 85% 
101% % Do 7s. 1946, ex war.. 98 S90 u 86 & Nor col 5s, .. 102 «102 . = 104 Le) Duquesne L 4%s, ‘"67....102 
Pig >. es ye = Pw 6s, = 3 414 M4, ; $4% 88 Bush Term Ist 4s, 1952. 50% 88% 88% — SY 
fo ro 7s, 1050 Scannell 4 . ; «6 Do cons 5s, 19 98% + % - - . —- 
8% Do fis, 1952 <a 89 80% | fos S00f Bush Term Bldgs se, °W0.102 101g 101% — ee ee ee Coe © te. SS 
4 ow > Tenn, V&Ga div 5s,'30.100 
+ 9414 Rima Steel 7s, 1955. 9% w a0 8 110!2 105 ss aena Se ee 105% 105% 105 
108% 105% Rio Gr do Sul 8s, 1946.. ; P y 105% 100 CAL PET deb 51s, 38.105% 102 105% + 3% 7 3 ¢ 91% Elkhorn Coal ~— igsi. ee a1 oI 
Do 7s, 1906. . 8, 98%, 3 102% 95% Do 5s, 1939 2 101% 101% + % : 3 91 4° Do 7s, 1931... 74 : 74% 
Rio de Janeiro 8s, 1! M% My 1014 97 Camaguey Sugar 7s, “42 97% 7 9% + , . 102% Erie 1st cone tn. 1930 1024 1021 10244 
3% Do Gigs, 1953 ..... 7 : : m4; 110% 105 Can Southern 5s, A, ‘62.105% 105% 10544 + \% . “is "ie éane 4a. sane "'s7 88% 
a” 91% Rome Gigs, 1952 2% . * 103% 100% Can SS Lines ts, A, "41.101% 101% 101% — 3% 7 Do gen 4s, 1996... 
12% Rotterdam 6s, tees : a = os 1014 98% Can Nat Rys 4%s, 1930. 99% 99 99% .. : wy S§ 6Se vel ta, 1007. 
1024 Se Do dies, 1eht os se e+ 8 97X 914 Do ev 4s, A, 1933 
100% Ms ‘Do ties, GO ase .* ‘ 116% 110% Can we “deb ° iio. 12 ill . 2 + 24 > nev fin 1955 
oo Hie Sao Paulo State és, “68. My a 123 115% Do deb Gs, 1 re 116% 116% — % a 110% Erie & Jersey ts, 1955. “110% 110% 110% 
108% 105 Do &s, 1936 106 5 D . : 108% 96% Do 4%s, 1955 98 97% oR = 
109% 106% Do 8s 7 92 85% Can Pacific deb 4s 9% FED L & T js, ‘42, ape 97% OF 97% 
1044, 100 Do 7s, 101% 96% Do 4%s, 1946 99% 98 Wh - 4% 99 Do 6s, B, 1954 99 99 99 
100%, 94% Santa Fe, Arg 7s, 1942. sd 90% 80 Carolina Cen cons S.” 49 82% 82% b - 105% 100 Do ts, 1942. 104% 103% 1034 
H% 90% Saarbruecken 6s, 1053.. 165% 106 Carolina, Clinchfield & 101% 95 Federated Metals 7s,°39.101% 101% 101% 
103% 99 Saxon Pub Wks 7s, ‘45. Ohio Ss, 1938 .100 100 100 ~— 120 110 Fisk Rubber 8s, IM1...115 114% 115 
m4 Do 64s 100% 107 Do ts, A, 109 107% 108 + 102% 98% Fla Cent & Pen 5s, '43.100 100 100 
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1% =—696% ORIENTAL DEV os oat 

108 =—699% Oslo 6s, .--* .. 101% 19% 101% 
192 = Do 5%s, * 99% 1 

93% 90% Oslo Gas Ne El 5s, 1963. 92% 82% 2% 


104% 101% PANAMA 5%s, 1953... .102% 102% 102% 
14 «102 Panama 6%s, 1961......108 103 103 

93 Ss, 1963 9% WO 8% 

100% "38. 99% 99 Sal, 

105% We Do 7s, 1958 coool 103% 103% 

% Paris Orl Ry 5s, . 964 95% Oy 

108% 1014 Paulista Ry 7s, 1M2.... 102% lt, 102% 

98% 4 Vernambuco 7s, 7 % Hy HH 

10T% 103%, Peru 7T%s, os 105% 105% 

so 6» Do Gs, 1960 ...... ‘ % 2 gg 
104% 100 Do 7s, 1959.. aT) 103 =105 
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115% ++ + GUERNELAND | 7s, 1941.114 113% 114 
108% 14H Do tis, 147 ... 104% 104 104% 


“ El La 


a 





x 





¥ ar 


ws , 1951 
106%, 103% Seine (Dept of) 7s, 1942. 95 Of Carthage & Ad gtd 4s,'81 - 91 91% 83 Fla E Coast Ry 5s, "74. 85 83% 85 
101% 06% Serbs, Croats & S Ss, “2 ® 7 Cent Br Un Pac 4s, "4883 83 52 39% Fonda, —_ & Glov 
4 1 Shinyetsu El P 64s, rd i os 1g 104% Cent Dist Tel 5s, 1943..145 - a __ 4%8, 1952 ....... 10% 40% 40% 
108 * oo een & Halske 7s, 3 1074 100 Cent of Ga cons ss, *45. 102% 102% 102% — 110% 104 Francisco Sug 7%s, "42.104 14 104 
wis 104% «Do Gigs, 1951, 50% Ww2\ 100 Do 6s, 
112 «15% ) Do tys, 1951 TOSS, 1455 Do 
vz «698 = Soissons fis, 1936 105% 102% Do ? 
rd 92 Styria 7s, M6 88% 83% Cent } 
105% 1024 Sweden 4S. 1954 119% 108% Cent i 
14% 102% Do ts, 1939 ... MitZ 89% Cent Pac Ist ref 4s, 37 4 
113% 100% Swiss 8s, ‘90 ‘ t “4 99 Do 3%s, 1928 99 102% 100 Gen Pet 5s, 1946 100% 190% 100% 
OS, 101% Switzerland hls, "1946. . 108% ley 105 100% Do fhe, 1960 .......... 102% 101% 102 108% 102 yen Refractories Ist ¢ . 
102 «10044 Cent RR & Banking Co 6s, 1952 ... -++-- 102% 12 RY 
of Ga 5s, 1937 11 101101 ‘ m 101% 86 Ga & Ala Ist cons 58,45 90% 9 
126 120 Cent Steel s f 8s, 1941. 124% es} + ¥ 3 Be 100% 96% Ga, Car & Nor Ist gtd 
96% 8% Certain-teed 5%, 1948.. 9: soe 92% — ? z 92% is, 1929 ° 97% 97 97 
105 98% Cespedes Sugar 7%, *39.100 99% - y F 9g 108% 105% cone e F) Co 
92%, 4 Tokio Elec Lt 6s, 3.. DIM HOH 100%, 6% Chesapeake Corp 5s, °47 99% 99 99 — ! om Gigs, 194 ...107% 107 107% 
7" 93% ate Ts, oo 3 + ,- 5 103 0—C Cs OsCNtnegws & ioe ref & imp om 0 - 95% 89% quibees T &R 5s, 91% 91 g1\ 
4 4% Trondhjem Sigs, 1957... .. on . 53, 4 1% 39% — % 103. 9% Gotham S H 6s 36... W% 1% 99% 
101% 98% Tyrol Hydro E TMs, 55.100% 99% ° 107% 102% Do semeat 3 : - 103% 2% 108%. a. 117 10" Gr. Trunk Ry Can a. “40. 113% pti 113% 
1% = 97% Do gen ea 992 .... WH 98% 99 a 3 & | 109% 105 Do 6s, 1986. 107 106% 106% 
101% 98 UJIGAWA EL P 7s, ‘45 98% 98% 101% 97 : ~ 995% § 99% — 115% 111% Gt Nor Ry gen 7s, Ser 
% United SS Copen 68,37 97% 87% iy SK Do Rich & Al div Ist A, 1936 : 112% 112% 112% 
102% Uni Stl Wks Bur 7s, 951.105 14 div ist 4s, 1989 88% 88 8S — 4% . 102% 95% Do ref 4#%s, Ser A,'61. 97% 9714 97% 
sve United Steet Das, 74 7 «Chie & Alton ref 3s, * % 70% — 1% . 101% 96% Do gen 4%s, D, 1976.. 99 98% 99 
. 1951, eee f 90% 72% 58% Do 3%s, 1950 #2 > «2 = 113% 105% : 2, 108% 108% 
90%, Do tls, A, 51, BU%, BONS 98% 91% Chic, Bur & Quincy gen 109 103% > . 2 103% 105 
89% Do 4s, C, : . 4s, 1958 4% 4 % re 101% 95% Se, ee r 98 
mm Do (4s, C, wt oe ee 110% 104% Do ref 5 72 m 10° 05% — T ate Su5g 85 Green Bay deb etfs. A : “ 
9% Upper Austria 7s, i9d5. on% : Pgs 103% 96% Do 4%s, 1977 . 99% 98% 98H—1% 4: 2 24 Do deb ctfs B. : 
%6\4 Uruguay fis, TMi. . lee 8 3 ’ ; 98% 92% Chic I div 4s, .-. 95% 95% + a 01 96% Gulf States Sti ites. "4 4 vs i 
11Mg 107% «Do Ss, IMG ....... “108% ] i] - 93 83% Chic & East Ill 5s, 1951 85% 34% 8 + y 853 9a Guif, Mob & Nor is,’ 6 INI 101% 
he 112%, 193% Chic & Erie Ist 5s, 1982.106 105% 106% |. ° 
Mi% 90% VENET MTG BK 7s, 52 91% ils 104% 100 Chic Gas Lt&Coke 5s,°37.101% 101% 101 iad 7 78% 70 HAVANA EL 5%s, “M.: 7 - + 
RO «= RTH, Vienna tis, 1952 ~++. 88% 88 72% 66 Chic, Gt West 4s, 1959. aie 67% + ‘ aL, Sigs, "51: 7 70 
4 Si Hav El Ry cons. 3s, * HH Si 
100 Chi, Ind & L gen 54s,'66.101% 101% 101% + 97% Hocking Valley ’ Ry 
- 924 Chi, Mil, St P & P cons 4%s, “99... 100% 1001 
+ BS 197% ae 93% ¢ ee: aight $4 2 
79% Gl% Do - ae o- pd Hoe (R) & Co 6%s, “34. { 7, 9S 
- ri ph? 97 5 y y ORY 
- % YOKOHAMA fs, -. 6 95H 95% + 93% 85% Do gen 4s, A, = ne egy ey 2 984 98% O84 - 
a 


i+1. 


rt 


102% 98% GAL, H & S A, M PAC 

ext Ist Ss, 1931. 100% 10044 100% 
117 106 Gen Asphalt ts, 1939. . LOBY 107% 10T% 
Ho 84% Gen Elec deb Bes, Inde. 94% Be HK 
104% 101% Gen Motors A C 6s, 7.103% 102% 10°! 


[++ + 
wan =I 
I Se1 Dew OS 
Sie ~ 
Lo Reed heel) 


- 
oe 


100% 98 TOHO EL PWEK is, ™& | gs, 
100% 98% Do tis, 1920 ...... : we 
Na 76% Tokio Si nn «cede 79 

a 8™, Do S%s, 961 pa, 
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1% ST WESTPH EL P 6s, °53. 89 
100%, 96 Wuertberg Hy EF 78,56 98 


Ree wer 


N% 87% Do 4s, 1951.. 1% 97% 9i% oe Do E 4%s, 1989....... 16% > a : 

vont 104% Do Ms, Nov, 1957... . 104% 104% 104% 94% Do gen 4%s, C, 1989. 96% suns Me ad). me sn "ST... 80% sb NOK 

5,000 ee ES hd - et 4 100% Hud Co Gas Ist 3s, "49. 104% 104 104% 

ees £) SOL aneaey * i” Do ‘ LT 08 108 98 Humble O & R 5s, ''37..100 99% 100 
. es , . , oy , 

CORPORATION ISSUES. 100% Do deb 54s, 1992.....101%% 11 101% 


’% §87 ADAMS EXP 4s, 1948. 88% 88% SSK... a8 ‘ Do 7s, ‘ — a BELL am. : 
108% 100 Ajax Rubber s f 49, "30.106\% 105 106% ‘a 6 107% Do 6%s, 193 110% + 2 s 98 Ilinols Gent te, 1.100% 100” Jor 
a a ae i RB 108 os 78% Chi Rwys Ist 5s, 1927.. 81% 80% 804% .. GC R8% Do coll trust 4a, °2.. Oli ‘D1% ‘MiG 
Oat * io ng A Tes a1. ioe ‘a ; . RI & P gen 4s,’88 90% 90% MY — es 20% ref 4s, 55....... 83 

m * -. < . 
164% 100 Am Chain deb 6s, tk. 10 = “ 7% me, 208.-..... we coll un &. 
TeaK 90% Am Cot ON dob He, 1.100 oe 98 8% 101% Chi, St L&P con 3 101% 101% ; we 

a hs, e 5% 5a, "30 OBL, 
106 104. Am Mach & Fury 6s,'30.1 Set - | _ore at 98° OR 
100 «= «874 Am Nat Gas i's, 1942 ’ : 96% Chi, TH & & Ist 53,"60 
102% 99% Am S & Ref Ss, 1947... 101% 100% 101% 7 Bue I 
106) «102% Am Sug Ref 6s, 1937... \ { 104 £6 4%s, 1963. oexea Se ; 
100 «WS Am T & T col tr 4s, *% 98% : : 99 101% 4 ee 101% 96 = Do 446, rh 40 bm 96% 96% as 
9% 92% Do gold 4s, IM%6. z ; 0 643, C, it 1 ; Mas, '40..- 10% 98% 9014 5 98 
- we OS ; ) : 4 ess Se “Oa: 29 —o&RS 101% %8 Ind Limestone fs, '41.. 89% 8%  S9 
a . wv SS ee “4 

ao Seo ie 107 ee A. me 4038 a ee Ee 101” 97% Ind Nat Gas js, i930. |. SS 98 , 32 

103% bo deb 5s, 103 23 % {8% Chile Cop deb 3s, 1947.. 96 ; % 95% a tag a Steel Ist 5s, "52. ...103% 102% 102% , 2 103% 
to 101% Am Type 4 : : 145% Choe, Okla & G ¢ 5s,"52.104% 104% TH% 102% 100 Inspiration Cop ige,-31.101 % 92% 4 92% 
Me” 198 Do’’ Wax: col t re 4% 104 14 +i %% Cin, Ind, St L & C 4s,'36 96% 6% 95%—24% | ; Mi 674% 1 RT Ist & ref 5s, "6b. 80% 94 ; 109 ~~ 80 
110 102% = Do tis, 1975 ay Boyd 87% Clev, C, C&St L g 4s,’ ok aS ae : i% 74% Do 5s, ° stamped... 7% 9%4— % 120 70% 
93 83) Am Writ Paper tis, 147 90 7 2 8 Do deb 4%s, 3 8 90 ri) . na. . - = oe 
rome 104 Anaconda Cop tis, 1953.. rr 1 105% + 4 100 “ F :* +» OM woos Ae + % - 103% 96% 4 pas Pe sethenee . a 3% 
om is, D. 1 103 102 + : pa : 
120 Andee eo Cup deb 7s, *43. “ix 100% +1 D6 ) ’ 7 98% 98% 98% — 4 , plese: 191, “stamped 
a MY A Nit B.. # ‘ - Sty . 1900. 87% BT% 87% — 94% Inter Cement 9 ; ‘ 
My Ty ‘Aan > & ist 4s, 19%. ist an irk ye me Do a W Val Div on 94% Int Gt Nor 5 p48... 97 Mi% 97 oH ey 
94% 90% Armour & Co 4%, . 4s, 1 ° 3 5 : : 
NM 87% Arm & Co of Del 1% %+ % 10 93 6% 99 Cleve Short L 4%s, 1961.100% 190% 100% + = aa i 106 
103% 2 Associated Ol) fs, ° 02% 106 Cleve Un Trm me. A,'72.108% 108 108% + 12% 5 coe § 8 _ > : 8R14 
m= 91% Atch, Top & S Fe ‘ 7 106%, Do Se. B. . 22.105 104% 104% 98 

4s, 1 bs . : 4 Col Indus col A Se, 34. 

iM 874% Do adj ra i, . 80%, RR BSH ‘ ti a & ry hg _* js 1028 99% = on 
ny 88 Deo 48, 100-1955.... be hee : 5 .* , do re 3. - c is 

8 Do 48, 1905-1955 : . 98% Colum G & E den 5s, 'n2. 
o me 91% Col Ry. Lt & P 4%s.57 93 
Sho SBie AG: shock & © Pm S-- = 6 - & - 94% Columbus Gas 5s, 1932. 90% 98% 0% 
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sy, 3 Canadian cha Ke) 6% Ps) +19% 17,100 72% 17 "Se Ge Amer Invest. 68% ise orm + re boo 10% 4 NATIONAL BAKING : 
atm 12h Cor ie Metals 14% 13% 13% — he ee aa.) ...... 10% 9, 10K + oe Tao 41" 27% Nat Blee Pwr, A i 80) 3A 
~ als . 20% 19% 20% ; “ty 53% 35% Ge es 72% 81% + 7% 26,300 -- Nat Food Prods, B 
6 300«C Carn Lay Prod (ay. si m3 = + % 1,200 21 1 neral Bronze ...-..--- 42 40% 32% 31 Deo . eee 13 
: f 5% — oa J 8% Genl El 41 — % 1,000 = * A) (tar See 
1x 10% Carre 13% — 1% 2,700 55% H 3 ec, Ltd, rets ... 9% 9% .. 1,600 3% 3% National Lea 3, 
iS Sareee*s., A dep re ts, B10 ig ie Mm 10% + % 200 10% | 109 = 98% Quen Cs ad, rete et ag” 12% 13%+ % 1,300 13% 30% 24% Nat Fuel nn ont 
2B, ‘ia tamer BR ERT ae | BSB Gen rctet Cog. von ma a 408 aE | ae Nat Xi eee ee 
A a3 Caserta Ea pee a pos + it 1400 39" es ental Pat ie , ": te om at “ 1000 3 rt a sa Pub “serv "A Chia) 2h Both 2, iS = 107% 
Celanese rp... 1 ss OM ‘ : 106% 102 Georgia P 2 + ™% 8,600 25% 5 2 Natl Rubber Machi = o—- % 2,300 24% 
112 Do new pf (7). 1 5 > — 8 2,000 61% 14 13 Gilbe ‘ower pf <G)...102% 102 102 + 200 r: 107 103 Natl Tea pf (6 ne... 4 40% 42% + 1% 52,108 43% 
185% 115 Do Ist vf aces act 126% a 10 + 2% SO 10% Mw 43 oe nee everest: 18 19%+ % 2,700 18 155 119 Natl S - ee 108 103 105 3 .. 
acadeced 122 — 4% 1,400 Do pf Tn ae aaa +700 18% ugar, N J (7)....149 14 145) — 3 6 
= 72 Cee den Boe 4% 80 a% — Su 450 std ¢.. tos Ga ae Coal (10)... ‘shan 40 -_— = 3" sa sti > 1 _ —— (12%), --- 24% 21% 34%, + 2% 6,500 = 
07% 88% Do OF nto ares0ck< ag 98 - 200 92 “a clcheme Maeee ...:0++ 37% — 1 41: 334% 36 N 3% %+ *% 1,400 9% 
fF A AO 93 i chaux 8 y% 41, 38% Natl Trace Jour (2 o . as 
~ 2. © @ shring & i thamoer.. TH Te — ie gon: 17,6, Gold, Boal peer. a a 3. Hane owe Ow). Ses oe tim 
164 isk S Cent ey an we” we” = .* 1.900 ay Th a ey By diieicties mt i 20 + 2% Bes - a = Sx ae wiesieneee 30% = yt + if 100 A444 
ent Pub Ser, A(al.75). 33% 32% 33% o. 3% 44% Golden 8 Mill P (1.60). x 4 * @ Mebmer Bree ...--...-- : e 21% — 1,100 
tin 2 Sent States Elec SB 1 115 +s oe 62 49% Gorham teers a al gail ey 147 115% Do pf pee x as tS iss 3,100 114% 
Ha "2h oon i a ee icvics yh Bra ue * | BB terogiia ss i OS I to 
12% 8% Centri rf — 3% OO .. i 8% G +g ney 73% 12% T%+13% ¥ 90 8 N ” “ey eee ee 100°. 
7 9 ss reenfield 4 « Diew 1 } ehi Corp ctfs, w i .. 87% 85% &t -° 
rm sen Chain Sawn 1m ing | 10h 101K Gait OM of Pe CON) ae RO Bin +m By Hy Neon Germany"... BS ge ee ag 
ys « Drug Stores ...... 22 2 1 : - 
20% Checker Cab M 4% is ae 2 9% HALL LAMP (2 2 43% 33. Do A (2.89) .......... 37 ee, a gee 
108 10m Childs Co pf 7) 10T% + TOO 1088 i It Print Oo Co a ‘tt Be Son +s 10.086 22% | How ts ~~ 2 J 3) a. vy vu a ae 33 
4 (b 5 % : do pf (7) ...----+-- 20 12% — 2% 52. 
ub hy Se Borge SE tag wath + Se wars | "S, “y fark Roa ha a | ok wade Sh ig 2M “ty Mh * ome 
ove cnsscccesee Y cba *. ss a ike! 33 
vim 3d City De Bay Bk, Budapest. 33% 55 a ot. " =o 20% 8% Hazeltine S Gn aie .:.. > be] a+ % 5 3% | 34% 25% New Cornelia 0c) ate “ ie te — 168 
72M ™“ Citles Service (11.20).. 72% 68% 72 + > 5M 18 13 Hecla Mining (@0e) +: @m@— % 4 2B, sh 3 New Eng Fuel De scouts 32% 39% —1 3.600 32% 
oo Ae ae RS OB Tgo0 Ta | TATE New 5 he ie te weit 23 300 
% ee 11% 7% New Mex & Ariz IA.. - +7) en s _ 10 228 





67,100 TO% 7s 12% Henney Motor ......--- 33 32%+7 
. @ . . ‘ 
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Transactions on the New York Curb Exchange—Continued 





Net 
High.Low. Last. Ch’ge.Sales. Close. 
174% 164% ‘s+ oe 1,800 
66% Newton = eel ©. 4 80% 
5 1 & 


SPR Co pf «sid. 
8 NY Merchandise @. 


% N 
30% Nichols ‘- Pieeined 


yar 
Niles-Bement-Pond 
ES a ane (300) 





6 No Amer Cement .. 
North Am Util Sec 


tox North Cent Tex —.. 
10% ona orgy | Power (1) 





pf @) 
po te ~—sanad (2). 
f Cocscccecceccece 20% 


88 Ohio a. 5) 
= B fi —_ pf (7)...11 


esi 38% Ohio Oil "2) 
30 «626% PAC G & E Ist pf (1%). it 


erm 


upine 
“2 Pender (D) Gr. A 
B (72 of 
28 ——a uel 
7% % F — 5% 
— 101% ee (J C) A pt (6). 102%, 101% 
32% Pa-C ay ie 4H 


Do — warrants. 22 
me ; ...7> Tonopah Belmont 


Pa Water &p me. 
7% Peoples G L&C rts, 
Pepperell Mfg (8) 
Perfect Circle Co (2)... 43 
Peoples Drug * (1) 7 





Lm =_ Morris Con, 


Pick (A) Barth pf(1.75) 19 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce. 1: 
18% Pierce Governor (1%).. 4 


Corp.. 48% 41 
Bi Pines Winterfrt, A @). | a 
Pos - 


Pittsh & Lake E (5). 
Pittsb Pl Glass (8) 


Iie Ll ++ 


Power Corp of Can ist 
i) ( 
Pratt & Lambert (4)... 
as 48 
Prairie Pipe L (14).... 
dic) 
Procter & y oe pee 


% yer 
102% Prudence Co pf D.. 


47% RAYBESTOS (3.30) 
Prod, 


1% Se Mot Tr ctfs.. 
Metal 


AK pf . 
22 Rientia 6 Cal pf (i. 7). 2 
Richmond Radiator .... 17 
Richman Bros (6)...... 
{ Roan Ante 


- 28 
Riverside F&M (72. 80). . & 
3s Rolls-Royce of Am : 44% 
4 Ross Gear & T (1.80). a 


Inc 
25 Royal Bak Powder ae 


Sno 


(6) 
Roy Can, Inc aang sh). . 
id Co 
4% Ryan Consolidated 
SAFETY C H&L (710).. 
t 





pt (i 
Schulte Real Estate 


Seem: Bros (tf 
33% Seiberling Rubber — 
4 Selfridge Pr St (27c)... 


26% pwr Leather 4 


Snia_ Vise 
wi Smith (A °0) ‘a. 20) 
2% >. Am Gol 3% — % 2,200 
s5% 39% + 3% s.300 


40% Southeastern | Ce (i: 


m.%, BE 
11%Ss WwW 3 "Tel om 


1 
114% 105 Southw P 100% 94% Asso D & 








Range,1928. 
h.Low. 


Do pf, A 
125 Spalding (A_ G) (16). 
4 Spanish & Gen 


Cc 
149% 30 Spark With’gton Gg. 
od Rplegeiees tern cm 


pf (6%) 
31% Spencer Kellogg (40c). 


.60 Standard Motors ....... ats 
100% Stand G& E ot (ZT) nos 
34 6S I 


122% Stand Oil of Ky (4). 


71 a By of Ohio ais 


116 


¥y 29% Stand Pow & Lt ....... 
107% 103 = pt o. Sesceseoeece 
4 Stern Bros, A (4) «-...-- | 


95 Stetson (J ‘» 5 rr 

8% Stinnes (Hugo) .......- 10) 

A Stutz Motor Car ...... 24% 
Swed Am Inv f-} (6%) . 


35% Swift te a 


Swiss Amer El pf (6). 
11% Syracuse Wash M (1).. 


59 TAMPA ELEC (32) -+< @ 


14 Tennessee 

84% Teck Hughes (+60) 
38 Tenn Cent +3 vte 
3 Texon Oil & L | ‘ 
90 Texas Pw & Lt 

30 Thomp Prod, di Pa. 3: 


13% Do non-voting ae 








.05 Tonopah Extension. 
2% Tonopah Min (15c) 
20% Transcontl Air Prana 


24% Trans-Lux D L P A? 


33Y%, Truscon Steel . yy 20). 
450 Tub Artf Silk, B (10)... 


19% T-Sol Lamp, A (f2. 30). es) 234 
10% Do (B00) .....ereeeeee 


1% UNITED CARB vt cfs. 28 24% 
28% Un Nat G of Can....... 39% 

34% Un Biscuit, A (4)...... 
1B DO Bn cccscccscccccss 28 
.45 United Eastern ....... = 


264% Unit Elec Cl v t ¢ (3). 


111% United Gas I (4)......- 
a 


76 Do pf (7). ...cccceceee 
524% United Piece Dye....... &6 


110 7 ww a (1.20). 


23 Universa) Prod (1.20). 


1% Utah Metals ........-- 
3% Utah Apex (25c)....... 
18% Util P&é L, B ctts (b10) = 
11 Utility Share (t0c)..... 


72 VACUUM (3) .......-.- 82% 
4% Venezuela Petrol (20c).. 7 


20% WAITT & aati A (2) am 26 


Do B (1.20)......60055 
37% Walgreen Co ........++. 53% 
1% Do warrants ........- 
Watson (J W) Co...... 
32 Wayne oe aeoees sees 
.68 Wenden Copper ......- 


67 Wesson O a 'S. etfs - 
-02 West End > 
31 Wn Auto Sup, A (3). 


4% Do warrants ........ 
» 


Wh ° 
_ Wilcox Oil & Gas....... 1 
Williams Oil-O-Matic os. 


Heat 
11% Winter (Benj) .. . 
20%, Wire Wheel .........- 


% 
14% Worth, Inc, A (1.60) 


2% Wright Harg (10c).... 
12% YELLOW TAXI, N Y. 
H 103 


103 Young (J S) 


BAM Young SpE & W (72%). 55% 


2% “Y" Oil & Gas. 
30 «Yukon Gold ... 
25> Yukon Alaska 


65 ZENITH RADIO ...... 3 
32% Zonite Prod (1) .......- 34% 


BONDS (Sales in $1,000 Units). 


94% 88% ABITIBI P&P 5s, A, 53. 

106% 105% Abraham &S5%s,’ 43,w i. nig 103% 
100% 2  ~. Land 4%s, 1967 

10% Do ia, 1956. ......-..-- oan 
30 ~=«(Allied Packers 6s, 1939. 68 
36 Do 8s, 1039......-.... 68 
95% Aluminum, Ltd, 5s, a 98% 
103% 100 «Aluminum Co 5s, 1952. 
er ta 100 yo Aggieg 6s. 1943.. 


28 Com Alco6s,A,’43.. 
oe 7 Gas & El is, 
On 


3 


Am Seating 6s, 1936. . 


25 98 Am Solv & Ch 6s, "36.106% 106 — 
101% 100 Am Thread Gs, 1928..... 

101% 100 =Anaconda 6s, 1928....... 

% §T ~ Appalachian tor = 98 

bt = Arkansas L & P he, "96% 9% 

Arnold Ptg 6s, 1941..... a 

Ptg 6s, 1938..100 96% 05 


Net Wed.'s 
High.Low. Last. Ch’ge.Sales.Close. 


70 8S W Penn Pipe L (#7). 
8 Southwest Stores ...... 23 


+ 





5 
I+ |+ ++ 





@ 
45% 39% Stand "Ou of Neb (12%) 1% 


a 
= FEE 


& 


125 Swift & Co (8) .......- 5 
96% 


FEKX 


nw 





’ = 
b++i ++ $lbetteetel Ltt | 





4 
, 2% m3 23% + if 


PELL LED Lee ++ 
“PR REPL A REF 


* 


. 
Se a 
ae 


toms 


_ 


3% Universal Pictures... ... 
DB Un Zinc Smelt.......-.- G0 


Leb tH, 


hor 


= ee saa Fe OR ¥ 





5 Wolverine Portid Cem 





104% 103% 108% + 'y 


2028. 
Pow & Lt 6s, "2016. << 
100% 1m Am Radiator 4%s, 1 1947. 
99% 95% Am Roll Millis, 5s. 1948 a7 30% an 


te 


+ 
See’ tothe’ #: 





Range,1!928. 
High.Low 
105% 





100% 
104% 
105 


114% 
1055 


102% 
96% 


101% 

int 

104% 
95 


118 
98% 
100% 
616 
103 
98% 
101 
112 
1021 
102% 
101% 


96 
103% 
991 


§5 
101% 
203 


10914 
97% 
100 
105% 
100 


104% 


102% 
109% 
179 
103% 
94% 
9914 
11 
97% 
106% 


101 
216 
101% 
105% 
104 
97% 
103% 
102% 
102 
102 


101% 955% PAC I F'IC G&E fe." 


% Pa Ohio Ed és, "60, 
Park & Tilford 68,"36.. 


103% 100 
102% 


101 


107 


99% 


- 1024 soo 101% — 

Assoc Hdware 6%s, 
19% oe 

43. 106% 105% 105% — Ww 

ES VAL BAG#a,'42-100% 107% 108% + 1% 

“4 





A ewe 
101 








: Ginn Gas & i" 4s, 








Cities Serv viceGs Ss 





* eer 


DENY ER s L. iW 





g3F! 





; Dixie G Gas Seige A 7 


ee’ 


97% Gulf States Util 5 





* Houston’ G Gas Ga,” 
if 3 


ak x aoe 


O64 iND OI, & G Gs,"39. 
i 7 





ee 


JEDDO H COAL 6s,'41.104 


63% Kelvinator 6s, 
97% Kop Gas Coke 4s, 


z 


Besee Fee 
tet 4 





te) 


<1 tore 
buses 


9% McCord Rad ts, 


a 





7 


5.101% 100% 101% — 


98% NARRAG CO is, A 
104 Nat Pw @ Lt ts,2 





9844 Nevada A any ths 


914 N Y Pw é& Lt 448, 


94% Nichols & § Gs,’37, 
937 


z 





Bw 
Gs, 33. “102 102% 102% + 
99 North Ind” 'P 8s: 44 


93 

99% Oswego Falls 
oF . 9% 97% 

"x w. 101% 100% 101 101% © 1% 


Phila El Pow 5%, 
102% Phila ‘Rap Tr 6s, 7 
Pitts Steel ee 1948... as" 

95% Procter & ‘Gamb 4%s,” 47 98% 97% 18% + ‘i 
100% as ay a G & EL 


95% REMINGTON A 
oy? ms = Ss, A, “41 
¢ 





Net Wed.’s 
Higb.Low. Last. Ch’ge.Sales.Close. 


2 100% 


101% 
88% 
19%, 


36 106% 


73 109 


109%, 
192 
u8\ 


} 110% 
70 101% 
‘. 


O82 


104% 
944 
93%, 
99% 
97% 


@ ss 
10) 


106 
89% 
91% 
99% 


7 


1mn1y 


105% 
> 


98 
70 
98 
96% 
100% 


8 108% 


100% 
00% 
PRY, 


103 


ony, 


103 
6 
96% 


98 
95 


95 
70 
28 


220 


104% 
94% 
98% 

104 


101%, 

104 
97 
on 


101% 


101 


D ss 
19014 


100 
100 


1014, 
"ee 


ae 
105% 


102 
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Transactions on the New York Curb Exchange—Continued 





Range, 1928. Net Wed.'s | Range,192s. Net Wed.'s | Range,1928. 
High. Low. High.Low. Last. Ch’'ge.Sales.Close. High.Low. High.Low. Last. Ch’ge.Sales.Close. High.Low. = “ 
wy, 9K oan Aeron PS Se, 93% 86 Wheeling Stl 4%s,B,53. 88% 8B Su. 3) oa )6|) oO S8%H O8P) JUGO MTGE BK 7s, ‘57. Nth, SH BH 9 AD 
B, .. DI% OR 96% iy 20 96% 99% 9 Wise Cent Ry 5s, °30.. 96% 96% 964 — > 96% | q . 
92% St Louis Gas & C ts,'47 93% 924 93 1  .. |} Os 84% LOMBARD EL 78,A052.101 100) bot, 4 5 Mey 
95% Schulte R Efis,“35,w ¢ 3.115 115 6 100 115% FOREIGN BONDS. OR% 955% Do ex war Hy My MH + , be 
Do without com stock 93% 1% 16 92% _ 
22 Scripps (EW) 5%s, ‘45. 95 3 4 wT «100 MANSFLID M&S 7s, 41 rae 101% 105% 
W% Servel, Inc, tis, 1948. 8% 10) = 92% Medellin 7s, EB, 151. 5 YTS 
93% Shawinigan W 3%4s,A, “67 95% ta 13% Do ths, 194... a3 ity MSIg ON 
* Shawsheen M 7s, 1951. ou {6% Mendoza 74s, i951 : 97% 
2% 1% Sloss-Shef tis, 1920 . My 101%, 97 BADEN 7s, 19351........ 98 97 03 Minas Gerae WS, "DN Wty OS 
W2% 100 Do pur ts, 1929 ..... Wr 101% \ 8&)4 Berlin City El 6s, "38... 92% 91% #3 Montevideo tis, 1X Mil, Wy 
hers WC Silica Gel GMs, 1932... 100% THOS 1S : 08% Berlin City t%s, 1929. .100% 
131% 84 Snider Packing 4s, 1932. 100% 87 brs ; ; 88 Bohan Glass Wks 7s,'57 88 
“> §=§=95% Solvay Sa, Iz 16% 95 es 91% Bogota Mtg Bk 7s, 1947 0+ 
1@2 105 South Asbestos Gs, 1937.162 146% 162 91% Do 7s, 1947, new .. _ 
Wey 2 «6S El Pr & L 69,A,2025. 14% 1S 1 97% Bolivia Rep 7s, 1960. 4 PARANA STA 7s, 158.. 93% 92% 931 
14% 10) So Cal Edison ‘a, 1951. 100% 100% 100% lity Buenos _— Ts, U7. 1024 : Hos, 1951 ww 8K BH 
Hake) 100 Do 5s, 1952 . 101K 100% 101% 18 Do 7s, - 100 90% : 93% S8% Deo Gs, 152 Mr, SOK HO) 
103% 14% Do Fs, IM. ‘ 101% 101%, 
heed se So Dairies 6s, 3 ry 
92% So Cal Gas 5s, 
; & So West G & is,A,’ 
2 W%S W Pwr & Lis, A,2022. 105% 
96% Staley (AE) Mfg tis,'42 98% 
99% Stand Pwr & Lt tis, "S57. 100g 
2 Stutz Motor Car 7s, ° 
7 «6Sun Maid Raisin 6s," 7 
) Sun Off S%s, 1939 ; Tay baols 
99% Swift & Co 5s, 1982... 100 100% 


Net Wed.s 
High. Low. Last. Ch'ge.Sales.Close 


‘ 


¥ 
- 


. 4% ADRIATIC EL js, 1952 97% 97 
ih 64 . !7% Agri M Bk of Canijs,"46 98% 98 
. D544 2% vT% Do 7s, 1947 : 8 98 


++ +141 4/14 
e555 88: 


104% NETHERLAND tis, 72..1044% 104% 
92 Nippon Etec Pow fs 944, Hy 


ty 
2295 52 moe 
eRSzD 
— * 
Fat +4 
a 


li ++l 44 
i 


#64 CAUCA V col 7s, 48, w i 7 o% ¢ : . . + - ~ 97 
8S Cent Bk Gorm Gs, B, ‘31 88% & b : . So See oe Oss.. t Se ae 
86% Do 6s, 1952, & MIG Sti : ee RB on: Sa cae 
% «Chile Mtge Bk “ta, 5 RL, ; ~ : ‘ z ay, ~saggr~ 9 a1, « ¢ ee 
871% Commerz & P BS "37 ; : E 77; a Nes, “fie, eo ~ a 

6 WV% Cub T Ist & ref 7iys,'41. 112% 111% % 12% Do %s “s is 


97% DANISH MUNIC 5'ss,°5 995% 98 o — § - us 2% 4 SAARBRUECKEN 7s,'85 98% 98% 
v2 Do 5s, 1953 ... 1H By OS oe bs * Santiago 7s, 1949. ¢ oR 
£% Denmark 3%s, 1955... . HO% ow 93% Santa Fe 7s, 1945. Wl. OF 
87% Denmark K 4is, 192. 89%, 272 O'S Zhe + Sarre Basin Con 7s, “35 4 100 
95% Denmark Mtg B is, ‘72... 06 bo ew - ‘ a Sauda Falls 5s, 1955 Lami, 
» Se State } G 7s >. 98 ORM 
89% ESTONIA 7s, 1967...... 89% 30 § ~ a oe = 
44 E Prussia Bk 6s, -. 95% ! 7" ; mi v Ss” Serbs Croats 73 : 3. ORS 
90% European I M js, C, ‘6 4 WH Bly — ai 89%, 86 Silesia Prov 7s, 2023 ; Rti 
97% Do 7s, 1950 -. 97% 87% Yi% =: 9% Si Stinnes(H7s, A,” \ RA 


4% FIN RES J t 4% Do 7s, A, wow 9% SRK 

Wy Finid Ind Bk is. aii 100 Swiss Gov Sts, 1920 1, 1005, 

98 Frankfort City 6s, "33. ie 93 ‘ 
132 TIETZ (L) Tes, 146...150 10) 150 


90% GELSENK MIN 6s, *54.. OAs waif O% 12% Do Ths, “46, ex war 103% 102% 12! 
™ German Cons M 7s, ‘47.. 98% 97% : 2a n% Sy Tyrol Hydro 7s, 15 On% We 03%, 
19 87% Do tis, 1947 sv 88% ‘S ; : 

6 Sia 87% Germ Prov C B 6s, “5 NTU } 25%, 101 UN &L SERV js, 1956..113 111) 111 
10) =U S Smel & R digs, “35.102% 102% 102% ‘ % Si% Guantanamo & W R; amg ‘a 92 Do 7s, “Ht, ex wat 94% 92 H4% 
Oy Util Sve 6%s,A,'38.w 1.100 oO% 100 tis, A, Bs] aukeead RA S7% s7} ~ ¢ OG 80 «In S Wks Gls, A, '47.. 914 OH “a 


1 VALVOLINE OI1L7s,'37.1038 103 108 
4% Van Camp Pack &s, ‘41 mu 73 
98% Va El & Pwr 5s, ‘55.. 99% 99% 99% 


+|\|+ 
wistge ims a nete 


+ +11 
Se 


97% TEXAS PR & LT 5s,'56 904 99% 80% 


1% UNIT L & RYS o%s,"! 92% 82% 
1% =—-(Do Gs, A, 1952 . 1024 101% 11% 
ave Ulen & Co 64s, 1936. % ol 1 
92 U_S Rubber 6s, 1N30, 97 

92 1982. . ; My MG 
#1 1983. : % ¥ 

ea 

1936 

1937.... 

1938 





leeele + +11 


‘1% HAMBURG 5s, 1938..... 92 2 ~ ‘ . _ — » - on en 
%) Hamburg El 7s, 1935... .100% , f 89 VESTEN EL RYS 75,47 HA 03% 98 

or 7 y “ a > 
*s Hamburg El & U 3%s.'38 91% SS. ‘ 85% WARSAW CITY 7s, “38. 87% Stile ST ‘, 4 NY 


; 91% ITAL SUP PWR 6s, ‘63 92 ‘1 B- s 
98 WAR QUINLAN 68,'42.113% 110 1104 2y x SHy 81% Do ex war ts, 1965.... oom 8 2 3 Dividend rates in dollars based on last quarterly or semi-annual 
= Western Pwr 5s, 1957 - 100%, 901, 10g 94 = Isetta-Fraschini 7s, *42.. 9 : $ 5 ay OBI payment. 

Webster Mills 6's, 392% 91 92 ” 4% 86 Do 7s, 1942, ex war... S9% : { "Ex dividend *Partly extra yPius extra stoeh 4 Payable 
a Westvaco Chior 5% \ 4 WR% W2% WL | ie m% O1% Isarco Hydro 7s, 1952... 93% 92 2 ‘nm cash or siock b Payable in stock d Payable in preferred stock 


Dividends Declared Sin: Previous Issue and Awaiting Payment 


STEAM RAILROADS. Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of * Pay Hadrs. of 
Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of Company Rate. riod. able. Record. Company. Rate. riod. able. Record Company t vd tecord 
Company. Rate.riod. able. Record. Am. Sales Book pf. .- $1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Do pf. .. 1% Q Nov. Oct. Patos Realty Holding a Y 1 Sep. 29 
Bangor & Aroostook.....87¢ Q Dee. 41 Nov. 30 Andes Copper Mining. . .tae Sp. Dec. 17 Nov. 15 H. M. V. Gramophone....45 Fin Seen core pf ‘ } t Sep. 29 
Do pt. ...$1.75Q Dee. 31 Nov. 30 Asbestos Corp. pf......... 1% Q Oct. I Sep. 29 Hartford Times par. Te = Q Nov. 5 Nov. Cash Credit : } 0 Oct. 3 
Atlantic Ice ye tee Et <avatede .ananeuse Henney Motor pf $1 Oct Sep. 25 f { et 5 Oct 
Nov. Oct. Int. Acceptance Bank... .$1.- Oct. 15 Oct. ; 1 ex. ¢ Oct 
Nov. Oct. 2 ind. Fin. 7% pf.. . i Nov. Oct. 18 . & Camden Ferry..$1.25 oO Sep 
Jaeger Machine Co. J Dec Nov. 16 Pig. Wig. W. St., : 37% ‘ 
Nov. Oct. Keystone Watchcase od Nov Oct. Pitney Bowes P.M. (in.). 1s 
Oct. Sep. 2 Landay Bros., A.. 7: Nov. t. VW Pitts. Plate Glass 1 
2 Dee Louisiana Oil Ref. pt... a 2: Nov. 1 > . Plymouth Fin. pf 2 
Manufactured Rubber pt. IS sc Oct. VL @.. Pullman, Ine $1 
Met. Royalty Corp. ..10e Nov z Resource Fin. & Mtg. pf.S87«« 
Mohawk Mining za $3 Dec ; 31 Rhode Island Ive pf., A.. $1.75 
Motion Picture Capital 2 Dec ZS Richardson Co $2 
oY Products .... we =6QONov. rt. Do . . $1 
hey Nov. Bt. Richfield On 
Nov - ks Richman Bros. Co... 
Nov _ Robin (J. & W.) pf 
Nov. nt. 2 Do pf. 
a Nov. m. 3 Savannah Suga: 
Nat. Dairy Products..... stk Oct : t. Do p ; 
Nat. Grocer . i : - . = t. we Scott Paper pt.. A 
Nestles-Le Mur, A (In.). Nov. et. Do pf... S»vies B 
New River pe Selby Shoe 
Do pf 
Do pf. 
Do pf 
Shares Holding, A 
Do Class A. 
Shawinigan W. & P 
Sinclair Con. Oil pf 
Spiege!-May-Stern 
Do 6%% pf. 
Superheater Co 


l+| 














© 


PUBLIC UTILITIES. Barnhart an & 8. 1% 
Do 2d pf 1 
Am. Comwith. Pur. Corp. Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Ist pf., A --. $1.75 Q Nov. st. 23 com. Pp $ 
Do $6.50 ist pf. +. «$1.63 Q Nov, ot. 1 Blyn Shoes pf.. 
Do 2d pf., A.. 1.73 g Nov. = Bucyrus- Erie 
Am. & F. Pwr. °a pf., Oct. : pr. 
Am. Lt. & Traction...... tov. . Butler Bros ‘ 
. 5a ‘ ; Bunte Bros. pf. 
Canadian Bronze 
7 7 Do pf. ce 
ts Par P 3 ‘ Le aw Vickers pt. 
B1.G2% : a A. Reed Co 
Uridgeport Hydraulic. . 2 ae Chis Wil. 
Vent. P. ft 7% pf. ’ vov. et. I Coal pf. 
Do 6% -- 1% Q Nov. nt. 12 Christie, Brown & Co 
Chester H Phila. Ry. 1 . “t. Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Cin., Sand. & Clev. pf.. a Nov. . = Coca-Cola Bottling Sec. 
Citles Serv. Power w Lt. Com Cash Credit........15 
of. We 


|\OOLLLLO aL © 


Semeuscuw 


TALPO“AAAS 


auege 


J ‘ 
Do $7 pf Wige . ‘ pf. le E 
Columbia Cas @ El... 2 Sov. 1: 3 Cons, Laundry $7.50 ” a 87% Q 
Do 6% pr., Ser. A..... ’ yr. U3 ‘ Divers. Invest., Nat, Tea pf 
Concord Electric ........ P : et. 8 C.), Class A.. 1 . J. Cash Credit. 
Do pf. tt. as a 2 i SN Wie ncanccuceden $1 
Ed. lee, im. of Boston... 3 Nov x Do Ist pf 
El. Power & Light allot. Elec. Investors pf... 

etfs., full . a Eureka Vacuum Cleaner.. 

Do 40% paid.. Fafnir Bearing .... 
Exeter & Hamp. Do 
Foreizn Pwr. Sec. - 
Wipecteed Elec. Light. 


~ 
Sw 


lotr 


a ee 


ss 


Min. 25¢ 
ie 


Hond. 

N. Y. | A Fy 
Do 7% pf 

North ‘nen. Inv. 
Nor. Cent. Texas Oil Swiss-Am. El. $6 pf.(in 
Nor. Paper Mills.... ‘ . . Tech-Hughes Gold Min 
Oil Shares, Inc., pf... The p _ Telautograph Corp 
Gleaners Com. pas setae Pacific Coast Biscuit. a : e Fair 
Grand (F. & W.) 5- sic Do pf. ane Do 

Stores 2 P Packer GOR cceccceces ee tt. 1 t. « Do 
Do 

Do pf. 

Do pf. . 
be Sol ere Works 


. 2 . 
Business Statistics Do Gina’ A 
Do Class A.. 
Union Oil of Cal 
J 5 3 o 
OIL SUPPLY AND DEMAND (5) ag ay Ag hes 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 United States gallons) U. S. Finishing... 
1928— Do pf. ; ; 
~ U. 3. Petroleum. 


Supe : . 
a ee crude production : Ang. July. June. May. , . S. Radiator. 
Su Suiag.euueeaisitwdesakdne 


o 
€ 
: Sr 
tly 


Fostoria Glass ... 
Gillette Safety Razor. 
Do 


Dt mt eg tet et LLL 
eee! 
SAAZLLOLLS 


eYonce 


= 
* 
=e 


cccece} 


w 


guapeetahp Railways 
Italian Superpower a: 
Long Island Lighting.. 
Los Ang. G. & E. pf.. 

ain St. Tel. & Tel.. 
Nat. El. Power, Cl. A... .4 
Mex. L. & P. 7% pf...... 
Do 4% 2d pf........ 10c 
Providence Gas 
Sedalia Water pf 
Se. Cal. Edison......:...! 
So. N. E. Telephone. 








° 
ootus on 
mame Mi tli dis is ist. te 
wisps stsss : 





ASA me Dy 0 St ee ee TG te te ng ee Et tte 


LOL LOLOL ae 


Se 70, 67.665 64,940 67,770 64,796 69 3, 


. . 7,739 7,761 7,586 7,448 7,331 U. 8S. Rayon pf 
oa <a a ———_ “an nee Utah Radio Prod. (In.) 

Harlem Bank of Com.... 1% Q Oct, s : Total domestic supply 77,829 75,426 72,526 75,218 Vancouver West Drug 

Natural gas gaseine 3,421 3 3,474 3,469 : 6%% pf. $ 
TRUST COMPANIES Benzol ... ares ae 233 228 231 238 229 214 Van de Kamp’s Holland- 
—_—_— — —__—— —__—— ——— Dutch Rak 7 
Manayunk (Phila.) .......0e Ex. Oct. ‘ 2 2 7 Do $6, pf $1 
Nieth B. & T. (Phila.)... 4 Q. Oct. W -_= a, *y F —— 61,488 x Vick ee ne 

Do ‘ .2 Ex. Oct. 1. Sep. Crude 6,141 5.661 Verelone Corp. pf 
4 isa eens ee: 7 1.680 TT Wagener Electric 


Seacoast Trust ..........43 ~ a er 0Qe0 
— Trust (Balt. 4 Q Oct. 3 Refined» 5 as i ale covenese es 1,007 fare Electric 
0 Sonecccee 1 


Ex. Oct. Warner (Chas.) Co 


Total imports .......... 7,148 ’ 4 7,341 .. 
FIRE INSURANCE eae te “aa Do Ist f. 
Total supply all oils. , ‘is 88, 8,631 83,166 Do 24 pf. way 

Knickerbocker Ins. Co.... 7% Q Nov. t. Demand: White Sewing Mach 
Knickerbocker Ins. Co... 1% Q Nov. “t. Domestie—Total ies iawcdadacictrican 78,390 67,582 Woolworth (F. W.) 

Niagara Fire ....... ..$l Q Oct. U = Export Yellow Cab, Newark 

XN. ¥ Fire Ins. Co -t = Q Nov t. Crude ....... Pr renee 1,883 1,669 1,303 a 
MISCELLANEOUS. EE io huh s Paied ges ere 10,816 _12,768 12 284 11,813 ° DISSOLU TION 


Adam Mills (In.). Me — Nov. ' Total exports ................ 12,600 14,438 14,1631 13,116 =— = - 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 2e3 Nov. ; Le  — 80,698 The First National Bank of Finley, 


5 Oc St me nd t onth: 

“ee ae oc e of mont 
eee Bros. :~ i. . 3 7 d cccccucese +. 482,020 483,121 484,182 484,632 located at Finley, in the State of North 
am. A . Nov. t. 1 127,160 128,454 128,318 127,915 eel poed Dakota, is closing its affairs. All note 
Amn. pe + Dt -o- BL Q Nov. 1: 3 ? 414 477 648 —_ holders and other creditors of the asso- 
Do 37 hen. tow Total ....... Dee 609,504 612,052 613,148 613,684 612,674 573,701 | ciation are therefore hereby notified to 


os 7% ist pf. at sa ae CONSTRUCTION COSTS (17) present the notes and other claims for 


Do j “4 : . , payment. 
Oct. 1, °28. Sept. 1, °28. Aug. 1, "28. July 1, °28. Oct. 1, '27. 
se. ee Soa ‘stock. «Te - ,3 Qet. 1 | The Aberthaw Index 191 ~ ss 191 i9i Dated August 14, 1928 
Do old pf t. 13 o *Subject to revision. +Revised. E. H. GILBERTSON, President 
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Week Ended 


Transactions on Out-of-Town Markets 





Saturday, Oct. 6 








Boston 





STOCKS. 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
“) Aes & Fisher.......... 28 28 28 
eS SE ae 88% 89% 89% 
oe Ee ee eee 3% 3 3 
| 2 7 32 aeesouwr 47% 47% 
455 Do 2d pf..........-.+- 15% 15% 
4 177% 
18% 
41 
2% 
z 16% 
OO ra Ra THK 
3,087 Arcadian Con ......... 1% 1 
1,190 Arizona Com ........... ou os) 


200 *Con Sec 
36 «=6Do pf 
2,075 Copper Range 
lt Domin St 
130 Drug, Ine ; ky 
10 E Bos Land............. Ty 4% 
445 Crown Cork & S........ 16 15% 
225 Cons 5 13% d 
cas* 
> East 


























72 i 
WO Gal- _&.. esserseeeoenseuc 36% 3% 
TD TD BE cccscccvcccccen's 7 74 
$60 Glom AdMGyD «oc cccccecccce iz iL 
G13 General *Blectric ecceveace 164% 150 

De apectad .c.ccscccece 1W% 10% 
370 Gen Pub S........0+-.-- 25% 24% 

a 23 *Georgia A pf..........- 1 18 
35 Ger Cred & Im...........- 19 19 
#65 Gilchrist Co ..........+-- SI% 29% 

7,240 Gillette Razor...........122 11% 
Pai QOD Gremlg  .....cscccccccces fink 
190 Green T & D...........- 12% 12 
265 Grief Bros A..........-. 43% 43 
4 175 Hancock .........6-+0-6+ 2% 2% 
730 Hardy Coal ............ 3 2 
100 =e. i. condecncnoéeges H 44 
18 PE cccscccveceree 107% 107 
25 Heivetia phagbenwdeer's adie id 85 -85 
615 Herman Nelson ......<.. 26% 25% 
500 Hood Rubber -- 20% 28 
7> Insur Sec Inc.. 25 24% 
125 Island Creek 7 MO 
7 Bm. BE nccce 105 
1,500 Isle Royale 224% 21 
838 Keweenaw ....... 5 4 
94 
s5% 
1% 
1¥x 
10% 
1! 
G5 
B3% 
.40 
129 
78 
. gon 2 1% 
206 May-Old GR, cc ctensacee oO a) 
317 Mergenthaler ............ 101 914 
2,64) Mohawk ......--.-.-+++5 4% 4 
57@ Nash Motors .........-- 95% 1% 
109 Nat Leather 4 om 
1,285 Nat Mfg St..........-+-- : 3 
425 New Cornelia 3 
128 N E Equity..... 
BD DO BE cccccccccccvcece 
7,40 Mass Utilities 
; 3 N E P S pr pf 
y GE. TD BE kccaceccsosessses 
304 New Eng Tel & Tel 
> New River pf............ ° i 
1,108 N ¥, N 
f 390 Nipissing ....-.- 
lou N ALU f 
™) Nor Atl Oys 
46,870 Nor Butte 
10 Nor Lake 
\ 16 Nor N H......ccccccceees 
7> Nor Tex El 
2 Do pt ccccscecee 
33 Nor & W pf.......------ 
OOD Ojibway ....eecccrcccees 
nh Old ouee bn dnecenesees 
2.219 Old Dom .......--- 
1,060 Pacific ‘wills 
25 Plant T G 
105 Pond Cr Poe C 
20 Prov & Wor 
$25 Pullman .......--eeeeees 
2,240 Quincy .....ccccceccscees 
5,800 = =Do rts ....- ec eeeeeeees 
# Reece B Hole 
1m Reece F Ma 
3M2 Ross St ........... 
0 So Surety : 
1,030 Sterling Sec 31 
15 Sup & Bos ...........+-- 3O 3 
111 Sullivan Ma ...........- 37% 5i% 
10,391 Swed-Am M pf.........- 195 175 
0 Swift & Co..........-06- 132 130% 
386 Swift Int ..........----- 31% 30% 
840 Torrington ...........+++ 70 66 
1,Wi Tower Mfg ...-.....ee0- 3% ; 
35 Traveler Shoe ..........- 20% 1% 
10 Univ ag ag TW. ccccedews i a 
100 Can Cop L & oe 
3,88 Un y 
ne 6,300 Un 
1,864 Un 
14 a 












Crown Zellerbach v t c.. 25% 24 

Foster & Kleiser 134% 13 

Galland Merc ae wane 37 bos 7A 
Glass “‘A™ 5 


Oliver | Fs eam 
5 Do 


Honolulu Cons Oil .... 40 39 
N oil 43% 


Cal 
Associates. . 
$ Union Oil of Cal ..... i 
Tidewater Asso QOil..... 2 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


Great West Pw pf 
= & Elec . 





Amer ‘Rolling ‘mati: 





8 Playing . 
‘ U_S Print & Lith 





Boston—Continued 


STOCKS. 


cu US 7. a BE. ccccccese 76% 74 


pr 
> Walworth’ Co 









Ser cc 
T 3 


San Francisco 


BANKS AND ~~ 





Low. 
American Company ..... 155 147 
Anglo & Lond P Nat Bk. = 248 
Bancitaly Corp ...... 122! 
Bank of Italy .......... 190% 190%, 
STORES. 
Emporium Capwell ..... Fs 4 28% 
Hale Bros Stores, Inc. 25 
Pigely = West Strs A 38% Af 
. Schlesinger A..... 23% 22% 
FOOD PRODUCTS. 
~ Cal Packing Corp 77% 
ale ER” cccvoese 26 
ikewebadebedeas 24% 23% 
Sisiee Milk Prod 64% 59 
INDUSTRIALS. 
eed Im Diesel Eng A.. Bj i 
Byron Jackson ......... 103% 98 
California BE cccccecees 3% % 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 81% 79% 
Clorox Chemical Co..... 40 








peauiiiee Co's, Inc. .... 86 83% 
Sperry Flour Co ........ M% TW 


INSURANCE. 
Fireman's Fund Ins..... 116 114% 
Occidental Ins Co ...... 27% = 37 
OILS. 








- 105 14a 






1m (OO 

Do aD wasaanhoesas - 26% 

MS Pacitic * chting Corp... 75% 74% 
RADIO. 

Kolster Radio Corp..... ce 71% 

Magnavox Co ......--«+- 5% 4% 


SUGARS—PINEAPPLES. 


> Calamba Sugar (new).. 30% 30 
5 Hawaiian Pineapple...... 57% 56 


Cincinnati 


STOCKS. 








City 9 & Fuel...... 
— mew pf .......- 
Eagle ne 2... 
Fo rmica 


BDO GE ccc ccccccscess 
Johnston Paint pf 90 
Kahns partic .........- 5 
Kodel Radio, A .......- 27 


ragon 
Procter & Gamble .. 
Do f 


seccecccccoece 7% 7 
a cecccccceccoce . ¢ o 
60) 








haaebwense 101.08 101.03 101.05 
rpg O Ts ‘ -. 88 87 87 








100 
50 


30 
2,375 
20 


1,100 
6,150 
16,550 
50 

215 
17,450 


30 Kimberly Clark 


00 Moat Wad, CI A 


9 
2,250 
2,450 
3,950 
1,150 
a4 


16,990 
700 
23,900 
36,700 
A350 
44D 
197 
Pv 


Atlas Stores ....... 
” 


Mid West Util 
3 Do pf 


Chicago 


STOCKS. 













Acme Steel ........e260: 
BG TO cccccccccwess 
1 


Am Colortype .........- 
Am Nat Gas..........-> 


DO WOE crcsccccccccces 
Auto te a in caeesadecds 
Armour Co pf.......... 
Armour Del pf. 
Art Metal Wks. 


Asso Inv ........ aataas 
Asso Apparel .......-.. : 
Auburn Auto .........-- 


Baldwin Rub ...... 
Baxter Laund 


Backstay W 3 
Beatrice Cream ........ 7 
ME OOTP dec cwccces 2 


DO B22. ee eee eee eeeee 2 


Brach & Sons.. epebety 
Bunte Bros . 
Butler Bros .... 


Club ‘ae Reeesaemdtedes 
Coleman L & S...... . 
Commwith Edsn ........ { 
Cons ae err 






Do p : 
Cons Titi eccceeccesos ae 


DO PE .ccoscces 
Cutler Hammer . 
BROOD TUE oc ccsecccccce 

DO WEF cccopecscss coe 
Dayton Rub A........... : 
WGGyY PAPO .ccccccecees 2 
Elec Household ......... 
Elec Res Lab............ 


Re apart Sy 
Gen Am Tank 
Godchaux ° 
Great Lakes D 
Greif Bros ..... 
Grigs Gru Co........20..4 3&0 300 3M 
meeet Caster BE. oc cccoccs H% «#3+S2% «(3 
EE Wh Blwcceseseen 43 40 40 
Henney Motors ...... s+» 34% 2% 34 
D Diteteehds 044 S060 6 49 48 49 





0 PD 
100 Hib S B & Co.......... 58 58 38 


os) By 
MO Imad Ref ctf... .sscccees 29 28 28 


Sf Sree | 155 155 
ee MOUO nsec sesecss 136 131 134% 
Kellogg Switch 

MPM b44040«< 
Ken Util Jr - ‘ 
“Mayet BB Waccsccccese 






Kraft P Cheese 
Kuppenheimer 
Do 


Louden Pkg ...... 
oe rere 


McQuay Norris 
M & M par pf. S i 
BEOITO ERE occcacccccccess 


Miller Hart ............- 324 
RC ; 


Monighan Mfg 


Monsanto Ch .. 
Modine Mfg .......- 





Nachman Spr 41 4 
Nat Blec P A............ 35% 34 34 
Nat Leather ............ 4 oy 4 
Nat Standard ........... 44 42% 42% 
Neve Drug Sts........... 22% U 
[EO BE, Beccccccseces’ 38% 37 
Noblitt Sparks ......... 39 37 
Ee err 9 | ¢ 
5 42 44 
&3 86% 
63% 86 
9% 13 
32 25 
1s4 184 
115 115 
12 121 








Chicago—Continued 











STOCKS. 

Sales High. Low. Last. 
1,235 Penn G @ B........2cc00% 22: 2 22% 
1,250 Perfect Cirele ........... 45 41% 42 

14,400 Pines oe batsee egee 157 138 at 

EF Tae 129 125 129 
545 *Quaker Oats ........... 315 310 315 
- Fe EO POR ree es 120% 120% 120% 
Si) Raytheon Mfg ........... 1% 448 48 
23.259 Baas GRE acccccdnncdcn’ 47 414% 84% 
700 Real Silk Hose.......... 40% «30% 40 
1,350 Sangamo Elec ........... at x a4 
925 Shef Steel ...........00. bed 87 03 
10,400 Sonatron Tube 118 
1,595 So Col Pow, A.......... 26% 26% 
tS W G & E pf wy, 
1380S WL&P pf.... 89% 
850 Spiegel May St.. vis) 
165 Sf em aero o< nh 
4,000 oe Dt OF Pi cctesecved 35% 33% 34 
50 Steel & Tubes 8 184 
50 Stewart Warn 104 
3,000 Studebaker M O......... 13 12 is 
10,950 Super Md Cor............ 79% 76 78% 
See Wee B G0. oc ccescccnsen 142% 131 131 
OE SO I 31% = Sl 31% 
150 Sutherland Pap ........ 33% 24% jWH% 
200 TOO. PHO. ind wiseestvee iy 18% 
oe Tee CMP Whe coctvesvedes 100 
250 Thompson J R 63% 
1,200 13th St Sts, A..cccccccse 7 d 27% 
See See WE véccpacvecseeks 3% 4 
4,650 Unit Corp pf............ Sy Bits 3 
9,000 Utd Repro Cor 4 43 
400 L& P pf B. ii 
3,550 Univ Products 4404 
100 Utd Paperbrd 2 

19,450 Utah Radio Pr.......... 64% 518% 62 

eee Ss 0 CN, i cdéacn ean “ay Oo 
300 Univ Theatre. .......... 9 9 9 
2,255 Vesta Battery .......... 18% 12% 18 
11,150 Vorclone C pf... egoreeee 45 45% 47% 
Se rae ae 224 16% 21 

Te WeerOOe BE ccdnccsevace 107% 107% TKR 
1,300 20 GRP «c0vc00cscséha 30 20 20 

uzi Waukesha Mo .......... 150 145 150 
1,750 Wayne sicoaseg Dawn dws s-otes 4% 42 42% 

"600 Do UE sexe rtdusiguahes Au 48% 40% 
6,350 Wileox R P A.......... 38% «3 37 
Ree 0 Bo csccevceccendeas 43% 31% 32% 
9,950 Winton Enc aw 48 51% 
36,700 Wis Parts 45 3014 42% 





4,550 Yates Mach .. 
39,050 Zenith Radio 
*Ex dividend. 


2% 21%, 2 


11424% «110° «139 














BONDS. 

$4,000 Chi Rys Ist 58, '27....... 85 84 =) 
10,000 Do ctf, 1927.... x0 81 
1,000 Do ser A, 5s, ° til 41 
10,000 Do adj inc 4s, 24 24 
5,000 G T & M Sikes 100 100 
10,000 No Am F 5 7 97 
2,00 N W E on £0 
2,000 Saxtea Gs, 1938 101% 101% 
2,000 Sher R B Gs, ‘38.. 100 1M) 
3,000 Straus § D dks, 100 100 
2,060 Swift Ist 5s, *44. 101% 101% 

i64Jn Pub Util ts, “47. 4 4 


3,000 Wil Tow ¢ Gs, °43. 


Philadelphia 
Sates High. Low. Last. 
STOCKS. 
4,850 Almar Stores ...... 
9,625 American Stores 80 
1,700 Amer States Secur, A.... 12% 
1 














50 ARORORGE incicorecccncss 
500 Am & Fr pr rts ........ 24% 
120 Bethlehem Steel ......... 7 
160 Bell Tel of Pa pf ...... 117 
oe re or OB 
See? GE. és ost accccaksxadent v 
ato Je aaa OY 
1,800 Camden Fire Ing ........ 31 
PO ae 27 
1,600 Commonwealth Gas ..... 7 
400 Cramp & Sons .......... 3% 
1,148 Elect Storage .......... 89% 
Glee Ge Se Be socascdvesance 28% 
oe Me M. wscessedat . FT 
6,067 Do rights ... 1 
1,500 Elec B & S right 8% 
2,900 Fire Association .,...... 48% 
GOO Fresh Radio ......2.0s0- 12% 
200 Gen G & E cfs ......6... 18% 
200 Gimbel Bros ............ 48 
500 Hygr Pr . Gi% 
100 Horn & Hardart, Phila. ..213 
160 Do of New York ..... . 57 
1,300 Insurance of North Amer 77% 
oe Ce, ee 9% 
a rrr ee «++ 16% 
100 Keystone Telephone ..... 3% 
4,400 Lake Superior Corp...... vy 
500 Lehigh Navigation ...... 140% 
9,000 L. Mark Shoe .. -...... 4 
Gee ER Fe i osoxacsckscsute 24% 
7,800 Mfg Casualty ........... 3% 
209 Do rights ....... - 18 
800 Mohawk & Hudson - 
4,600 Nor E Pow . . 20% 
10,100 Noranda M coe an 
260 North American ........ 73% 
S NOreD PR .osccccccccsoes r= 


5 North Central......... 
40 Pa Central Lt & Pw pt. % 
GES POW GORE ocasccnccexbics 7% 
20 Phila Dairy Prods pf ... 97% 
S50 E00 BP PE wosccesasess 94 
6,900 Philadelphia Electric “Pw = 
282 a WEED cndbancadecede< 1% 






400 Phila Electric .......... 7 
300 Phila Elec rec'ts ....... 30% 
20 Phila & Read Coal ..... 32% 
227 2 > > ee ree 52 
25 Perri. Te 
600 Phila "Rapid Sennen o++- BK 
1,956 OME soceees Credeneuen HOKm 
1,133 Phil Traction .: . 57% 
2,300 Pub Sve NJ ...... . 66% 
420 Reliance Insurance . - 27% 
1,700 St Anthony G Mine ..... 70c 
22 Scott Paper ....... cocce @ 
Mm FF ¢ seeresy 101 
245 Sears Roebuck .......... 145% 
Gee Bent SOG écccccecesate 16 
2,300 Gervel ctfw .....cccccces 12% 
2,380 Shreveport Pipe Line ... 326% 
1,220 Stanley Co of America. 357 
od. weer 54 
100 Studebaker ....... ccccces OO 
1,400 Tonopah Belmont ....... } 
360 Tacony Pi Brd .......... 36% 
1,900 Trans Air Trans ........ 23 
200 Tonopah Mining ........ 345 
1,918 Union Traction ......... 39 


1,700 United Elec of weer rts. 24% 
300 U 8 Dai A BY, 





175 Utilities Corp gnand a6 16\ 
45,900 United Gas Improvement. 144% BRS ay Bf 
1,100 United Light € Power .. 25 24% 24% 
4,600 Victor Talking Machine. 119 108% 117% 
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Phi 
tladelphi 
elphia—Conti 
sa ee Balti 
74 Do 6% High. Le more 
Sess Vetere BE penis esens+ =o ao) oe STOCKS Clevel 
ae ee 2S - 26% 25 = 75 ia eland—Conti 
2 Warwick é ashore. 43 41% a 13 —_ Corporation High. Low. Last s s ntinued T 
ork Rys pf % = 1 ec Coast | oon OH «SS a Sales. STOCKS 
“ee : : . of C % 28% 3 8. ° 
es opeans a ag e” 73 Baltimore Brick Co Donn. 168 108 108" 12 Mohawk High. 1 oronto—Contin 
NDS (in $1,000 Lots) 1,125 Bl Black ~~, tee reed = Do pt Rub poy Last. wn CURB ST ued 
1 ‘ ots). 200 er Mfg Co.. , 18> Murray ss ieee mw 200 . IRB STOCKS 
18 aay B & P és ..... it Ches Le ‘ 2,066 FEM Onie 3 98 300 Ca Hig 
1 ~ & People’s ctfs 4s. 99% 99% 904 141 Centi & Fot Tei of Balt. 249 Nati Myers Bres 24% 24 250 Can P Aga = ‘ ligh. Low. Close 
ie ae ae M1 Somtany "Fraataes ao “fh National Relieceaior By Bh | 5 Seti re 20 
6 Lehigh N r 58 unstmp 30 & 18% 3,2¢4 Commercial 50. - - + : 70 National T rigerator ..... 20 21 Con F ; 104 
( : 484 _ .) ee oo ee = wa +c Prod. ve 
3 People’ avigation 4%s. . 100 w 630 670 Do pt Credit Co... DNOPA2LS& Dt... 43st Cosgrave PRI 
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Transactions on Out-of-Town Markets—Continued 





Steel 


Crow lgy-Milner 


7!_ 
“| 


Federal Mogul 
Federal Motor Truck 
Screw Works 
Ford Motor of Canada, Ltd....: res 
Frost Gear & Forge 
Gemmer Mfg, Class A... 
Motors ..... 
37 General Necessities 

' Graham Paige Motors. 
>) Grand Rapids Metalcraft 
BEE BOG sc ccccccssccesecocsee Se 








Rich 





RANKS AND 


Detroit 


STOCKS 


Prod, A 


Inc 


Detroit & Cleveland Nay...... 
» Detroit Creamery 
Detroit Edison 

5 Detroit Forging, Class A...... 1 
Jil De 


otorbus 


DN sikuhedsesese tases : 
Hoskins Mfg 
+ Jackson Motor Shaft.... 
Lakey Foundry & Mach 
Michigan Steel : 
Murray Rody 
Oakes Products, A. 
Packard Motor . 
Parke, Davis 


Rust Proof 


45 River Raisin l’aper .... : 
415 Riverside Forge & Machine 
Ross Gear & Tool.. 
Schwartz Cigar Class A pf 
Do Class B.... ° 
“ Seotten Dillon 
Sil-nt Automatic pf... 
Alreraft 
Sutherland Paper 
Timken-Detroit Axle 


Truscon Steel 


Universa! Cooler y 
“+ U S Radiator 


Products 


> American State 

42 Bank of Detroit 

4 First National _. 
‘41 Griswold-First State 


0 21 
2 Arctic Dairy Products......... 36 
Automotive Fan & Bearing.... 
Baldwin Rubber Units......... 25 
> Bohn Aluminum & Brass....... 7 
Bower Roller ial 
british-Amer Brewing, Ltd, A. 
3 Brown (John W) Mfg.......... 3 
30 C G Spring & Bumper......... 

Columbia Sugar 


Bearing. .... 






AS Ste rt 


nw 


te iw, od 





1,280 Bank of Itaiy........... 


1,068 L A First Natl Bank.... 
2,438 Merchants National ....230 
12 Pacific National Bank... 47% 


Products A.. 


S888 Young (L A) Spring & Wire 


TRUST COMPANIES 








Los Angeles 


Steck Exchange. 
INT ane 


Sales. 

180 Emsco Derrick & Equip. .17> 
760 Globe Gr & Mlg........ 32 
t Goodyear T & R pf...... 101 
200 Hal Roach 8% pf........ 22 

2,745 Home Service .........-- 30 
re a 27% 
100 Warner Bros pf....... 3.50 
225 Pacific Clay Prods...... 2 

3,000 Southern Glass ......... 


an 
12 Weber Showcase & Fix pf 24% 


PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


w L A Gas & Elec pf...... 10s 
0 Pacific Gas & Elec pf.. 27 
130 Pacific Lighting ........ Tal, 
iO eee 2.2% 2.3 
127 San Joa L & FP 7% pr pf.tl4 
2% So Calif Edison orig pf. 57% 
819 Do 7% pf..........-6-- 20% 
SPIR TO GE Bb. ccccess Jeune 2 
0.26 Bw DD Bb oc ccc cccccces 24% 
34% So Calif Edison......... 49g 
216 So Calif Gas 6% pf...... 26 


1° So Counties Gas 6% pf..101 
BANK STOCKS. 


192 California Bank 2 
9 Citizens National Bank. .51 





42 Security Tr & Savings. ..520 
60 Union Bank & Trust Co.250 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
5 Broadway Dept Store pf.102 


Central Investment ..... 102 
% Leighton Inds, A $ 


Piggly Wiegly 2 
Sun Realty 


OIL, STOCKS. 


Bolsa Chica, A...... >. .84 
Buckeye nion pf..... ae | 


235 Gilmore Oil ............. 9% 


Holiy Development..... 1.25 
1 


Midway Northern...... 41 
Oceanic Ol] .........- .8S 
Republic Petroleum.... 1.50 


Do warrants .. 
Rio Grarde os 
Shell Unier ...... 
Signal Oil Gas, 


2,75 Do B ABM 
4,40 Standard Oil of Calif... Gi% 








Bancitaly Corporation... .124% 





we 


Richfield Oil ........-. My 
Do pf, ex war......... 2% 








Los Angeles—-Continued 


OW. STOCKS 


Sales. High. Low. Last 
2,994 Union Oil of Calif. . wy 49%, ™) 
746 Union Oil Axssoriates.... 0% ™ ™ 

47,40) S Royalties wees KK ONT Isl 

LON DS, 

$20,000 Goodyear T & R Stes 100% 

4,000 L. A Railway “Js, » 6% 

Fe 8 Pere. 87% i% &S8T% 





10,000ePacifie Elee Ry 3s, °42. 96% 96% 961g 


10,000 Pacific Gas&Elec 4%s,°57 97% NTH NT% 


10,40 So Calif Edison Ss ,°51..100% TORQ 100% 
10,000 So Counties Gas 4%s, "68 91% 1% 91% 
15,000 Union Oil Ss, '35........ 98% 98% 8% 


ee We ON, 68. oeccaeceas 1100110110 


Curb Exchange. 





BANKS. 
275 Banca d'Italia ........ 6h, tily 61, 
47% Bank of America........ 181 W4% 175 
10% National Kk of Com 2H 25 2ti 
943 United Security Bk ..- 188% INTE 185% 
OILS 
42,878 Barnsdall, A ..........- 34% 41% 
8.305 Do rights ....... ; 13% 16% 
1,200 Bolsa Chica, B. = a) | 
4,375 Italo-Amer Pete 120 120 
Ree GP MO cccccocss 63 63 





415 Pan-American Western... (7% ww 17% 
15 Texas Corporation ...... 67% 67% 67% 


280 Tidewater .........++.++. 21% 21% 21% 
ae errr ere . 80 R89 RY 
4,100 Universal Cons Oil.... 3.00 2.85 3.00 
INDUSTRIALS. 

10) Atlas Diesel ........... T6% THR 7% 
1,740 Byron Jackson . . 103% 98% 102% 
wk errr rree ; N i 

SEP Ge MOON vet ccnnscdvccess 
MO FD MOvcscscccccccccccs a3 
4) Diamond Elec .......... a 


25> Durant Motors ‘ 
20 Elee Products pf... 
1,415 Gladding McBean . 
20 Home Service, B.. 
2,420 Kolster Radio .......... 
4,307 Lockheed All .... , 
— Se ar eee 








Amer Tel & Tel........ .179 178 179 

Golden State Milk....... 5 AO iS 

» Pacif Finance new....... 71 71 71 

*» Pacif Indemnity ........ 210 210 210 
Pacif Mutual new...... 91% 90 wots 
20 So Calif Gas 6%%........ 97% 97% 97% 

MLNING. 

SOOO Tg TID acccscccccccce WS 15 br 
4,009 Black Range ......... “1% 15 1% 

2,000 Boundary Cone ....... 02 a2 «2 

3.000 Comstock Silver ...... 0G Ty i 
14,000 Gold Dust ............ mie 8% AM% 


2,000 Gold Ore 
5,000 North Star 
1,710 Shattuck Denn .. 
35,000 Sunnyside Cons 


70% Canal Bank & 





4,500 





Baltimore—Continued 


MINING STOCKS. 


Sales. High. Low. Last 
i cinomewoaen 18 .18 18 
M&e 1% 1% 


" U8% 02% 08 





2,000 Tom Reed ...... s+ ae aw rl] 
8,400 United Amer ........- on 18% 
2,100 United Eastern ....... 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 
2,000 United Repub ......... AS WW We 
2,4) Virginia Louise ....... OK O14 ng 
UNLISTED. 
3,500 Buckeye Un Com BTC .42 2 
M) Columbia Steel ........ 4% #=W 
j SRD GE ccescocctsnsgewss 1 a6 
BONDS. 
$100,550 Rio Grande 7s, °35..... 25 381 425 


New Orleans 


LISTEL) STOCKS. 
High 


5 D H Holmes Co, Ltd... .242 w2 242 
244 Insurance Securities .... 2% 254 7 
100 Peaick & Ford........... 39% «= 
50 Suburban Realty Co..... A 9% 

Trust Co.5 st4 41% 


12 N O Bank & Trust Co.. .152 152 152 
il Whitney Central Nat Bk.445 45 145 


LISTED BONDS, 


$4,000 Ky Rock 6%, ex war'ts.. 10}, oY 
2,000 Little Rock Ry & EI) 5s.. 98% 
1,000 N O City R R gen mtg 5s 97% «1TH 


19,000 N O Pub Serv 4%s...... 9% Wh * 
1,000 Public Belt Ss, 1941......100 loo 1m 
16,0008 N O City 40. ..ccccc.cces Mik, «= My U 


4,000 N O Pub Imp 4s, 1950... iq 154% 


CURB STOCKS. 


100 Celotex Co .....eseeeeees Ms Ba 
ee PR &3 
1 Cloverland Dairy pf..... 94 4 
75 Gillican-Chipley ..... « ae 9% 
037 Sieploem, GER occccesccces 1™ 17 
SS Fae Oi neti dens pe cesren VT, Wik 
1 N O Gountry Club.......500 300 son 
#4 N O Pub Serv pf........ 107 107 107 
11,4&K) Standard Fruit ctfa..... oy 4 
Fee Ween GR coccces snes . 86% 814 
2tH TRS BE was sede pas Pe5aa0 107 1M, 107 


$6,000 Atlanta Ladys 7% notes, 


with warrants........ wy, My 


$5,000 Alabama Mills 6%s, w w. 19 ba) oo 
Cloveriand Dairy Ist 6%s.1(4 103% 102% 


500 Gill-Chip Ist Gs, 1032 v4 bt I 


1,000 Guaranty Dev 6%8,w wts. 100 100 190 
3,000 Monteleone Hotel An Jigen 0% fH 
2,000 Penick & Ford @\%s..... . 165 





LOANS ON SECURITIES REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 














EE cercadsagutsabinikepeersontes 


October B0........00- peeve aseenseesens 


Demand 


From Other 
N. Y. Banks. N. Y. Sources. 


- $1,917,959, 415 $365,017,305 
379 867 


en seéenenes 1,984,469,515 ,391, 
2,021,336,023 397,870,701 
1,924,191,034 365,239,416 
1,932,492,163 397,044,387 
2,127,995,996 413,685,889 


1,963,553,748 364,786,590 
2,084,852,422 390,645,707 
. 2,111,565,152 393,122,522 
2,146,446,516 394,859, 
2,254,153,053 419,840,026 
2,316,440,003 440,528,590 
2,343,315,650 421,195,390 
2,330,261,038 415,309,690 
2,538,526,242 479,148,083 
2,548,572, 389 474,666,485 
2,674,722, 389 459,304,614 
2,963,057, 708 517,722,113 
2,882,072,402 510,800,879 
2,806,590,350 487,788,304 
3,016,467,992 563,957,180 
- 3,201,474,345 537,463,254 
. 3,454,630,611 615,728,420 
- 3,122,418,731 619,213,774 
3, 182,783,771 584,910,724 
. 3,419,802,772 674,086,521 
. 3,938,873,300 750,678,674 
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Time——-— —-——-- — 
From Other 
N. Y. Banks. N. Y. Sources. Total. 
$664,589, 307 $50,193,500 $714, 782,807 
713,276,186 65,010,500 778,286,686 
723,930,186 75,800,100 799,730,286 
743,291,375 78,455,100 821,746,475 
703,688,025 95,937,100 799,625,125 
675,589,270 75,589, 100 751,178,370 
706,590,500 103,855,500 810,446,000 
672,532,750 108,428,500 780,961,250 
678,515,000 106,578,500 785,093,500 
718,510,450 81,393,500 799,903,950 
713,392,450 70,483,500 783,875,950 
748,534,750 63,463,500 811,998,250 
801,660,750 75,523,500 877,184,250 
839,525,045 88,795,500 928,320,545 
801,122,745 95,830,500 896,953,245 
814,438,000 108,460,500 922,898,500 
844,398,800 113,410,500 957,809,300 
848,752,000 103,375,500 952,127,500 
923,293,010 104,186,250 1,027,479, 260 
930,544,010 97,656,250 1,028,200, 260 
930,997,750 128,751,250 1,059,749,000 
1,044,605,750 124,239,250 1, 168,845,000 
* 112,906,000 90,781,250 1,203,687,250 
1,046,374,732 110,344,250 1,156,718,982 
967,175,088 102,477,996 1,069.653,084 
840, 256,084 117,292,028 957,548,112 
708,522,267 115,565,444 824,087,711 


WOs ce GO 


— Total —_-— 





From Other 
Y. Banks. N. Y. Sources. Total. 


582,548,722 erry x4 $2,997,759,527 





444,402, 3,142,148,068 
745,266,209 473,670,801 3,218,937,010 
667 482,409 443,694,516 3,111,176,925 
636,180,188 492,981,487 3,129,161,675 
2, 803,585,266 489,274,989 3,292,860,255 
2,670,144,248 468,642,090 3, 138,786,338 
2,757,385,172 499,074,207 3,256,459,379 
2, 790,080,152 499,701,022 3,289,781,174 
2, 864,956,966 476,252,881 3,341,209,847 
2,967,545,503 490,323,526 3,457,869,022 
3,064,974,753 503,992,090 3,568,966, 843 
3,144,976,400 496,718,890 3,641,695, 290 
3,169,786,143 504,105,190 3,673,891 ,333 
339,648,987 574,978,583 3,914,627,570 
363,010 583,126,985 3,946, 137,374 
,519, 121,189 572,715,114 4,091,836,303 
811,809 621,097,613 4,432,907,321 
3,805,365,412 614,987,129 4,420,352,541 
3,737,134, 585,444,554 4,322,578,914 
3,947,465, 742 692.708.4320 4,640,174.172 
4,246.080, 661,702,504 4,907, 782,599 
4,567,536,611 706,509,670 5,274,046, 281 
4,168,793,463 729,558,024 4,898, 351,487 
4,149,958,859 687,388,720 4,837 347,579 
4,260,058, 856 791,378,549 5,051,437,405 
4,647,395,567 866,244,118 5,513,639,685 
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Seasonal Variation. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND 
STOCKS (4) 


(1923-1925—100) 
Unadjusted for Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation. Seasonal Variation. 
1923. Sales. Stocks. Sales. 
January ... 8 83 91 93 
‘ebruary .. 72 89 93 94 
March ..... 99 98 99 95 
ri] 94 100 97 
ars 102 99 98 97 
SE neatece 101 93 102 96 
SOE wicrens 71 90 98 97 
a. sae ae 96 99 00 
September... 89 105 100 
October ....117 111 100 
November.. .113 114 99 
December . 161 94 100 
1924. 
January ... 87 90 
February 97 105 
. Se 91 105 99 
] 104 107 
ay . 100 104 
eer 94 100 
GE sins tgus 72 93 
August .. . 74 96 
September 105 100 
October ....111 lll 
November.. .111 113 101 
December . .168 100 





DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND 
STOCKS (4) 
(1923-1925—100) 


Unadjusted for Adjusted foi 
Seasonal Variation. Seasonal Variation. 

1925. Sales. Stocks. Sales. Stocks. 
January 86 90 98 102 
February .. 80 96 103 101 
March 95 104 103 101 
April 106 106 102 101 

Pe uvase we 1 102 101 100 

June ...... 100 100 
SE, vast ae 94 100 101 
August .... 78 98 101 102 
September 106 102 
October ....129 ill 10 101 
November.. .114 115 104 102 
December . .178 97 106 103 

1926. 
January ... 89 93 106 105 
February .. 83 95 104 103 
March ..... 100 107 101 164 
April 111 107 103 103 

ay 102 103 107 101 
June 101 ys 102 101 
July 75 104 101 
August .... 89 97 107 101 
September... 100 107 109 103 
October ....119 114 110 103 
November.. .122 117 106 104 
December 184; 96 110 102 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND 
STOCKS (4) 





(1923-1925—100) 
Unadjusted for Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation. Seasona! Variation. 

1927. Sales. Stocks. Sales. Stocks. 
January ... 89 92 106 103 
February .. 83 a 106 102 
March .100 106 105 103 
April saan 106 105 102 
May :.-.102 103 103 101 
June 101 97 104 100 

uly .. 15 o4 103 101 
August . 89 97 111 101 

| September...100 107 109 103 
| October ....119 113 105 103 

November.. .122 116 107 103 
December ..186 96 111 102 

i928, 
January ... 88 91 105 103 
February 85 96 105 
March .....103 103 105 100 
April ... .102 104 103 100 
May Saeckee 101 104 99 
June .---103 95 105 98 
July a! 92 108 99 
August .... 85 96 106 100 


*Subject to revision. tRevised. 
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This stock has all been sold. 


160,000 Shares 
Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation 


COMMON STOCK 


Dividends Normal Federal Income Tax. Ohio Personal aoe Tax. Transfer Agents, THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW AND TRUST COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, Registrars, 
BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY New York City; THE OHIO SAVINGS 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, }, Ohio. 





Capitalization (Upon completion of present financing) Tobe Authorized To be Outstanding 
First Preferred Stock, 7% Cumulative, $100 par $3,000,000 $2,000,000 
*Second Preferred Stock, 4%, $10 par $10,000 $10,000 
Common Stock, No-Par 500,000 Shares 400,000 Shares 


*In order to insure continuity of management, the Corporation will authorize t, at par, 1,000 shares $10 value, 4% 
pp ny SOOT tr sing fal sp pat mee bee ee agree not % 
dispose of it except to the Corporation for Talmionny of he Common Stock. 


The following information is furnished by Mr. Pratt E. Tracy, President of the Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation: 


History and Business 
Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation locaged at Toledo, Ohio, was organized under the laws of Delaware in 
July, 1920. The company manufactures an electric household cleaning device orming the usual functions of a vacuum 
sr no seb pasar d aney #ag unr te mame of A Way Sania Syten. Reed ev ” Vy oncneaam 
exclusive features of particular merit, fully protected by patents w are controlled by the company 
Was Atv tg Uahsy Speen b eniont do nodes oe the metropolitan centers, selling direct to the home 
on a unique sales plan whereby a complete and thorough demonstration accompanies every sale. result is an ever 
Se eee oe ais aieesteapming 
the company has followed conservative lines, with increases in sales and production following upon the opening 
a chen eaaercad Gane teeenins Aietaeenael uieigame ontel or ht teenthat Aten Oe cone 
lishment of sub-branches. 


Sales and Earnings 


The popular acceptance of this improved method of house sanitation and the success of the present sales policy are 
demonstrated by the sales and earnings figures. Sales for 1926 showed an increase of 122% over 1925; sales for 1927 an 
increase of 116% over 1926. Sales of ‘Air: “Way Way Electric A pliance Corporation, and its net income after deducting Federal 
Sane seaene SS ene see Messrs. Konopak, Hurst and Dalton in respect to the years 
1926 and 1927 and as shown by the books of the company in respect to the eight months enced August 31, 1928, were 
as : 











at any time at par by vote of 75% of the 


Available for Common 
Net Income Stock After Pre- 
You paves After Taxes ferred Dividends 


1926 $2,773,009.00 $295,532.00 $264,189.00 
1927 6,007,728.00 816,537.00 807,308.00 


Months Ended 
, - . 31, ~~ _ 5,844,850.00 $39,543.00 794,490.00 
President) 10,000,000.00 1,500,000.00 1,414,013.00 


Prospects 

A, Te ae ee NT ey yy CN of 
sales branches, dino tp thane emesant of tarcitany eendiiite for taint exles offers, in abion 00 the qrewing barinsns sod 
further possibilities of present branches. There are now but thirty main branches, of which eight have been opened dur- 
ing 1928. There remains much undeveloped territory where branches will be opened in 1929. 

' The business of the company has been built solely by direct sales effort. Having thus thoroughly established distri- 
bution and created public acceptance of the product through quality alone, the company has laid a sound foundation for 
eae ae a ee ae a ee Se ane On Oelee 

jume 

Based upon the present position of the company in the industry, the proposed increase in points of distribution, and 
Ahiiten dans ts Gs teens. Sf Actiee the adbeataitien iting attain to, t's cotimated by the Peceidinnn Ghee Bios Bho 
ings after Taxes for 1929 should amount to $2,250,000. 


Assets. 

The Balance Sheet of the company as of August 31, 1928, after givin manatee Sut dats Soguenet Sosnsinn, daw 
Net Tangible Assets of $3,966,097.56, with Current Assets in excess of five times Current Liabilities, and Net Current 
ene $3,129,336.61. The company carries its own installment paper for which ample reserve for uncollected items 
is 

aan plants are thoroughly modern in construction and equipment and have been well maintained. The 

ly owns two plants adjacent to those now in operation, which have an available capacity sufficient to more than 
br ‘iiscasins qoatalinntasd ditdh chaekd goove odlidaas ta quindiectar a eungeng’s anpottes enpandion ter s anuher 
years. 


Management 
The management of the company will remain unchanged, 





This stock has been purchased from individuals. 


We offer this stock if, when, and as issued, and received by us, subject to approval o, sounsel as to all legal details. 


Interim Receipts of the Guardian Trust Company of Detroit are deliverable in the 
first instance and will be exchanged for permanent stock certificates when ready. 


PRICE $37.50 PER SHARE 


KEANE. Hicsie & ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
BuHL BUILDING, DETROIT 
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